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THE DYNASTIC ORACLE: II SAMUEL 7 


JOHN L. McKENZIE, S.J. 
West Baden College 


R. ROBERT H. PFEIFFER of Harvard has secured himself a permanent 
itace in Old Testament scholarship by his very learned and very 
thorough Introduction to the Old Testament.’ His critical views repre- 
sent the more radical wing of modern opinion; but those who read his 
book with a saving caution will find it extremely useful. It is not 
surprising that in a book of such scope there should be a certain un- 
evenness of composition; and some weaknesses of the book have been 
pointed out by reviewers since its appearance. If in the present article, 
which contains a study of three related passages of Scripture, I draw 
conclusions which are unfavorable to Dr. Pfeiffer’s interpretation 
of these passages, I do not wish to be considered as attacking Dr. 
Pfeiffer, but as differing from him with all due respect to the impor- 
tance of his work. 

The passage which has attracted my attention is II Samuel 7, the 
“Dynastic Oracle’ or the “Temple Oracle.’ This chapter, Dr. 
Pfeiffer remarks, has ‘‘a strange fascination for biblical students.” 
Dr. Pfeiffer’s treatment of the chapter, which is, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, quite singular among critics, is not calculated to 
diminish this fascination. The reader may legitimately ask why he 
speaks of this passage as “obscure, involved, and badly written’”’; 
how he has assured himself that ‘‘the chaos in the oracle is due to the 
muddled mind of its author’; where he has found so many examples 
of “miserable diction,” “bad grammar and dreary style,’”’ and “‘repe- 
tition ad nauseam.”’ All readers have noticed and commentators have 
discussed certain inconcinnities in the passage itself and its relations 
to its parallels; but they have not been conscious of a muddle or a 
chaos. And if the reader should reach for Driver’s work on the Books 
of Samuel* to find some confirmation of Dr. Pfeiffer’s strictures, he 
will find that Driver, who must be acknowledged as one who possessed 


‘Harpers, N. Y., 1941. 
? Dr. Pfeiffer treats this passage, together with II Sam. 27-36, in his Introduction, pp. 
368-73. 


* Notes on the Hebrew Text and the Topography of the Books of Samuel (Oxford, 1913). 
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THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


excluding the possibility that the Psalm is the effect of harmonizing, 


gives us at least a working hypothesis. 


II Samuel 7 


5a Thus says Yahweh: 
Shall vou build me a 
house to dwell in? 6 


For I have not dwelt in a 
house from the time when 
I brought the sons of Is- 
rael out of Egypt until 
this day; but I have been 
moving about in a tent- 
7 Wherever I 
journeyed among the sons 
of Israel have I ever 
spoken to one of the 
judges whom I set as 


dwelling 


rulers over my people Is- 
rael, ‘Why have vou not 
built me a house of cedar?’ 
8aa And you shall 
speak thus to my servant 
David: Thus speaks Yah- 


weh of hosts: 


now 


8ab I took vou from the 
folds, from after the sheep, 
my 


to be prince over 


people Israel 


Psalm 8&9 


Then you spoke in 
faithful 


20a 
vision to your 


one" and said: 


206 
dem! 
have raised up a chosen 


6 upon a warrior, I 
one from the people 
21 I have found David 
my servant, with my hols 
oil I have anointed him 
22 Whom my right hand 
holds firmly, and my arm 


sustains 


I have placed a dia- 


I Chronicles 17 
4ab Thus says Yahweh: 
You shall not build me a 


house todwellin 5 For 
I have not dwelt in a 
house from the time 


when I brought up the 
sons of Israel until this 
day; but I have been 
(*)* from tent to tent- 
Wherever I 
journeyed all Is- 
rael, have I ever spoken 
a word with any of the 
judges of Israel whom I 
appointed to rule over 
my people, ‘Why have 
you not built me a house 
of cedar?’ 7aa And now 
you shall speak thus 

servant David: 
says Yahweh of 


dwelling 6 
with 


¢ 


to my 
rhus 

hosts: 
7ab I took you from 
the folds, from after the 
sheep, to be prince over 
my people Israel 


43 The correction of plural to singular is based on several MSS. and is generally ac- 


cepted. 


4 The word “moving about” should probably be supplied here from Sam. 
8 The correction of “tribes” to “judges” on the basis of Chron. is very generally ac- 


cepted. 


16 This conjectural correction, while not universally received, is superior to the certainly 


corrupted MT. 
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II Samuel 7 


102 And I shall set a 
place for my people Israel, 
and I shall plant it and it 
shall dwell there, and it 
shall not be disturbed any 


more 


106 The sons of wicked- 
ness shall no more afflict 
it,as at first llaa From 
the day when I appointed 
judges over my people Is- 
rael 

11a) I shall give you rest 
from your enemies 

9a I was with you wher- 
ever you went, and I cut 
off your enemies before 


you 


14a I shall be a father to 
him, and he a son to me 


9) I shall make you a 
great name, like the name 
of the great ones of the 
earth 


THE DYNASTIC ORACLE 


Psalm 89 


23 An enemy shall not 
overcome him, nor the son 
of wickedness afflict him 


24 I shall crush his foes 
before him 
And those who hate him I 
shall smite 


25 My faithfulness and 
my covenant-love are with 
him, and in my name his 
horn shall be exalted 

28 I shall place his hand 
upon the sea, and his right 
hand upon the rivers 
27 He shall call me, ‘My 
Father art thou, my God 
and my rock of salvation 
28 And I, even I, have 
set him as my first-born, 
supreme over the kings of 
the earth 


29 Forever I shall pre- 
serve my covenant-love 
for him, and my covenant 
is set firm with him 


191 


I Chronicles 17 


9a And [I shall set a 
place for my people Is- 
rael, and I shall plant it 
and it shall dwell there, 
and it shall not be dis- 
turbed any more 


9b The sons of wicked- 
ness shall no more trouble 
10aa And 
from the days when I ap- 


it, as at first 


pointed judges over my 
people Israel 

10a6_ I shall humble all 
your enemies 

8a I was with you wher- 
ever you went, and I cut 
off your enemies before 
you 


13a I shall be a father 
to him, and he a son to 
me 


85 And I shall make 
you a name like the name 
of the great ones of the 


earth 
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II Samuel 7 
116 Yahweh also de- 
clares that he will make 


you a house 12a¢ When 
your days are filled, and 
you sleep with your 
fathers 

13a He shall build a 
house for my name 

12ab I shall raise up 
your seed after you, the 
issue of your body, and I 
shall make firm his king- 
dom 13 And I shall es- 
tablish the throne of his 
kingdom forever 

145 If he acts wickedly 


145 i shall chastise him 
with the rod of men, and 
with the strokes of the 
sons of men 

15a But my covenant- 
love shall not depart from 
him 

155 AsI removed it from 
him who was before you 


17 This correction of the Ps. on the basis of Chron. is generally received. 
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Psalm 89 


establish his 
his 


30 I shall 
seed forever, 
throne as the days of the 


and 


heavens 


31 If his sons forsake my 
law, and walk not in my 


judgments 

32 If they profane my 
statutes, and my com- 
mandments they do not 
keep 


33 I shall visit their of- 
fence with a rod, and their 
guilt with strokes 

34 But my _ covenant- 
love I shall not remove’ 
from him 


And I shall not lie against 
my faithfulness 

35 I shall not profane my 
covenant, and the utter- 
ance of my lips I shall not 
change 


36 One thing I 


have 


I Chronicles 17 


105 And I tell you 
that Yahweh will build 
you a house llaa It 


shall be, when your days 
are filled, to go with 
your fathers 


12a He shall build me 
a house 
liad I shall raise up 


your seed after you, one 
of your sons, and I shall 
make firm his kingdom 
12a And I shall estab- 
lish his throne forever 


I shall not remove 
covenant-love from 


13ba 
my 
him 
13bb As I removed it 
from him who was be- 
fore you 


Many com- 


mentators make the same change in the text of Sam., which reading is there supported 


by the Gk. and Vulg. also. 
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II Samuel 7 Psalm 89 I Chronicles 17 


sworn by my holiness: To 

David I shall not be false 

37 His seed shall endure 

forever, and his throne as 

the sun before me 
16 Your house and your 38 Likethe moonitshall 14 I shall set him in my 
kingdom are established be established, and stand house and my kingdom 


before me; your throne is as long as!® the skies forever, and his throne 
set firm unto the ages shall be established unto 
the ages 


ORIGINAL SOURCE 


This conspectus sets all the problems of the passage before us. 
Now if our juxtaposition of parallel passages is correct—and to a 
large extent it must be held as certain, for the rest as at least probable— 
one question forces itself upon us: how are we to explain the alterations 
both in order and in sense which appear between Psalm and Samuel- 
Chronicles? In the hypothesis of literary dependence, whether of 
the Psalm and Chronicles on Samuel, as most critics believe, or of 
Samuel and Chronicles on the Psalm, as Dr. Pfeiffer maintains, these 
are the effect of editorial interpretation, alteration, and expansion 
within the limits of this dependence; that is, within the limits of the 
material which lies before us. Such a view does not recommend it- 
self here; the problem is not so much the parallelism as the lack of 
parallelism. This has been noticed by Buttenwieser, who rejects 
the ordinary view of dependence of the Psalm on Samuel as insufficient 
to explain the differences between the two.'® On the other hand, the 


18 This conjectural correction is not generally received, but MT appears to demand 
some such change. 

9T reproduce here almost the entire passage because Buttenwieser is the only critic 
who has given any attention to these differences between Sam. and Ps. While I agree 
with him on the importance of these differences, the exposition will show that we diverge 
on the conclusions to be drawn from them. “The prevailing view to the contrary, II 
Sam. 7 cannot be considered as the source of God’s promise to David in Ps. 89.... In 
these verses God is described as speaking to David directly in a vision and not through 
the medium of a prophet as in Samuel. Further, in the psalm God’s promises are made 
at the time of David’s election as king, while in Samuel they are made late in his reign... . 
Still more important is the fact that, in Samuel, Nathan’s message to him from God is 
primarily concerned with David’s plan to build the Temple, which is disapproved by God, 
and that the assurance that God will build him a house to last forever is given only inci- 
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similarities, even verbal, are too numerous and too close to admit of 
mutual independence. Hence the view of Hianel has special impor- 
tance.*® He suggests that Chronicles did not, as most critics have 
said, employ Samuel as a unique source, but that Chronicles made 
independent use of the same source which Samuel used for this passage, 
This view opens up possibilities, and it is strange that Hanel him- 
self did not follow them out. If the difierences between Samuel and 
Chronicles are too great to be explained by simple dependence, what 
is to be said of the differences between the Psalm and Samuel-Chroni- 
cles, which are still greater? If there has been independent use of a 
single source, why may we not examine the passages on the hypoth- 
esis that Psalms had access to the original source independently of 
Samuel? 

Hinel’s failure to work out these possible conclusions of his own 
theory is all the more remarkable when we notice that in his recon- 
struction of the original oracle he makes more use than other commen- 
tators of Psalm 89. He is, of course, not the first to say that there 
is a common source behind this passage; Klostermann speaks in terms 
which at least suggest this." But Hinel seems to be the first te sup- 
pose an independent use of this source in Samuel and Chronicles. 
In reconstructing the original oracle Hine] limits himself to Chronicles, 
vv. 11-14 (Sam., vv. 12-16). But a comparison of the passage shows 
that the parallelism extends beyond these verses, and the same prin- 
ciples should be applied to the whole discourse of Nathan. Certainly 


dentally, as it were, to this disapproval of David’s plan. Another equally important 
difference is that in Samuel there is no mention of world-dominion. As to the supposed 
similarity of the two in details, note (1) ‘neither shall the sons of wickedness subdue them 
any more’ is in Samuel said with reference to Israel, and not to David... (2) that verses 
27-28 of the psalm and verse 14a of Samuel arrest our attention far more by their contrast 
than by the phrase ‘father’ which they have in common; (3) that this holds good also of 
verses 31-36 of the psalm and verses 146 and 15 of Samuel” (The Psalms, Chicago, 1938, 
pp. 250-51 In the discussion I have passed over two of Buttenwieser’s points: the direct 
address of Ps. and the prophetic mediation of Sam., because I see no mutual exclusion; 
and the variation in the time of David's life, since I see no evidence whatever for this 
variation as defined by Buttenwieser. 

20 1 Chronik, p. 334. 

21 Samuel und Kénige, p. 159: ‘So redet in der hebr. Erz. nur ein Mann, der den ihm 
bekannten Wortlaut der Rede Nathans mitzuteilen sich ersparen will.” 
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Hinel is the only critic who has taken the correct approach to the prob- 
lem; others are content to cite parallel passages, without remarking 
that the most significant feature of the three passages is not paral- 
lelism, but parallelism combined with divergence. Not all of this 
can be dismissed as merely editorial, or the work of expanders, or other 
such cant of the higher criticism. Editors and expanders as well 
as authors are human, and we should be able to discover some reasons 
behind their work. The question has not been properly proposed by 
critics. It is not, which came first, Samuel or the Psalm? I submit 
that an examination of the passages will show that neither came first; 
that the original oracle was first; that the divergences of the three 
recensions can only be explained by some kind of reconstruction of 
the original oracle; that Hianel is right in saying that a common source 
has been used, but that he should have added Psalm 89 as a third and 
independent witness of the original. In a passage of such significance 
for the messianic conceptions of the Old Testament, I believe an effort 
to go behind these texts is not a waste of time. 

At the very outset we face the question whether the original oracle 
was in prose or in verse. This is distinct from the question whether 
Samuel is in verse or in prose. Almost all critics take it as prose; 
Dr. Pfeiffer himself is one exception, and Waterman in The Bible: 
An American Translation™ sets off Samuel, vv. 11-16 and Chronicles, 
vv. 13-14 as verse. But all agree that it is rhythmical, elevated prose 
(and thus are entirely out of accord with Dr. Pfeiffer’s harsh judgment 
of the passage). Samuel—Chronicles as it stands is prose, and only by 
critical surgery can one make it into verse. H. P. Smith, who himself 
attempts a metrical reconstruction which is not too successful, says: 
“The oracle shows traces of the metrical structure so frequent in pro- 
phetic composition, though it cannot be made strictly metrical without 
emending the text in many places."* Now it is not a necessary pre- 
sumption that oracular pronouncements must be in verse; but there is 
some antecedent probability. If, as here, an oracular passage is in 
prose which is truly rhythmical and elevated, and if it is paralleled by 
a metrical recension, it is very likely that it is a prose paraphrase of 
the original; and furthermore—a point of some importance—it is very 


22 Chicago, 1939. 3 Samuel (ICC, N. Y., 1902), p. 299. 
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likely that the metrical recension approaches more closely to the ex- 
pression of the original. Hianel’s reconstruction of the original I 
reproduce here as an example of critical ingenuity: 

And it shall be, when your days are filled, 

I will raise up your seed after you; 

I will be a father to him, 

And he will be a son to me; 

My covenant-love 1 will not withdraw from him— 

In my faithfulness I do not lie 

Your house is established before me, 

And your throne is confirmed forever.** 
In this reconstruction Hianel has gone to Psalm 89; there, among other 
things, he has obtained a 3:3 meter. In the course of the argument I 
shall give reasons why I think Hianel has not made sufficient use of 
Psalm 89. 

Here, then, are the possibilities: the literary connection between 
Samuel, Chronicles, and Psalm 89, admitted as a fact without further 
dispute (except from Buttenwieser, who stands alone), may be ex- 
plained by the priority of Samuel, from which the Psalm and Chronicles 
are derived (so most critics), or by the priority of Psalm 89, from which 
Samuel and Chronicles are derived (so Dr. Pfeiffer), or by the hy- 
pothesis of a common source independently used (suggested by Hinel 
for Samuel and Chronicles, and here applied to the Psalm and 
to Samuel—Chronicles). In the latter hypothesis the relative priority 
of the three recensions is of lesser importance; the real problem, as it 
is in any hypothesis, is the parallels and divergences which are ex- 
hibited in the synoptic table. And these we must now attack. 


PARALLELS AND DIVERGENCES 


The first of these is the occasion of the oracle, which in both Samuel 
and Chronicles is David’s temple project, left unmentioned in the 
Psalm. This should really cause no difficulty; the Psalmist has no 
reason to mention the occasion of the oracle, which has no point for 
his application of the oracle to the distressing situation of Israel. 
And in omitting the occasion, he has also omitted everything which 
would not be readily understood without the preliminary narrative; 


* 1 Chronik, p. 332. 
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the ‘“‘house’’ has been excised from the Psalm altogether. If, on the 
other hand, the preliminary narrative of the temple project has been 
added to Samuel, as Dr. Pfeiffer proposes, then it is pure invention, 
and this creates serious difficulties; but these, I think, will be better 
treated after an analysis of the passage, when we shall be in a better 
position to discuss the historical character of the narrative. 

Postponing this question, we next arrive at the problem of the plus 
which the Psalm, vv. 21-26 exhibits over Samuel, vv. 8-10 (Chron., 
yv. 7-10), as well as one variation in Samuel, v. 10 (Chron., v. 95) 
from Psalm, v. 23. The point of Samuel, v. 8 is that David owes all 
he has to Yahweh. From a shepherd boy he has become king by 
Yahweh’s election. Such a pronouncement can be given only with the 
purpose of putting David in his place, and looks back to David’s 
temple project—his desire, we may say, to ‘do something” for Yahweh. 
On the contrary, he should recall that Yahweh has done everything 
forhim. But the rebuke, if it is a rebuke, is only playful. Yahweh 
has not only done everything for David, but he is going to do much 
more; David never dreamed, when he was following the sheep, that he 
would become king, nor does he, now king, dream of what Yahweh is 
promising him: an eternal dynasty. Psalm 89 in its recension, pos- 
sibly expanded, entirely omits the undercurrents which we detect (not 
too fancifully, I hope) in Samuel, but dwelis through repetition upon 
that idea which, in its recension, is dominant: the choice of David as 
king isa choice of Yahweh Himself. It is hard to believe that Samuel’s 
juxtaposition of the sheepfold and the princely dignity, a frank allusion 
to David's ‘“‘rags to riches’ career, is not closer to the original than is 
Psalm 89, which refers to David entirely in those terms of idealized 
grandeur in which his memory was enshrined. But this is entirely a 
matter of taste, and Dr. Pfeiffer’s view of the passage is different. He 
has no difficulty in supposing that a fourth-century writer, living in 
the time when the idealization of David and his dynasty was a settled 
tradition, could, in rewriting Psalm 89, reduce its majestic measures 
to the homely tone of a man who knew David when he was a nobody, 
and was familiar enough with him to remind him of his antecedents.” 
I find it impossible to accept this supposition. We have here, then 

* Klostermann and Schulz (Die Biicher Samuel, Miinster, 1920) have pointed out the 
antithesis between the poor shepherd and the ruler of God’s people (ad loc.). 
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an original feature of the oracle, preserved in Samuel—Chronicles, but 
omitted from the Psalm. This does not necessarily mean that the 
Psalm recension of these verses is all expansion; we cannot exclude the 
possibility that the verses which it does preserve represent the original 
more exactly than the prose summary of Samuel—Chronicles. 
Samuel, v. 9a (Chron., v. 8a) finds, I think, a sufficient parallel in 
Psalm, v. 24; the differences are not so striking as to require special 
attention. But in Samuel, v. 10) (Chron., v. 9) we find a striking 
variation, a part of the larger variation by which Samuel, vv. 10-11laa 
(Chron., vv. 9-10aa), containing promises made not to David, but to 
the people as a whole, is without parallel in the Psalm, except Samuel, 
v. 106 (Chron., v. 9b) and Psalm, v. 236. For the verbal parallelism 
(M}""33, M13~)* is too obvious to miss; but in the Psalm the phrase is 
referred to David. The verse must certainly have appeared in the orig- 
inal oracle. If the Psalm represents the original, then we shall have to 
omit from the original oracle all reference to the people. If Samuel 
and Chronicles represent the original, then we shall have to find a 
reason why the Psalm omitted all reference to the people except this 
one line, which it kept and applied in a different sense. Between the 
two the probability is all in favor of the first. The editorial expansion 
of Samuel—Chronicles may be more easily explained. The identifica- 
tion of king and people, especially where enemies are spoken of, was so 
close in ancient political conceptions that Samuel and Chronicles are 
justified in extending this oracle to include the people with David in 
this promise. I find, in the alternative, no explanation of the Psalm; 
and therefore I omit Samuel, vv. 10a, lla@ (Chron., vv. 9a, 10aa 
from the original oracle. The commentators have sensed this diffi- 
culty. Chronicles, v. 10aé exhibits a variation from Samuel, v. 11ad 
in which Chronicles is doubtless closer to the original.*7 Chronicles 
“T will humble all your enemies” finds a closer parallel in the Psalm 
than Samuel’s “I will give you rest from your enemies.’ This ad- 
ditional parallel of Chronicles suggests that the text of the Psalm is 
not to be regarded as expansion just because it is in general a fuller 
text than Samuel—Chronicles. Now many of the commentators,” 


* Chron. for 13P has 7173, a late word 77 Cf. also Hanel, ad loc 
* This includes at least Dhorme, Schulz, Driver, and Budde; H. P. Smith accepts the 


change somewhat doubtfully. 
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offended by the words addressed to David immediately after the peri- 
cope about the people, meet the difficulty by adopting Ewald’s con- 
iecture, ‘I will give it (the people) rest from ifs enemies.”” But in 
adopting this conjecture the critics give no reason for what must 
obviously be an editorial alteration and not a mere error in trans- 
mission; they give no weight to the support of Chronicles; and they 
ignore the reading of Psalm 89, which offers the only key to the prob- 
lem. It appears that, by treating Samuel as the original oracle, they 
have, in attempting to restore the original text, come up with exactly 
the wrong answer. In view of these phenomena I think I am justified 
in pointing out the necessity of observing the freedom with which the 
source is handled in Samuel—Chronicles. 

There is no parallel in Samuel to Psalm, vv. 25-26 which mentions 
the faithful covenant-love of Yahweh and the growth of David’s 
kingdom from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. We have no 
reason to suppose that this latter verse is a vaticinium ex eventu and 
therefore not a part of the original oracle. Briggs, on the contrary, 
finds in this limitation of the Davidic kingdom an indication of the 
relatively early origin of the passage; a later writer would have spoken 
of a world-dominion.?* The argument is not altogether cogent, but 
the point has some pertinence; a rule “‘from the sea to the river”’ is an 
ideal which in David’s time would have been quite intelligible. Psalm, 
vy. 25 is parallel to v. 29, and thus either of these verses may be sus- 
pected as poetic expansion; but v. 26, unless good reasons are proposed 
against it, should be regarded as a part of the original oracle. 

Psalm, vv. 27-28 finds a partial parallel in Samuel, v. 14a (Chron., 
vy. 13a), but at the same time a striking divergence. The father-son 
relationship between Yahweh and David which appears in the Psalm 
is in Samuel—Chronicles transferred to the seed of David. It is re- 
markable that so few commentators have adverted to this.*” I have 
treated this divergence elsewhere, and maintained that the Psalm text 
should not be quoted as strictly parallel to Samuel. I have seen no 
reason to change this view, so I repeat here the argument as I formerly 
proposed it: 

*% The Psalms (ICC, N. Y., 1907), ad loc. But cf. Buttenwieser, as cited ir note 19, 


who says that the Ps. does speak of a world-dominion. 
*° Cf. again Buttenwieser as cited in note 19. 
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It seems that in these passages Solomon is not called the son of Yahweh be. 
cause he is a divinely appointed king (the sense proposed in the preceding text 
[Psa. 89:27-28]), the representative of Yahweh, but because of the special affec- 
tion which Yahweh holds for him because of David his father; not his royal preroga- 
tives, but his descent from David is envisaged .... The reason for postulating 
this distinction is the great difference between the position of David and Solomon 
in the religious history of Israel. David is not called the son of God simply as 
king, but as the divinely appointed king, the founder of the royal house and the 
depositary of the promises. He stands in a special covenant relation with Yah- 
weh; and while the covenant is made with the whole line, it is communicated to 
its members through David its head. Neither is Solomon called the son of God 
simply as king, nor does his religious position approach that of David. His 
principal claim to divine affection is that he is the son of David; the divine prom. 
ises come to him through the divine covenant with David, his throne is the throne 
of David, and Yahweh accepts him as son because he is the son of David.” 


If I were rewriting this passage at the present time, I would substitute 
everywhere “David's seed” for “Solomon,” since, as I shall explain 
below, I am almost convinced that the “‘seed”’ in Samuel and the 
Psalm refers always to the line of David as a whole and to no individual 
member. Samuel, by applying this oracle of sonship to the line of 
David as a whole has altered the sense. This leaves no doubt in my 
mind which of the two recensions reproduces the original. It is 
impossible that David’s sons should be called sons of Yahweh first, 
and that the title should be communicated to David from them. The 
sense of the title in Samuel must, consequently, be derived from the 
sense of the title in the Psalm, which here reproduces the original 
oracle. It is, however, a legitimate extension; the covenant of kingship 
with David is transmitted to his line. This is the very point of the 
whole oracle. 

I have listed Samuel, v. 95 (Chron., v. 85) as parallel to Psalm, 
v. 28), although there is no verbal parallel. We may be permitted to 
see here another example of the freedom with which the writers handled 


® Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VII (1945), 335. In addition to the references given in 
this article cf. also Kessler, Die Psalmen (Munich, 1899), p. 193, on Ps. 89:34: “David.. 
ist der eigentl. Gegenstand der Huld; sein Same ist es nur um seinetwillen (wie das Volk 
Israel um Abrahams willen).” 

® This sense of seed also harmonizes better with the use 
sense in Hebr. 1:5. Budde (Samuel, in KHC, Tiibingen, 1902), followed by Dhorme 
(Les livres de Samuel, Paris, 1910) remarks that Chron. “one of your sons’’ restricts the 
seed to a determined individual], while Sam. “the issue of your body” does not. 
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their source; it seems to me essential for an understanding of this 
passage, as I have already remarked, that we recognize this freedom. 
This verse is cited by Dr. Pfeiffer as an example of the miserable diction 
of Samuel. Driver’s only remark on the passage is a quotation from 
Wellhausen calling attention to the absence of 5173 after DY in the 
Greek and in II Chronicles as the true reading.* Notice of such critical 
data will deter one from affirming too hastily that a passage is “‘con- 
sistently wretched” in style. The parallel is not strict; the Psalm 
goes beyond Samuel, indeed beyond its own idea of David’s dominion 
in v. 26, and so Samuel—Chronicles seems to have preserved here more 
exactly the original oracle. 

Psalm, v. 29 is almost a duplicate of v. 25a, as already noticed. It 
is impossible to determine whether one of these verses is pure expansion 
until we have determined, if possible, whether the original oracle was 
redundant or parsimonious in style. And while I do not think that we 
can reconstruct the original oracle exactly, we should not plump for one 
or the other on any a priori reasoning. Both tt Psalm and Samuel- 
Chronicles exhibit a certain degree of fullness, an— so suggest a reason- 
able probability that the original oracle had the same feature; but this 
evidence is not enough to settle the question. 

Psalm, v. 30 is paralleled by Samuel, v. 12 (Chron., v. 116) and 
should be considered together with Psalm, vv. 37-38 and Samuel, 
vv. 130, 16 (Chron., vv. 126, 14). These verses offer another example 
of the fullness of both the Psalm and Samuel-Chronicles. Both Psalm, 
v. 30 and 37-38 may with good reason be regarded as part of the 
original oracle. The Psalm is divided in vv. 20-38 into two almost 
exactly equal parts, the first speaking of David, the second of his seed. 
With 30 begins the mention of his seed; with 37-38 the second part 
ends with the same idea and the same phrases with which it began in 
30—an inclusio. One wonders whether the first part of the original 
did not exhibit the same literary device; but if it did, none of the three 
recensions exhibit it. Samuel, v. 116 (Chron., v. 100), however, 
offers something very near the desired line; and since the original, 
according to our arguments, began with “Shall you build me a house?” 
the suggestion is attractive that the first half of the oracle closed with 
the same phrase turned, as in 118, to “I shall build you a house.” 


® Notes on the Hebrew Text of Samuel, ad loc. 
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This verse is an obvious and easy transition to the second half, the 
oracle proper, which begins, “I shall raise up your seed after you.” 
One further wonders whether the same phrase may not lurk in Samuel, 
v. 13a in duplicated form; but the discussion of this difficult verse I 
defer for the moment. 

We have here, then, another omission of the “‘house”’ in the Psalm, 
preserved in Samuel—Chronicles, and which must be judged a part of 
the original oracle; but it is doubtful that the colorless prose of Samuel- 
Chronicles represents the actual expression of the original. In particu- 
lar, the metaphor of the heavens for the permanence of David's dy- 
nasty, found in Psalm, vv. 30 and 37-38, which is usually regarded by 
critics as mere poetic expansion, seems necessary; surely these verses 
were uttered with all possible solemnity. Samuel, v. 12¢a (Chron., 
v. llaa) has no parallel in the Psalm. Nor does it seem that it should 
have. In Samuel—Chronicles it stands as a transition, an introduction 
to the second part of the oracle. If our reconstruction of the oracle 
is correct, there is no room for such a transition, and no need for it. 
In the altered formof the oracle inSamuel—Chronicles such a transition, 
while not strictly demanded, is in place. 

Samuel, v. 12ab-b becomes for Dr. Pfeiffer an occasion to leap upon 
the author and trample him in the dust. Here, he says, the author has 
bungled by using ‘“‘seed,’’ the word which occurs in the Psalm, his 
exemplar; elsewhere he has substituted “‘house”’ for ‘‘seed.’’ Further- 
more, in adopting this word, ‘“‘by ineptly giving a double meaning to 
‘David's seed,’ first Solomon (7:12f.), then David's ‘house’ or ‘dynasty’ 
(7:14-16), he sank into a mire of unintelligible verbiage’’ (p. 372). 
Dr. Pfeiffer thinks that the commentators have wasted their time try- 
ing to define the meaning of “‘seed”’ in these verses. ‘This confusion 
is hopeless because it existed in the author’s mind.”’ This attack 
appears to be unduly severe. Dr. Pfeiffer, and many commentators, 
speak as if the difference between Solomon and the line of David were 
contradictory. Surely Solomon belongs to the line of David. To use 
the word ‘‘seed”’ both of the dynasty and of one member of thedynasty 
is not, perhaps, to speak with exactness, but neither is it confusing.” 

*4 Schulz (Die Biicher Samuel, I1, 80-81) shows that “seed,” although its original sense 
is that of an individual descendant, is used in the O. T. with great freedom to indicate 
either an individual or a line of descent. Schulz himself accepts it as individual in sense 


in Sam. 7:12. 
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When we say that England expelled the Stuarts, we should not think 
that we were confusing our listener if he concluded that James I ac- 
companied his grandson into exile. Nor is it confusing when, as here, 
something is predicated of a group collectively without distinguishing 
precisely whether the predication is verified in one or several members 
of the group. The occasion calls for no such precision. 

Dr. Pfeiffer’s criticism of the use of “‘seed”’ and “‘house”’ is even more 
unfounded. Apart from the fact that the metaphors of ‘“‘seed”’ and 
“house” for dynasty are not so violently discordant that it would be 
utter confusion to use them in the same passage, Dr. Pfeiffer has no 
reason to refuse the writer permission to use the word “‘seed”’ except 
his own theory that Samuel is copying from the Psalm. The original 
oracle in the recension of Samuel reaches its high point exactly where 
Dr. Pfeiffer finds confusion. Beginning from David’s project to build 
a house, the oracle turns the phrase into the dynastic promise: ‘J will 
build you a house; I will raise up your seed after you.’”’ Dr. Pfeiffer 
cannot accept this, because he thinks that the author of Samuel in- 
vented the story of the house. Any confusion which is thus introduced 
into the text on this score is due to Dr. Pfeiffer’s theory, and not to the 
mind of the author of Samuel. 

We come now to the discussion of Samuel, v. 13a (Chron., v. 12a), 
in some ways the most difficult line of the whole passage. I believe 
that most honest readers will confess to themselves a feeling that 13a 
has no business being there; it is a violent interruption of the trend 
of thought, and is the only line of the passage which can be used in 
support of Dr. Pfeiffer’s criticisms. Most commentators (including 
Dhorme and Schulz) have not hesitated to label it an interpolation; 
they have not thought it worth their trouble to seek a plausible emenda- 
tion. But this is to overlook the fact that its presence in both Samuel 
and Chronicles is a strong indication that it represents something in 
the original; nor have we any reason to think that there is an essential 
corruption in the text. We shall not reach a satisfactory emendation 
by making the text say what we want it to say. 

Nor does there seem to be any necessity for such violent measures. 
We have already seen ample evidence to show that in none of the three 
recensions have we the exact words of the original oracle. Further- 
more, we have seen that in each of the three recensions the source is 
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handled with great freedom. We do well here to bear in mind Kloster- 
mann’s remark on Samuel, v. 17: ‘‘Here we have the words of a man 
who refrains from quoting the exact words of Nathan, which he knows.” 
We cannot omit this verse from the original oracle just because it is 
missing in the Psalm, since the Psalm has omitted all reference to the 
house; but, if other arguments can be brought to bear, we may with 
good probability see in this verse the same type of editorial expansion 
and alteration which we have already noticed in Samuel—Chronicles. 
In this connection a similar alteration in Chronicles, v. 14, which reads 
“T shall set him in my house and my kingdom forever,”’ for Samuel, 
v. 16 “Your house and your kingdom are established forever,” throws 
some light on the present line. ‘‘My house”’ in Chronicles signifies 
the Temple beyond all practical doubt. This variation admits of no 
other explanation except as an editorial alteration to create an allusion 
to a well known fact of previous history: the royal patronage of the 
Temple. The use of the word ‘“‘house”’ permits the Chronicler to turn 
the verse so as to suggest the intimate connection which existed be- 
tween the house of David and the house of Yahweh. It is certainly 
possible, and I think that the intrusive character of Samuel, v. 13a 
makes it quite probable, that we have a similar allusion in this line. 
The “building of the house’’ occurs in Samuel, v. 116, which we have 
observed is the central point of the oracle. When the writer of Samuel 
included his summary of the oracle in his narrative, he had behind him 
the historical fact that the temple which David had desired to build 
was actually built by Solomon. Hence in 13a he has turned 110 so 
as to allude to this: David did not himself accomplish his desire, but 
it was fulfilled through his seed, which is conceived in the oracle as the 
heir of the promises made to David. I believe we may goa step further 
and suggest that the presence of the phrase, ‘‘the issue of your body,” 
in Samuel, v. 12, which seems to define the seed in this verse as 
Solomon, and ‘“‘one of your sons” in Chronicles, v. 116 (another ed- 
itorial alteration!), which certainly so defines it, is consequent to the 
alteration of 13a. This explanation of the verse, I submit, is entirely 
in accord with the character of the recensions which Samuel and 
Chronicles give of the original oracle as we here conceive them, and 
thus offers a more satisfying reason for the presence of this line than the 
ordinary critical “interpolation.” 
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Samuel, v. 146 and Psalm, vv. 31-33 are obviously parallel. The 
pericope is missing in Chronicles. I find no better explanation for 
this than that of Hiinel, that the purpose of the Chronicler is not to 
write a complete history, but an idealized history.» The fuller text 
of the Psalm is almost universally tagged as a Deuteronomic expansion, 
either original or the work of the omnipresent ‘“‘Deuteronomic redac- 
tor,” because of the well known enumeration of “laws, judgments, 
statutes, and commandments.” This differs slightly from the order 
usually found in Deuteronomy where ‘‘statutes and judgments’’ is 
aset phrase. Such an inversion, if the author were familiar with the 
Deuteronomic formula, can be nothing but deliberate. This enumera- 
tion is a weak reason for calling the verse Deuteronomic. Deuter- 
onomy neither created these words nor staked out a monopoly on their 
collocation. And if our previous observations on the prevailing full- 
ness of the text of the original oracle are correct, it is probable that the 
oracle here went beyond the very brief phrase of Samuel, particularly 
since the apodosis of the sentence both in Samuel, v. 146 and in Psalm, 
vy. 33 has two members to one in the protasis of Samuel’s formula. 
With this reservation, we may admit that the phrase as it now stands 
in the Psalm may be partly due to the influence of Deuteronomy. 

More puzzling is the brief but significant expansion in Samuel, v. 
146, ‘the rod of men” and “‘the strokes of the sons of men.’”’ Water- 
man’s translation, “the sons of Adam,” appears to me less preferable. 
The absence of the article with 078 is outweighed by its parallelism with 
2,8 (also anarthrous). No satisfactory meaning can be found except 
“the rod of all men”; Yahweh will punish the descendants of David 
like other men. The privileged position of the dynasty does not 
exempt its individual members from the general law of retributive jus- 
tice. But, Psalm, v. 34 goes on, “I will not remove my covenant-love 
from them.” The antithesis is obvious. But what is there to deter- 
mine whether the expansion of Samuel is original? If we follow here 
the presumption, for which we have already noticed some probability, 
that the original oracle exhibited some fullness of expression, then we 
shall have to explain why it is omitted in the Psalm. I can find no 
satisfactory reason for the omission; whereas a satisfactory reason for 
the expansion is suggested by the character of the recension of Samuel- 


° 1 Chronik, p. 326. 
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Chronicles as we have hitherto conceived it. We may explain Samuel’s 
text as an exegetical addition of the type already discussed in preceding 
verses; it reflects a time when the sins and punishments of the descen- 
dants of David were a matter of common experience—punishments 
which fell upon the hapless subjects of the monarch—and made them 
sometimes wonder whether this were the proper treatment for the 
chosen people under a chosen dynasty. 

Samuel, v. 15@ (Chron., v. 13d) and Psalm, v. 34 point the anti- 
thesis to the threat of punishment in the preceding lines. The descen- 
dants of David, while subject to the universal law of justice, are privi- 
leged just because they are the line of David and heirs of his covenant 
with Yahweh. Even their sins cannot annul this covenant, which 
was made with the head of the line, and is beyond the reach of any 
individual member of the line. The promise of an eternal dynasty 
made to David is absolute, and cannot be frustrated by his descen- 
dants.* This again illustrates the pre-eminence of David. Those 
who sin are themselves punished, while the promise remains. We 
notice that in this verse only Chronicles has preserved the correct 
reading, “I will not remove.” 

Psalm, v. 155 (Chron., v. 130) refers to the deposition of Saul, and 
has no parallel in the Psalm. It is difficult to find anything by which 
to determine its originality. As the Psalm now stands, there is simply 
no room for it. On the other hand, what reason can we assign for its 
omission? As an expansion of the original oracle by a historical al- 
lusion of the type which by now we may almost judge characteristic 
of Samuel—Chronicles it may be more easily understood; consequently, 
I judge it no part of the original. 

Psalm, v. 35, an expansion of 34, has no parallel in Samuel—Chron- 
icles; and since it adds practically nothing to the oath of 36-38, it may 
be regarded as pure poetic expansion. The oath, as I have already 
indicated, can hardly be omitted in the same way, since it is paralleled 

% This has been well remarked by Klostermann (Samuel und Kénige, ad loc.), whose 
note in substance is this: Though David’s sons are punished like other men, the paternal 
love of Yahweh persists, and punishment is inflicted according to the end which Yahweh 
has in view, so that the punishment will never become a catastrophe which would deprive 
Yahweh’s love of its object and thus show that Yahweh’s love had turned to hatred or 
indifference. 

7 1 Chronik, p. 338. 
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by Samuel, v. 16 (Chron., v. 14) and ends the second part of the oracle 
with an inclusio. The contents of these verses I have already treated 
in speaking of Psalm, v. 30. 

An analysis of the prayer of David, Samuel, vv. 18-28 (Chron., 
yv. 16-27), lies, I think, outside the scope of this study. It is, however, 
necessary to refer to a remark of Hinel.*7 He sums up his conclusions 
as showing that the original oracle included only Chronicles, vv. 1-4, 
106, 11-14, 15, and indicates as the best reason for this limitation the 
prayer of David, which adverts only to these portions of the preceding 
narrative. This is too simple. It supposes that the prayer of David 
has to refer to all the elements of the preceding narrative. The 
dynastic promise is the heart of the narrative, that to which all features 
of the account are pointed and in which it culminates. Neither from 
a psychological nor from a literary point of view is it improbable that 
this great promise should blot everything else out of sight.** And 
this exclusive attention to the dominant feature of the oracle is itself 
an obstacle to thinking that the oracle or the prayer is pure invention. 
Pure invention, unless it is far more artistic than Dr. Pfeiffer admits, 
would have drawn out the parallel between the prayer of thanksgiving 
and that which occasioned the prayer. 


DATE AND HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF PASSAGES 


After this analysis of the passages in question we are now in a better 
position to deal with Dr. Pfeiffer’s arguments about their date and their 
historical character. His theory is, to repeat, that II Samuel 7 is a 
fourth-century composition; that it is borrowed from Psalm 89 as its 
source; and that the preliminary narrative of David’s plan to build 
a temple is pure invention. Once we have discussed this theory and 
the arguments Dr. Pfeiffer adduces in its favor, we shall be able to draw 
whatever conclusions may offer themselves from these considerations. 
We may distinguish Dr. Pfeiffer’s fourth-century date from his denial 
of the historical character of the passage. Even if it were written 
in the fourth century, it would stiil be possible that the passage might 


** Kirkpatrick puts it thus: ‘“‘ .... the marvels of the choice of Israel and the promise 
of eternal dominion to the house of David are so overwhelming that they quite naturally 
form the subject of David’s thanksgiving, even to the exclusion of any reference to the 
Temple” (Second Book of Samuel, Cambridge, 1930, p. 301). 
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contain older historical material. Recent criticism has been extremely 
cautious in calling a passage unhistorical just because its present liter- 
ary form is relatively late.** The preceding examination, as I have 
frequently indicated, leads tothe conclusion that II Samuel 7,as it now 
stands, is not a contemporary work and does not reproduce exactly 
the original source, at least as far as the dynastic oracle is concerned; 
but this conclusion casts no doubt on the historical character of the 
passage. Now the only argument Dr. Pfeiffer presents for a fourth- 
century date is contained in a single sentence: ‘‘The character of the 
language places it closer to the later than to the early period, probably 
in the late fourth century.’ Happily Driver’s excellent Notes spare 
me the necessity of giving any more space to meeting this argument 
than Dr. Pfeiffer gives to proposing it. Driver indicates no evidence 
that the character of the language is closer to the later than to the 
earlier period.** If Dr. Pfeiffer has found some evidence, he would 
have done well to indicate it. Hence we may confine ourselves to his 
Achilles, by which he attacks both the pre-exilic date and the his- 
torical character of the passage. This argument runs somewhat as 
follows: “‘The chief argument for a pre-exilic date is the eternity of 
the Davidic dynasty”; but certain additions to the prophetic books 
and some late psalms show us that this is a post-exilic idea, and con- 
sequently “the only argument adduced for the early date . . . is wholly 
irrelevant.’’ Any argument which might be adduced from the priority 
of Samuel to Psalm 89 is also irrelevant, since Dr. Pfeiffer places the 
Psalm as prior because of the ‘“‘wretched style” of Samuel.” 

Now I do not believe that “‘the eternity of the Davidic dynasty” 
is the only argument for the early date of the passage—at least of its 
source; there is also the pertinent fact that this chapter appears in a 
book whose antiquity and historical reliability as a whole have been 
well established. But since Dr. Pfeiffer has chosen to put the argu- 


*? Cf. Olmstead, “History, the Ancient World, and the Bible,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, 2 (1943), 1 ff., and Albright’s excellent discussion of method, From the 
Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 33-47. 

“ Cf. also Budde, Richter und Samuel, p. 244: ‘Im allgemeinen hat das an sich schéne 
und erhabene Stiick volleren und dlteren Klang als D.” 

“It is unbecoming for me to tax Dr. Pfeiffer on a question of method; but is that 
procedure entirely valid which places a passage in the late fourth century because the 
only argument for its pre-exilic date is irrelevant? 
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ment entirely on the basis of historical probability, let us follow it on 
his terms and see where it leads us. The argument which he rejects as 
irrelevant would run in substance thus: “The eternity of David’s 
dynasty can have been conceived only when that dynasty was in exist- 
ence. But after the Exile it was disestablished beyond all hope of 
restoration.’’ Now history offers numerous instances of the idea of 
an eternal dynasty, or at least of a dynasty of indefinite permanence. 
The idea may be found in the inscriptions of Babylonian and Assyrian 
monarchs, in the poetry of Augustan Rome, and in the literature of 
Elizabethan and Victorian England. I should like to hear of a single 
instance when the idea did not arise under the circumstances which 
appear in all the periods I have just mentioned: a birth or a resurgence 
of national strength, an outburst of confident patriotism, a wave of 
success and prosperity in war, politics, commerce. I say “arise,”’ 
for it is possible for this idea, once conceived, to persevere into a period 
of decadence. I should like to hear of a single instance when such an 
idea arose when a nation had just been beaten prostrate; much more 
when, like the Hebrews, its national life had literally been extinguished. 
Dr. Pfeiffer has committed himself to the proposition that the oracle 
was invented; very well, let him show us the historical forces which 
would invent it. Merely from the point of historical analogy nothing 
ismore improbable. Nor can we strain the unique religious genius 
of the Hebrews too far—particularly when their own literature de- 
scribes them as void of unique genius in religion or in anything else, 
and testifies that any religious excellence possessed by the Hebrews is 
due entirely to the teaching and the inspiration of God. If the oracle 
were invented, then by historical analogy David’s reign, before the 
tension under Solomon which resulted in the schism of Jeroboam, is 
the one period in Hebrew history when it would have been invented. 

But there is no reason why it should have been invented in the fourth 
century or at any other time. Dr. Pfeiffer says that the writer felt 
himself under the necessity of explaining why David did not build a 
temple. Dr. Pfeiffer may well wonder whether he himself is not under 
the same necessity. It is a datum of history that David did not build 
atemple. It is also a datum of history, although Dr. Pfeiffer does not 
accept it, that he wanted to build a temple. Such a desire is in itself 
quite consonant with his character as our only sources describe it. 
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That he constructed a palace, however unpretentious, and repaired and | 
enlarged the city wall is affirmed (II Samuel 5:9, 11). He established | 
relations with Hiram of Tyre (ibid.), which would give him both the | 
model and the means of building a temple, the same model and means 


which Solomon employed. He transferred the Ark to the City of | 


David, and could have had nothing else in mind but the establishment 
of a sanctuary to replace that of Shiloh, probably destroyed by the 
Philistines, to make the royal capital the religious capital as well. 
David’s resources were in all probability equal to the task; if they were 
not, David was the kind of man who would have found the resources. 
To deny that he conceived the plan of a temple is to play with history; 
to admit it is to lay oneself immediately under the necessity of ex- 
plaining why he did not build it. The only reason which the sources 
offer is a divine oracle; again, to deny the truth of this is to play with 
history. David never let any man stand between himself and his 
ambitions; nothing but a divine oracle would have stopped him. 
There can be no reason why the sources offer this explanation of his 
failure to build a temple except that this was the explanation. 
Steuernagel offers some reasons, of unequal weight, why this narra- 
tive could not have been invented in the seventh century.“ The only 
one which I consider here is the alleged anti-Temple character of the 
narrative. This is an exaggeration; it is not anti-Temple, although it 
is hardly enthusiastic about the Temple. But any seventh-century 
writer (or better, early sixth) who was acquainted with Jeremiah’s 
Temple Discourse would, it seems to me, have no difficulty in compos- 
ing this comparatively mild deprecation. Hinel thinks Chronicles 
5-6 (Sam. 6-7) were intruded from some such conservative circle as 
the Rechabites or the Hemanites of Gibeon.* He does not, however, 
remove all reference to the Temple as an intrusion. Nor is there 
any contradiction, as Hinel asserts, between Chronicles 5-6 (Sam. 6-7) 
and Chronicles 12 (Sam. 13). But there is an inconcinnity (for which 
I have proposed above a hypothetical solution), which makes it difficult 
to sec how any one can refer to this as a Temple oracle. The Temple 
is the occasion of the oracle and no more; and Hummelauer’s statement 
that the summa argumenti is: “‘Non tu aedificabis mihi domum, sed 


© Einleitung in das alte Testament (Tiibingen, 1912), pp. 324-5. 
© 1 Chronik, p. 340. 
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Salomo filius tuus,”’ is incomprehensible.** The sum of the argument 
is, if anything: You shall not build me a house, but I shall build you a 
house. So it is summed up by Dhorme, Schulz, and most commenta- 
tors. Hummelauer was fascinated by the Temple. It is of much 
less importance than he thought. The text squares exactly with 
Jeremias’ Temple Discourse (and I do not mean thereby to imply 
literary dependence). ‘To a God who dwells in temples not made with 
hands it makes very little difference whether his earthly dwelling is 
under goatskins or cedar. 

But to place this passage, with Dr. Pfeiffer, as an invention of the 
fourth century also approaches the incomprehensible. As far as our 
fragmentary records allow us to reconstruct Jewish thought of the 
fourth century, it appears that the indifference which Aggeus and 
Zacharias attacked over a century earlier had been replaced by the 
intense devotion to the Temple exhibited in the writings of the Chroni- 
cler and in the Judaism of Maccabean and New Testament times. 
This devotion is repugnant to such an offhand attitude towards the 
Temple. Even the rationalist should find it easier to imagine God 
revealing this passage in the fourth century than to imagine a Jew of 
that period thinking it up by himself. Or if the remote possibility that 
some rare soul, perhaps a student of Jeremiah, composed this cannot 
be excluded, it is even more difficult to imagine him intruding it into 
the national history. The fourth century would have preserved this 
passage as a traditional part of the history of the nation, and not 
otherwise. As a matter of simple historical probability, the passage 
is best understood as antedating the existence of the Temple itself. 
Why should we reject a coherent explanation which accords with all 
the data of our sources, and strain the probabilities to the breaking 
point? There is only one reason, and that is the reason implicit in 
Dr. Pieiffer’s entire argument: the critical theory that there was no 
messianic conception before the Exile. 

I say implicit, because Dr. Pfeiffer does not invoke this as a critical 
postulate directly; nevertheless, it is in the background of every line 
of his treatment of the passage. The critical theory to which I refer, 
defended by a great number of scholars past and present, asserts that 

“Comm. in libros Samuelis (Paris, 1886), p. 318. Substantially the same idea is voiced 
by Buttenwieser, as cited in note 19. 
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the pre-exilic literature contains no messianic hope; that the messianic 
expectation arose as a spiritual solace for the Jews after the collapse 
of their nation; that the pre-exilic prophets spoke exclusively in q 
threatening tone, and that any messianic promises found in pre-exilic 
literature are ‘“‘additions.’’** This question is too large for me to enter 
into here, too closely connected with this discussion to be ignored, 
This much may be said: if this theory were established, it would cer. 
tainly invalidate any such line of examination as I have attempted here, 
But every scholar knows that it is not established, and that it is not 
only so-called “conservative” critics who reject it. This passage 
simply refuses to be assimilated to any such theory. Whether it 
can be assimilated is not my problem, because I regard that theory as 
false; and in discussing the passages now in question I am under no 
obligation to set forth my reasons for so regarding it.” 

Dr. Pfeiffer’s reference, then, to a “widespread hope among the Jews 
during the Persian and Greek periods for a restoration of David's 
throne” has no meaning except in the context of this critical theory. 
The formidable array of citations of ‘additions to the prophetic books” 
and of four psalms which Dr. Pfeiffer gives (p. 371) somewhat resem- 
bles a charge of birdshot; but apart from this theory it does no real 
damage. It is unnecessary to be trapped into a discussion of each one 
of these passages. What they amount to is a removal, in accordance 
with the critical theory, of all expectation of the eternity of David's 
dynasty from the pre-exilic prophets. I have examined Dr. Pfeiffer's 
treatment of these passages to see whether his arguments need any 
special attention, and they do not. It is odd that Duhm defended 
Isaias 9:5ff. as authentic; generally speaking, if Duhm admits that a 
passage is authentic, it is authentic.*? Perhaps he slipped here. Con- 
sequently, there is nothing to do but fire the charge of birdshot right 


back; let us have these texts of Samuel, Chronicles, and Psalm 89 

A recent statement of this view in brief and popular language appears in Smith-Irwin, 
The Prophets and Their Times (Chicago, 1941), pp. 127-30 

“T may refer to Dr. Pfeiffer’s Introduction, p. 438: ‘‘Numerous modern scholars, 
however, are certain that Isaiah not only proclaimed the imminence of the Day of the 
Lord... but also the coming of a Messianic king... .” 

 Jesaia (HKAT, Géttingen, 1902), ad loc. I have nothing available later than the 
second edition, so I do not know whether this was Duhm’s final judgment on the passage, 
juoted in the opposite sense; but it is remarkable that 


except that I have not seen him | 


he ever published the opinion at all 
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discussed on a purely inductive basis, with no reference, implicit or 
explicit, to the antecedent impossibility of such an expectation before 
the Exile—which is precisely the point at issue. For we have in this 
passage, as I have already remarked, a datum which stubbornly refuses 
to fit into that critical theory; and this is the reason, if Dr. Pfeiffer will 
permit me, why this passage has always exercised, and will exercise, 
such ‘‘a strange fascination for biblical students.” 

If, therefore, we have an original oracle reported here, there is no 
escape from the conclusion that this is, as Cornill puts it, ‘‘the root of 
messianic prophecy’’—in so far, that is, as the messianic idea includes 
a kingdom under the eternal dynasty of David. Here it may be worth 
notice that almost all of Dr. Pfeiffer’s “‘additions” to the prophetic 
books speak of a past or an impending fall of the kingdom followed by 
a restoration of the line of David. One striking exception is Isaias 
9:5ff., which, like the present passage, does not include such a collapse 
and restoration in its purview. Duhm could have done more than 
allude to this as an argument for the authenticity of the passage. 
When we meet such a combination of texts, does it not appear to be 
more in harmony with whatever laws of development there are to 
see in the promise of restoration an application of the original absolute 
promise to a new situation, than to find in the absolute promise a 
development of the promise of restoration, which itself is alleged to 
be invented at a time when not even restoration was humanly possible? 
Again, perhaps it is a question of taste. Dr. Pfeiffer writes: 

Belief in the eternity of something that has ceased to exist is characteristic of 
Judaism in its early stages, and furnishes one of the secrets of its extraordinary 
vitality. In general, the vigor of a religion seems to be proportionate to its dis- 
regard of reason and logic. When a faith ceases to cry out defiantly Credo quia 
absurdum and becomes rational, its days as a vital, inspiring force in the lives of 
men are numbered (p. 371). 

Very interesting; but I believe Dr. Pfeiffer has here ventured on a 
statement which the biblical evidence will not support. I am sure he 
does not mean to say that his theory is right because it makes the writer 
of If Samuel 7 act in the silliest possible manner, since, in religion, 
unlike other fields of human activity, the sillier a man is, the more 
vital and inspiring is his force in the lives of men. I am sure Dr. 
Pfeiffer does not mean to imply that the much greater religious vigor 
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which he finds, with all readers, in Isaias, Amos, and Osee is due to 
a proportionate disregard of reason and logic, or that they were even 
sillier than the writer of II Samuel 7. Dr. Pfeiffer, in his own treat- 
ment of these men, uses such phrases as “‘great religious thinker,” 
“creative thought,” ‘clear, straightforward,” etc. I suggest, in view 
of his estimate of these men, that he omit the paragraph just quoted. 

Klostermann’s note on II Samuel 7:19 is extremely important, and 
no study of this passage, to my mind, can afford to ignore it. In 
substance it is this: As God made the first man and rested, regarding 
him as perfect and communicating to him power over creatures, so 
He has given, finally, the kingship of Israel to David and his house. 
As the sin of man does not remove him from the lordship of creation 
or degrade him beneath some new creature, so the sins of the dynasty 
bring no new dynasty. This certainty that David’s kingdom is the 
irrevocable beginning of an eternal development, a movement towards 
a universal goal, since Yahweh, who will extend His kingdom over all 
nations, has united Himself in David with the kings of Israel in an 
eternal community of interest as a father with his sons, is the source of 
Psalms 2, 110, and all the prophecies concerning the house of David. 
Thus far Klostermann; and, while the interpretation of v. 19 which 
gives occasion for these remarks may be regarded as an unfortunate 
venture, I have seen no summary of the passage which so coherently 
and comprehensively exhibits its meaning. The passage thus summed 
up recommends itself, as Klostermann says, as the root of all subse- 
quent prophecies about the house of David. Psalm 89 expresses the 
difficulty of one who could not reconcile the impending fall of the king- 
dom with the promise of an eternal dynasty; Amos, Osee, Isaias, 
Jeremias forsee the impending fall and predict a future restoration of 
the house of David—because it has been promised an eternal dynasty. 
The passage offers the only satisfying explanation of this recurring 
expectation, this ‘‘widespread hope’’—an original divine oracle. 

Dr. Pfeiffer’s next step is to show that II Samuel 7 is really depend- 
ent on Psalm 89, and not, as the more common view proposes, the 
source of the Psalm. Practically all his arguments here rest on the 
wretched style and confused thinking of the author of Samuel, and | 
have touched upon these in the course of the examination. And I have 
been at pains to propose evidence which supports a hypothesis opposed 
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both to that of Dr. Pfeiffer and to that of the majority of commenta- 
tors, that the parallels and divergences are best understood if we sup- 
pose that we have three recensions of an original oracle reproduced 
exactly in none of the three. 

The question of the relative priority of Psalm 89, II Samuel 7, and 
[ Chronicles 17 in their present form has not been decided in this ex- 
amination, nor do I think it can be. The opinion which dates the 
Psalm in the last years of the monarchy of Juda appears to me to have 
the preponderance of evidence in its favor.“* The large number of 
exilic and post-exilic texts which speak with the utmost frankness of 
the disaster of 587-586 are sufficient to establish the presumption that 
the present text and others like it, which speak of national troubles 
with no reference to the fall of the kingdom, antedate that disaster. 
Now there is no reason why II Samuel 7, if the chapter were put into 
its present form after the fall of Jerusalem, should of necessity introduce 
a reference to it into its own edition of the oracle; nevertheless, the 
freedom with which, as we have seen, Samuel handles its source would 
permit such an allusion, just as it permitted the allusion to Solomon’s 
Temple in v. 13a. I must go counter to Dr. Pfeiffer’s opinion and 
state that the language, as far as it shows anything, is more in accord 
with a pre-exilic date; and in this I find myself in agreement with the 
majority of commentators. It is therefore at least provisionally accept- 
able that the present edition of this passage in Samuel was prepared 
between the time of the source itself, the tenth century, and the time 
of the composition of the Psalm, probably the late seventh or early 
sixth century. Whether we can be more precise than this I do not 
know; neither does it seem necessary. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

We are now in a position to sum up whatever conclusions are possible 
from thisstudy. From a preliminary glance at the parallels and diver- 
gences of Samuel, the Psalm, and Chronicles I have chosen as a working 
hypothesis the assumption that these cannot be explained merely by 
literary dependence, but only as the result of three recensions of an 
original source; that all three must be considered as possibly including 
material from the original source; and that the Psalm, as written in 


“ Cf. the arguments in Kessler, Die Psalmen, and Briggs, The Psalms, ad loc. 
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metrical form and as free from the obvious inconcinnities of Samuel 
and Chronicles, may be taken as the basis of operations. By an 
analysis and comparison of the three recensions I propose that the 
oracle probably included the elements shown in the table below. In 
this table parallel passages are indicated by juxtaposition. No 
juxtaposition indicates that the element is missing in the recension 
where nothing is shown. Verses set off in parentheses represent ele- 
ments of the oracle which by editorial application and extension differ 
in some sense from the original form. Question marks indicate possible 


expansions. 
Samuel Psalm Chronicles 
5-7? 4-6? 
8 21-22? 7b 
(108, 1148) 23 10ab (9b) 
9a 24 8a 
25? 26 
(14a) 27-284 (13a) 
9b 28) 8b 
29 
11lab lla 
12ad, b 30 11a, b 
146 31-32? 
145 33 
15a 34 13ba 
135? 16 36-38? 126 (14) 


One obvious conclusion is that I cannot agree entirely with Hianel’s 
hypothesis that Chronicles used the original source independently. 
Ironically enough, it was this very hypothesis which led me on this 
chase. If both Samuel and Chronicles have introduced such notable 
alterations into the original oracle, not only in its order but even in the 
sense in which the oracle was extended by application and allusion, 
it is altogether impossible that they should independently exhibit such 
harmony in the nature and extent of these alterations. But the evi- 
dence, I believe supports Hinel’s theory to this degree, that Chronicles 
had access to and used the original source as well as Samuel's recension 
of it. Why he did not reproduce it exactly needs no more answer than 
why Samuel or the Psalm did not; at least one of them failed to do so. 
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The evidence suggests that the problem of their literary relationship 
is best solved by supposing that all of them have handled the source 
freely; and I see no more of a problem, theologically speaking, in their 
treatment of the source than exists in the Synoptic narratives of the 
discourses of the Savior. 

Another conclusion which I draw from this examination is that 
Psalm 89, for those parts of the original oracle which it has preserved, 
represents the original source more exactly than Samuel or Chronicles. 
What characterizes the Psalm is the omission of all reference to the 
Temple. I have given reasons why this Temple narrative cannot be 
regarded as pure invention, and must consequently be included in the 
original oracle. It has not seemed necessary to argue that the direct 
address of Samuel and Chronicles represents the original rather than 
the indirect address of the Psalm, as this appears evident. 

A third conclusion is the absolute priority of the original oracle, and 
its historical validity as a contemporary report. The dynastic oracle 
must be placed exactly where the literary tradition places it, in the 
time of David himself, and be understood as the root of the prophecies 
of the messianic kingdom. The relationship of this oracle to the pro- 
phetic descriptions of the messianic kingdom lies outside the scope of 
the present paper. 

One more conclusion which might be expected is a metrical recon- 
struction of the original oracle. This I omit, since such reconstructions 
are usually without any plausibility. Here, in particular, where the 
source has been handled with such freedom, it would seem to be an 
effort of desperation. A prose paraphrase of the elements listed in 
the preceding table, omitting all possible expansions, would read as 
follows: 


Thus speaks Yahweh: Should you build me a house to dwell in? For I have 
? 


never dwelt in a house, nor have I ever said, Why have you not built me a house? 
Now therefore thus speak to my servant David: Thus speaks Yahweh of hosts: 
I took you from the pasture, from following the sheep, and I raised you up a 
warrior, a chosen one from the people, and anointed you with my holy oil. An 
enemy shall not overcome you, nor the son of wickedness afflict you. I crush 
your foes before you, and smite those who hate you. You shall call me, My 
Father, my God, my rock of salvation, and I set you as my first-born, great among 
the kings of the earth. I shall preserve my covenant-love with you forever. 
Shall you build me a house? Rather I shall build you a house. I shall raise up 
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your seed after you, and I shall establish his kingdom forever. If he acts wickedly 
and profanes my law, I shall punish him with the rod and stripes; but my covenant. 


love I shall never remove from him. I shall not profane my covenant, nor be 
false to the oath I swear to David by my holiness: Your house is established before 
me as the sun, and your seed like the moon shall endure forever. 


While it is not possible to anticipate all possible objections, one 
obvious difficulty is that this reconstruction is toolong. It is, however, 
no longer than the form in which Psalm 89 reproduces it; and it seems 
to me an invalid literary assumption that prophetic oracles must 
be limited to one or two verses. If the evidence indicates that a 
prophetic oracle was not brief, the wisest course is to follow the evi- 
dence. 

Most of the arguments here adduced depend for their strength on 
their plausibility. In much literary criticism this is all one can seek: 
and if a hypothesis succeeds in making better sense of a passage, that 
is a point in its favor, although it is no demonstration. Hence | 
present this for what it is, and no more: a plausible hypothesis. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIVE CLERGY 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


HORACIO DE LA COSTA, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


rt 1s clear both from the repeated and emphatic declarations of the 

Holy See and from the nature itself of missionary activity that one 
of the most important tasks of the missionary, if not the principal one, 
is the formation of native priests who can eventually receive from his 
hands the administration and propagation of the Catholic Church in 
their own country. 

“First of all,”’ says Pius XI in his encyclical letter, Rerum Ecclesiae, 
“let Us recall to your attention how important it is that you build up a 
native clergy. If you do not work with all your might to accomplish 
this, We maintain that your apostolate will not only be crippled, but 
it will prove to be an obstacle and an impediment for the establishment 
and organization of the Church in those countries.’"* Seven years 
previously, Benedict XV had couched the same idea in no less vigorous 
terms: ““The main care of those who rule the missions should be to 
raise and train a clergy from amidst the nations among which they 
dwell, for on this are founded the best hopes for the Church of the 
future.” 

Benedict XV and Pius XI were not, of course, enjoining anything 
new; they were merely repeating what the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda had insisted on almost from the beginning of its existence,* 
and what the Code of Canon Law imposes as a grave obligation on 
vicars apostolic.‘ 

The specific purpose of missionary activity is the permanent estab- 
lishment, in its entirety, of the visible Church in those lands and 
among those relatively isolated groups where it is not yet firmly 


‘AAS, XVIII (1926), 73. The translation used for this and subsequent quotations 
from Rerum Ecclesiae and Maximum Illud is that of the America Press edition of these 
encyclicals, New York, 1944. 

? Encyclical! letter Weximum Illud, 30 November, 1919, AAS, XI (1919), 4445. 

>Cf. Collectanea S. C. de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 1907), I, nn. 62, 150, 1002. 
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established. The Son of God became Man in order to save all men 
by uniting them to Himself through membership in His Church. 
This imposes an obligation on the Church to render herself visible to 
all; that is, so present and accessible that men of good will everywhere 
may, if they wish, participate in her life by receiving her doctrine and 
partaking of her sacraments. And since the need that men have of 
the Church is a permanent need, her presence in every nation and 
community must likewise be permanent: she must take root. Finally, 
men have need of all that the Church can give them; hence she must 
be established everywhere in her entirety, endowed with all the means 
necessary for the carrying out of her divine mission, which is to bring 
about the eternal and temporal welfare of the individual and of society. 

It is easy to see how essential the formation of a native clergy is to 
the achievement of this missionary goal; for the Church can neither be 
rendered sufficiently accessible, nor permanently established, nor 
established in her entirety in any given nation without recruiting her 
clergy from among the members of that nation. All other things 
being equal, the native priest exerts a greater influence on his country- 
men, and is better able to present Christ and His message in a fashion 
suited to their genius and character. ‘Linked to his compatriots as 
he is by the bonds of origin, character, feelings and inclinations, the 
indigenous priest possesses extraordinary facilities for introducing the 
faith to their minds, and is endowed with power of persuasion far 
superior to those of any other man.’ 

Moreover, the Church is only then securely founded when she is 
assured of a clergy sufficiently numerous to administer and develop 
her various works, and she has no such assurance as long as her person- 
nel in any given territory is dependent for its recruitment on foreign 
lands. Right order demands that the Church in each nation attend 
first to her own needs before providing for the needs of her missions; 
and political conditions, as Pius XI points out, will not always permit 
her free access to those missions. 

§ Cf. E. L. Murphy, S.J., The Purpose of Missions (Missionary Academia Studies, I, 2; 
New York: Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 1943), p. 8; P. Charles, S.J., Les 
dossiers de l’action missionaire (Louvain: Aucam, 1938), I, 24; Tragella, “Introduction 
a la missionologie,” in Revue de l'Union Missionaire du Clergé, Janvier, 1934, Supplément. 

* Benedict XV, Maximum Illud, AAS, XI (1919), 445 
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Suppose that on account of a war or on account of other political events, one 
government supplants another in the territory of the missions, and that it demands 
or orders expulsion of foreign missioners of a certain nationality; suppose likewise 
(although this is not likely to happen), that the inhabitants who have attained a 
higher degree of civilization, and as a result a correspondingly civil maturity, 
should wish to render themselves independent, drive from the territory both the 
governor and the soldiers and the missioners of a foreign nation under whose rule 
they are, and that they cannot do this save by recourse to violence, what great 
harm would accrue to the Church in those regions, We ask, unless the native clergy, 
which has been spread as a network throughout the territory, could provide com- 
pletely for the population converted to Christ?? 


Finally, the Church in her entirety is the Church completely or- 
ganized. Until the full hierarchy of bishops, priests and laity has 
been articulated or at least sketched in outline, the Church cannot 
strictly be said to have been brought into existence in any country, 
as Father Charles well points out: 

The native clergy, therefore, is not the coping stone of the missionary edifice; 
it is the foundation stone. The truth is, that as long as it does not yet exist, the 
mission itself does not exist either. To have a clergy of their own is not a reward 
held out to those peoples who render themselves worthy of it; it is the necessary 
instrument to render them worthy of God. No one dreams of giving a stonemason 
a trowel because he has done a good construction job, or of placing wheels on a 
carriage because it has successfully negotiated a journey. ... The Church is no- 
where planted, it is nowhere established in any permanent fashion, as long as the 
continuance of the priestly function is not stably assured by the inhabitants 
themselves of the region. 


We may consider it as certain, then, that one of the indispensable 
objectives of missionary work, intrinsic to its very nature and in- 
separable from it, is the formation of a native clergy; and that until 
that formation is accomplished, a territory cannot be said to have 
ceased to be a mission. Only where “an indigenous clergy, adequate 
in numbers and training, and worthy of its vocation”’ has been brought 
into existence, can the missionary’s work be considered brought to a 
happy close; only there may the Church be said to be established.° 

In the light of these considerations, it is somewhat disconcerting to 

7 Rerum Ecclesiae, AAS, XVIII (1926), 75. 


’ Missiologie (Paris: Desclée, 1939), I, 111-12. 
*Cf. Benedict XV, Maximum Iilud, AAS, XI (1919), 445. 
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observe that after more than three hundred years of missionary 
endeavor, this objective has not yet been fully accomplished in the 
Philippines. Although it has recently become a politically independ- 


ent nation, it remains, to a large extent, mission territory. 

Claimed for Spain by Magellan in 1521, the Philippine Islands 
began to be effectively colonized in 1565, when Miguel Lépez de 
Legaspi founded the settlement of Cebu. Manila’s first bishop, 
Fray Domingo de Salazar of the Order of Preachers, arrived in 1581; 
and in 1598, Manila became an archbishopric with the creation of three 
suffragan dioceses: Cebu, Nueva Caceres and Nueva Segovia.’ By 
1605, thanks to the missionary zeal of Spanish Augustinians, Domin- 
icans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, the majority of the population had 
been baptized." Since that date, the Filipinos have been over- 
whelmingly Catholic in numbers, and they remain so today. 

At the same time, there are at present not nearly enough priests to 
take care of this Catholic population. Partial statistics compiled 
soon after the late war place the number of priests, both secular and 
religious, at 1,580, which means an average of one priest for every 
9,000 Catholics.’? Nor are they all native Filipinos. Approximately 
500 of them are foreign missionaries: Spaniards, Americans, English- 
men, Canadians, Australians, Irishmen, Germans, Belgians, Italians, 
Dutchmen. Three of the fifteen dioceses and three prefectures 
apostolic are manned almost entirely by these missionaries. They 
staff the seminaries, and, together with the various missionary sister- 
hoods, administer practically all the Catholic schools and works of 
charity. Naturally their establishments are, with few exceptions, 
financially supported from abroad. 

If we contrast these figures with those of the China Mission—2,026 
Chinese priests in 1939, or one to every 1,500 Catholics"*—it will 

Cf. El archipiélago filipino (Washington: Imprenta del Gobierno, 1900), I, 376-9. 
This is a collection of data on the Philippines compiled by Jesuit missionaires and published 


by the United States Government 
"Cf. E. G. Bourne’s historical introduction to E. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson’s The 


Philippine Islands (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1902-1909), I, 33-7. This is a col- 
lection of Philippi: € source material translated into Englis! 

12 These figures are computed from data given in the Almanaque de Nuestra Senora del 
Rosario (Manila: Imprenta de Santo Tomds, 1946), pp. 200-274, published by the Domin- 


ican Fathers of the University of Santo Tomas 
3 Cf. J. P. Ryan, M.M., The Church in China (Missionary Academia Studies, I, 5; New 


York: Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 1944), p. 26 
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NATIVE CLERGY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


appear that the development of the native clergy in the Philippines 
has been abnormally slow, and calls for an explanation. The purpose 
of this paper is, by means of a brief historical survey, to determine 
what causes have contributed to retard the formation of a Filipino 


cle rgy. 
ORIGIN OF THE SITUATION 


The Philippine Islands were evangelized as a Spanish colony under 
the regime of the Patronato. The Patronato was an arrangement 
based on the Bull Universalis Ecclesiae of Julius II, by which the 
Roman Pontiff granted to Ferdinand and his successors on the throne 
of Spain the exclusive right: (1) to erect or to permit the erection of 
all churches in the Spanish colonies; and (2) to present suitable candi- 
dates for colonial bishoprics, abbacies, canonries and other ecclesiastical 
benefices. ‘This concession was made in view of the Spanish sovereign 
having undertaken to promote the evangelization of his pagan subjects, 
and to provide for the material needs of the Church in his dominions." 

The Spanish kings took their patronage of the Church in the Indies 
very seriously. In 1594, for instance, we find Philip II writing to his 


governor in the Philippines: 


Because I have learned that better results will be obtained by assigning each 
[religious] order a district by itself, I command you, together with the Bishop, to 
divide the provinces among the religious in such manner that where Augustinians 
go there shall be no Franciscans, nor religious of the Society [of Jesus] where there 
are Dominicans. Thus you will proceed, taking note that the province allotted to 
the Society must have the same manner of instruction as the others; for this same 
obligation rests upon them as upon the others, and it does not at all differ from 


them.'5 


The colonial administrators, in their turn, looked upon the authority 
of the Spanish Crown as competent to dispose of ecclesiastical person- 
nel. Governor Lufs Pérez Dasmarifias, writing to the King, seems to 
consider this a perfectly natural assumption. 


“ For the text of Universalis Ecclesiae, cf. F. J. Herndez, S.J., Colecctén de bulas, breves 
y otros documentos relativos a la Iglesia de América y Filipinas (Brussels: Vromant, 1879), 
I, 25 ff. Fora brief summary, cf. J. Ylla, O.P., “Constitutio Quae mari sinico,” in Boletin 


eclesidstico (Manila), XVI (1938), 381-2. 
% Philip II to Dasmarifias, Aranjuez, April 27, 1594; in Blair and Robertson, The Phili p- 
pine Islands, IX, 120. 
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For many years this colony has desired and hoped for the coming of priests of 
the Society of Jesus, for the benefits of their presence and for the good of souls in 
these Islands, in whose conversion and advancement the Society has the dexterity 
known to Your Majesty. ... I request that it may please Your Majesty to com. 
mand Father General [of the Society] to order the provinces of Europe to gather 
perhaps forty priests whom Your Majesty may send to the help of these Islands, 


Thus, in virtue of the Patronato, the Spanish King wielded a pre- 
ponderant and decisive influence on the administration of the Church 
in his dominions. His right of presentation, in practice, meant that 
every missionary bishop and priest was appointed or approved by the 
Crown and depended on the Crown for his support; the priest was, in 
other words, a salaried government official. As such, the Crown 
assigned to him the sphere of his activities, and decided any conflicts 
that arose between him and the civil government of the colony, or 
between him and other ecclesiastical officials. 

This arrangement resulted in many and obvious advantages. It 
relieved the missionaries of all financial anxiety by placing the material 
resources of the government at their disposal. It distributed and 
coordinated their activity, thus avoiding in many cases duplication of 
effort and conflicts of jurisdiction. It gave stability to their work, 
whose continuity and ordered development was assured by an imperial 
power at least equally as zealous for the spread of the true faith as it 
was for the extension of its sovereignty. The comment of the six- 
teenth-century colonial historian Herrera has, therefore, a broad basis 
in fact: 

The concession which the Holy and Apostolic See of Rome made to the Crown 
of Castile and Leon of the ecclesiastical patronage of that New World was a measure 
greatly beneficial, whereby God Our Lord, who alone sees and makes provision for 
what the future has in store, brought about a work worthy of His great goodness; 
for experience has shown that if this New World had been governed in any other 
fashion, it would never have been administered with that balanced harmony and 
consonance which now exists between religion, justice and good government, and 
the [resulting] obedience and tranquillity [of the colonies].!7 

© Dasmarifias to Philip II, June 20, 1595; in Colin-Pastells, Labor evangelica (Barcelona: 


Henrich, 1900-1902), II, 9, n. 1. 
1° Descripcién de las Indias occidentales, décad. 1, cap. 28; cited by Ylla, art. cit., pp. 
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On the other hand, the actual working out of this close cooperation 
between the Church and the Spanish Crown circumscribed and re- 
tarded the normal development of a native secular clergy in a way that 
could scarcely have been foreseen. We saw above how Philip II, with 
a view to the equitable distribution of labor, partitioned the mission 
field in the Philippines among the various religious orders. He had 
previously decreed, by royal cédulas of 1557 and 1561, that the doctrinas 
or mission parishes which were assigned to the regular clergy could not 
be transferred by the bishops to the secular clergy. Secular priests 
were to be given parishes in territory which had not previously been 
assigned to any religious order. This was all very well in theory, but 
since, as far as the Philippines was concerned, the entire mission had 
already been divided among the religious orders, what territory was 
left for the secular clergy? The secular priest was practically reduced 
by royal legislation to being an assistant of the religious parish priest."* 

Everyone knew, of course, that parish work was the proper sphere 
of the secular clergy; that the religious missionaries had charge of the 
doctrinas which they had founded only for the purpose of building them 
up into regular parishes; and that when this had been accomplished, 
these pioneers were to give way to the secular clergy and push on to the 
frontier. Such had always been the policy of the Church; but the 
regime of the Patronato placed great difficulties in the way of carrying it 
out. 

Any transfer of parishes, as we have seen, required the consent of the 
Crown; and the Crown, or at least the Crown administrators, were 
extremely reluctant to permit such a transfer. Since the Spanish 
religious were, in the great majority of doctrinas, the only colonial 
officials who were willing to take up permanent residence with the 
natives, it was thought necessary to the good government of the colony 
to keep them there. And as a matter of fact, the mere presence of 
these zealous missionaries and thoroughly loyal subjects in regions far 
from the capital dispensed with the expense and effort, which might 
otherwise have been necessary, of maintaining large armed forces for 
the purpose of policing the colony. Hence Governor Sarrié was merely 

8 Cf. A. Brou, S.J., “Notes sur les origines du clergé philippin,” Revue d'histoire mis- 
sionaire, IV (1927), 541-2. 
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giving expression to a long-standing policy when he wrote to the King 
in 1787 that 


a second consideration which has decided me not to remove the religious from the 
doctrinas is that, even if the indios and Chinese mestizos'* possessed all the neces- 
sary qualifications [for administering them], it would never conduce to the advan- 
tage of the State and the royal service of Your Majesty to hand over to them all the 
parishes. The experience of more than two centuries has shown that in all the 
wars, rebellions, and uprisings that have broken out, the religious parish priests 
were the ones who contributed most to the pacification of the malcontents.” 


The actual functioning of the Patronato, then, led to royal legislation 
and to a colonial policy which left little scope for the secular clergy, and 
gave no encouragement either to native candidates to aspire for the 
priesthood, or the missionaries to train them. Nor was ecclesiastical 
legislation and policy in the Spanish colonies of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries any more favorable. The first missionaries to 
the New World, it is true, and even some of the first civil officials, were 
thoroughly in favor of the immediate formation of a native clergy. 
Thus Father Constantino Bayle, S.J:, is able to cite a certain Rodrigo 
de Albornoz as writing to the King from Mexico in 1525: 


In order that the sons of the caciques* and lords be instructed in the Faith, Your 
Majesty must needs command that a college be founded wherein they may be 
taught reading and grammar and philosophy and other arts, to the end that they 
may be ordained priests; for he who shall become such among them will be of 
greater profit in attracting others to the Faith than fifty Christians [i.e., Euro- 
peans].” 

This and similar petitions induced the King to found the famous 
college of Santiago Tlatelolco, which was entrusted to the Franciscans 


and solemnly inaugurated in 1536. It was limited to the sons of the 
native aristocracy, and was expected to serve the double purpose of 
forming a cultured élite among the laity and providing a certain number 
of native priests.” 

18 Indios were native Filipinos; Chinese mestizos were persons of mixed Chinese and 
Filipino blood. 

Pedro Sarrié to the King, Manila, December 22, 1787; cited by Sinibaldo de Mas, 
Informe sobre el estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1842 (Madrid, 1843), IIT, 33. Only a lim- 
ited number of this third volume of Mas’ work was printed for the exclusive use of the 
royal ministers. There is a copy in the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

21 The cacigues constituted the native nobilit 
22 Espaiia y el clero incigena de América,”’ Razin y Fé, XCIV (1931), 216 
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However, the high hopes conceived in the beginning with regard to 
the enterprise did not seem to have been realized, for we find the 
Dominican Provincial of Mexico vigorously representing in 1544 that 


the Indians ought not to be permitted to study [arts and theology], because no good 
will come of it; in the first place, because they will never turn out to be regular 
preachers, since to preach effectively it is necessary that the preacher have some 
ascendancy over the people, and these natives have no ascendancy whatever over 
theirown. Secondly, because one cannot be sure of them, and the preaching of the 
Gospel cannot be entrusted to them, for they are but new in the Faith and it has 
not yet taken firm root in them. Thus they are liable to give expression to erro- 
neous doctrines, as we know from experience some have actually done. Thirdly, 
because they have not the capacity to understand firmly and aright what pertains 
to the Faith, and the reasons thereof, nor is their language such as to be able to 
express them with propriety. .. . : And from this it follows that they ought not to be 
ordained to the priesthood, for their being priests will give them no better standing 


than they have now." 


Not many years later, Bishop Zumérraga was writing to the King 
that “it seemed to the religious themselves that the revenues wou!d be 
better employed in the hospital than in the College of Santiago, which 
we know not whether it will continue in existence much longer, as the 
best grammarians among the native students fendunt ad nuplias potius 
quam ad continentiam.”'** 

The failure of this first experiment and of others like it seems to have 
led to a very strong reaction against the native clergy, and under the 
influence of this reaction the councils and synods of the New World in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century passed rather drastic measures 
forbidding or severely limiting the ordination of natives and even their 
religious profession. The first Council of Mexico (1555) declared that 
sacred orders were not to be conferred on Indians, mestizos and mulat- 
toes, who were classed with the descendants of Moors and persons who 
had been sentenced by the Inquisition as lacking the good repute which 
befitted the sacerdotal character. The third Council of Mexico 
(1585) repeated the prohibition, while softening it somewhat: 

2 Cf. R. Ricard, Etudes et documents pour l'histoire missionaire del’ Espagne et de Portugal 
Louvain: Aucam, 1931), pp. 155-7. 

* Letter to the Visitor of New Spain; cf. Bayle, art. cit., pp. 221-2. 

* Cf. Bayle, art. cit., p. 223. 

* Ibid., p. 522. 
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That respect and reverence may be shown to the order of clerics, the sacred 
canons decree that those who suffer from natural or other defects which, though not 
culpable, detract from the dignity of the clerical state, should not be ordained, lest 
the recipients of holy orders suffer contempt and their ministry be held in derision. 
Wherefore this Synod forbids . . . that Mexicans who are descended in the first de- 
gree from Indians, or from Moors, or from parents of whom one is a Negro, be 
admitted to holy orders without great care being exercised in their selection [sine 


magno delectu).?° 


The second Council of Lima (1591), however, decided with laconic 
severity that “Indians are not to receive any of the orders of the 
Church."* Thus Father Bayle concludes that “after the generous 
intentions of the beginning had suffered shipwreck on the reefs of ex- 
perience, the ordinary legislation [of the Church in New Spain] was 
unfavorable to the native clergy, whose ignorance and natural in- 
stability inspired no confidence, and whose mean origin obscured the 
dignity [of the priesthood].** This ecclesiastical policy was naturally 
extended to the Phillippine mission, which was officially attached to 
the Church of Spanish America. An interesting indication of this 
may be noted in the rules and regulations drawn up by Governor Cor- 
cuera for the Seminary of San Felipe de Austria, which he founded in 
Manila in 1641. Rule 3 provides that ‘the collegiates must be of pure 
race and have no mixture of Moorish or Jewish blood, to the fourth 
degree, and shall have no Negro or Bengal blood, or that of any similar 
nation, in their veins, or a fourth part of Filipino blood.” 

The wisdom of this procedure has been questioned. It certainly 
forms a contrast with the policy of the Holy See in the missions directly 
dependent on Propaganda, and even with the practice of missionaries 
within the sphere of the Portuguese Padroado, so similar in many 
respects to its Spanish counterpart. 

In 1518, a Brief of Leo X authorized the ordination of East Indians 
and Negroes ‘considered capable of serving God in their respective 
countries.” A year before St. Francis Xavier's arrival in Goa, a native 
seminary had been established and several Malabar priests had been 
ordained. India, in fact, had its houses of formation for the native 


2°? Concilium Mexicanum, 1585, lib. 1, tit. 4: ‘‘De vita, fama et moribus ordinandorum,” 


n. 3; in Mansi, Conciliorum ...amplissima collectio, XXXIV, cols. 1034-5 
*8 Cf. Brou, art. cit., p. 544. 9 Ibid., p. 524 
*° Cf. Blair and Robertson, of. cit., XLV, 175 
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clergy twenty years before the Council of Trent made such establish- 
ments obligatory in every diocese of the Catholic world.*' 

As early as 1626, Propaganda had enjoined on the Bishop of Japan 
“to confer holy orders, the priesthood included, on such Japanese as he 
shall consider suitable and necessary.”’ Again in 1659, Alexander VII 
advised Propaganda to instruct the vicars apostolic being sent to Ton- 
kin, China, and Cochinchina that ‘‘the principal reason for sending 
bishops to those regions was that they might employ every means in 
their power to train native youths so as to fit them for the priesthood, 
and thus be able to ordain them and distribute them throughout those 
vast countries, where they may diligently promote the cause of 
Christianity under their [the bishops’] direction”; and hence they 
should always have this end in view, namely, “to draw as many as 
possible of the most promising native youths to the clerical state, to 
educate them, and in due time to ordain them.” Succeeding Popes 
were no less clear and emphatic in their insistence on this point.” 

The famous Visitor of the Jesuit missions in the East, Father Alex- 
ander Valignano, went even further, and in a celebrated consulitum 
caused the following resolution to be adopted: 


It is necessary that there should be a bishop in Japan. But let him not be sent 
from Europe, a stranger both to the language and the customs. It is abnormal for 
a Church to be without a bishop; and yet here a foreign bishop will not do. Con- 
sequently natives must be ordained either in Macao or in India. Let them be put 
to the test: we shall see whether one of them will be worthy of the episcopate. As 
far as the Japanese are concerned, there are grounds for hoping that if they are 
well trained in learning and piety in the seminaries, they can become as capable as 
Europeans of becoming religious, priests, and bishops.* 


Thus the persecuted Japanese Church could boast of several martyr 
priests and religious at a time when there was probably not yet a single 
native priest in the Philippines. 

We must take care, however, not to ascribe this deficiency in the 
Philippine mission entirely to the royal cédulas of Philip II or the 
decrees of the Spanish-American councils. A third contributing cause 


"Cf. A. Brou, S.J., “L’encyclique sur les missions,” Etudes, CLXII (1920), 593. 

2 Cf. the Jnstructio of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda of November 23, 1845, 
in the Collectanea (ed. 1907), n. 1002. 

*Cf. Brou, “L’encyclique sur les missions,” pp. 593-4. 
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must be taken into account, namely, the difference in the cultural level | 
of the two mission territories. As Father Charles points out, the estab. | 
lishment of the visible Church which is the specific aim of missionary | 
activity demands a certain degree of civilization below which it js 
impossible.** It would be difficult, for instance, to encounter suitable 
material for the priesthood among a people just beginning to organize 
into stable political communities. Now the Filipinos during the early 
years of Spanish colonization were just such a people; whereas India, 
China, and Japan already had very high and ancient cultures of their 
own. Thus the failure of the Tlatelolco experiment was probably due, 
at least in part, to the fact that it was a little too premature; and the 
prohibitions of the Councils of Mexico and Lima, though perhaps too 
sweeping, were fundamentally a sound precaution. 

To sum up: three main causes combined to retard the formation of a 
native clergy in the Philippines. The first was the primitive condition 
of society, which had first to be raised to that level of cultural maturity 
required before it could provide suitable aspirants to the Catholic 
priesthood. This preliminary work of civilization was mainly if not 
solely the achievement of the first Spanish missionaries, and we need 
neither add nor detract from an American historian’s assessment of it: 

In the light ... of impartial history raised above race prejudice and religious 
prepossessions, after a comparison with the early years of the Spanish conquest of 
America or with the first generation or two of the English settlements, the con- 
version and civilization of the Philippines in the forty years following Legaspi’s 
arrival must be pronounced an achievement without parallel in history.* 


The second cause was the framework of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment constructed by the Patronaio in the colony: a framework which 


provided no suitable room for a native clergy even when the mission | 


was ready for it. And the third was the conciliar and synodal legisla- 
tion of Spanish America, extended without modification to the Philip- 
pines: legislation which, while it effectively prevented the ordination of 
unworthy candidates, did so by excluding even the worthy from the 
priesthood. 

The first of these causes was by nature transitory. There came a 
time when, thanks to the creative energy of the Church even on the , 
™* Les dossiers de l’action missionaire, I, 31. 

%* E. G. Bourne, op. cit., I, 37 
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natural and temporal level, there was no longer any valid objection to 
admitting native Filipinos to holy orders. The other two causes, how- 
ever, had that inelastic tenacity with which human institutions cling 
to existence long after they have outlived their usefulness; and so we 
must not be surprised to find the idea of a native clergy opposed even 
by those who should have been most zealous in promoting it. 


OFFICIAL OPPOSITION 


In a report submitted to Innocent XI around 1680, the Secretary of 
Propaganda, Monsignor Urbano Cerri, remarked about conditions in 
the Philippine mission that 


notwithstanding the great number of Monks in these Islands, and the progress of 
the Catholick Faith, there are some faults; particularly the neglect of many con- 
versions, which might be attempted without great Labour; and want of Charity 
towards the Sick, who are obliged to get themselves carried to Church, to receive 
the Viaticum, and the Extreme Unction. Besides, no Care is taken to make the 
Natives study; and Holy Orders are never conferred on them, though they have the 


necessary qualifications to be Ordained. 


Cerri’s observation is borne out by a very interesting letter written 
by Archbishop Pardo of Manila to the King at thissame time. It was 
a strongly worded protest against a royal decree issued in 1677 which 
sought to encourage the formation of a native clergy in the Philippines. 
The following is Blair and Robertson’s summary of Archbishop Pardo’s 
letter: 


The archbishop stated the little inclination that the Indians have for theological 
and moral studies, and that there was the additional difficulty of their evil customs, 
their vices, and their preconceived ideas—which made it necessary to treat them as 
children, even when they were fifty or sixty years old. He considered even the 
sons of Spaniards, born in the Islands, unsuitable for priests, since they were reared 
by Indian or slave women, because of their defective training and education in 
youth. Finally, on account of the sloth produced by the climate, and of effeminacy 
and levity of disposition, it was evident that if they were ordained priests and made 
ministers to the Indians when they were not sufficiently qualified therefor, through 


* The quotation is taken from an English translation published in London in 1715, 
entitled, An account of the state of the Roman Catholick religion throughout the world, written 
for the use of Pope Innocent XI by Monsignor Cerri, secretary of the Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide, pp. 113-14. There is a copy in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

“Op. cit., XLV, 182-3. 
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the necessity there was for them, they did not again open a book, and with their 
vicious habits set a very bad example to their parishioners. That which should be 
done was to send from Espaijia those religious who were most zealous for the con- 
version of souls.*? 


It seems obvious that Archbishop Pardo’s argument could be valid 
only if native candidates to the priesthood had been tried and found 
wanting; and yet he objects to any fair trial being made at all of them. 
The defects which he alleges—‘‘their evil customs, their vices, their 
preconceived ideas,” “the sloth produced by the climate,” “‘effeminacy 
and levity of disposition’’—are not ineradicable; on the contrary, is it 
not precisely by seriously undertaking the task of forming priests 
according to the mind of the Church that these defects are most effec- 
tively eradicated? 

At any rate, it appears both from Cerri’s report and Archbishop 
Pardo’s letter that the formation of the native clergy in the Philippines 
was not seriously undertaken before 1680. Father Brou states, with- 
out citing his sources, that there were already native priests to the num- 
ber of sixty in the year 1655;°* but the qualification ‘‘native” in the 
writers of the period is to be received with caution, since it could mean 
creoles, that is, Spaniards or other Europeans born in the colony. The 
first ecclesiastical seminary in the Philippines, the Colegio de San 
José, founded by the Jesuits in 1601, was limited, at least in the begin- 
ning, to Spanish students,** and we have already seen how the charter 
of Corcuera’s short-lived Colegio de San Felipe de Austria forbade the 
admission of applicants who were one-fourth Filipino.* 

Any remaining doubts are removed by an enquiry made by the King 
in 1697 as to whether there existed in the Philippines any seminary for 
the native clergy. Governor Cruzat y Géngora replied in aletterdated 
June 13, 1700, that there was not and never had been any such institu- 
tion in Manila, adding that he did not consider such a foundation 
necessary.*? 

Upon receiving this reply, the King consulted his Council and certain 
bishops as to what he should do about it, and in April, 1702, arrived at 

* “Notes sur les origines du clergé philippin,” p. 546. 

* Cf. W. C. Repetti, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in the Philippine Islands (Ma- 
nila: Good Shepherd Press, 1938), II, 168-9 


Supra, p. 228 
“ Cf. T. H. Pardo de Tavera, Una memoria de Anda y Salazar (Manila, 1899), pp. 48-9. 
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the decision that “‘since it has been ordained by the sacred canons and 
by pontifical bulls that there should be a seminary for young men 
attached to all cathedral churches, that they may assist at the divine 
service and at the same time be trained in the sciences,” there should 
be founded in the city of Manila a seminary for eight seminarians.“ 

This royal decree, however, like previous ones to the same effect, was 
simply pigeonholed by the local administrators.“ The first man to 
take any effective steps towards the establishment of a seminary for 
natives in the Philippines seems to have been the Abbé Sidotti, who 
came to Manila in 1702 in the entourage of the famous Cardinal de 
Tournon. Apparently with the approval of Archbishop Camacho, he 
succeeded in collecting enough contributions from the residents of 
Manila to begin the construction of a seminary building between the 
governor’s residence and the city wall, to one side of the postern gate.“ 
It was to be large enough to house seventy-two seminarians, who were, 
according to Sidotti’s ambitious project, to be recruited not only from 
the Philippines but from the various missions of the Far East. It was, 
in fact, to be a regional seminary for the whole Orient. 

Unfortunately the King, upon hearing of the good abbé’s activities, 
took them as officious interference on the part of a foreigner in the ad- 
ministration of his royal patronage—interference, moreover, which 
would result in the admission into the colony of all sorts of other for- 
eigners: an obvious threat, to his way of thinking, to the peace and good 
government of the Philippines. 

He therefore lost no time in commanding his governor to tear down 
whatever the Abbé Sidotti had succeeded in constructing on the pro- 
posed site of the seminary and to erect in its stead what had been or- 
dained in the cédula of 1702, namely, a seminary for eight seminarians, 
no more, and those seminarians to be recruited only from the colony.” 

This order was effective in putting a stop to the Abbé Sidotti’s proj- 


® Loc. cit. 

“So Pardo de Tavera. San Antonio (Crémicas, I, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., 
XXVIII, 117-18) reports that they proceeded as far as appropriating the money for 
starting the work. 

“ Pardo de Tavera, op. cit., p. 49. 

“Cf. Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XLV, 192 ff. 

“Ibid., XXVIII, 120-21. 

© Pardo de Tavera, op. cit., pp. 49-50; Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XXVIII, 121. 
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ect, but as for the King’s alternative, nothing more is heard of it until 
1720. A royal letter of this year asks the governor whether it would 
not be a good idea if the site and foundations of the proposed seminary 
be used instead for ‘‘the erection of a building for the Royal Exchequer, 
the Royal Treasury, and an armory with lodgings for the infantry.’ 
Thus the seminary for native priests did not advance beyond the paper 
stage until 1772, when Archbishop Sancho de Santa Justa y Rufina 
transformed the University of San Ignacio, after the explusion of the 
Jesuits, into the diocesan seminary of San Carlos. 
FIRST SEMINARIES FOR NATIVES 

Earlier in the eighteenth century, however, various educational in- 
stitutions which had originally been founded exclusively for Spaniards 
had begun to educate native Filipinos for the priesthood. The Jesuit 
historian Murillo Velarde, writing in 1762, remarks drily that “there 
are in the Philippines, as in other parts of the world, many who are 
stupid and ignorant; but there are not wanting some who have wit 
and ability, sufficient for the study of Grammar, Philosophy and Theo- 
logy, in which they have made some progress, though not much.’’*® 

If ‘some progress’”’ had already been made in 1752, the first step 
must have been taken some years earlier; and this is doubtless what the 
Augustinian, Fray Gaspar de San Agustin, tried to prevent when he 
wrote in 1725: 

It does not seem good that I should refrain from touching on a matter which is 
most worthy of consideration, and that is, that if God because of our sins and theirs 
should desire to chastise the flourishing Christian communities of these Islands by 
placing them in the hands of natives ordained to the priesthood (which seems likely 
to happen very soon), if (I say) God does not provide a remedy for this, what abomi- 


nations will result from it! 


San Agustin’s warning seems to have had little effect, for in 1750 
native priests had charge of 142 parishes and missions out of a total of 
569. These first-fruits of the Filipino clergy seem to have been equal 
to the exacting demands of their vocation. The Spanish Jesuit Del- 

** Pardo de Tavera, loc. cit. 

** Geographia historica (Madrid: Ramirez, 1752), VIII, 37 


5° Cf. Mas, Informe, III, 33. Italics ours 
*! Cf. Brou, “‘Notes sur les origines du clergé philippin,” pp. 546-7. 
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gado could even say of some of them that “although they are indios, 
they can serve as an example to shame Europeans.’ He cites two 
instances: Eugenio de Santa Cruz, a native of Pampanga, who became 
Judge Provisor of the Diocese of Cebu and Qualificator of the Holy 
Office; and Bartolome Saguinsin, a native of Antipolo and parish priest 
of a partido of Quiapo—‘‘omitting mention, only because brevity com- 
pels me to do so, of many others, living and dead, who are worthy of 
having their names mentioned in this history.”* 

The passage occurs in that part of his history where Delgado under- 
takes to refute the animad-ersions made by Fray Gaspar de San 
Agustin a quarter of a century earlier regarding the Filipino character 
in general, and in particular its unfitness for the clerical state. Since 
San Agustin’s letter became a kind of locus communis from which later 
controversialists quarried their arguments, and since Delgado’s reply, 
being that of one who was himself a Spaniard, may be expected to be 
free from racial bias, it will not be amiss to give the substance of both. 

San Agustin argued that the ordination of Filipinos to the priesthood 
would in no way change their character, to the detailed description of 
whose numerous and grave defects he devotes the major portion of his 
letter. Rather, he insists: 


Rather, their pride will be aggravated with their elevation to so sublime a state; 
their avarice with the increased opportunity of preying on others; their sloth with 
their no longer having to work for a living; and their vanity with the adulation that 
they must needs seek, desiring to be served by those whom in another state of life 
they would have had to respect and obey; in such wise, that the malediction of 
Isaias, 24, shall overtake this nation: ‘It shall be as with the people, so with the 
priest.’ For the indio who seeks holy orders does so not because he has a call to a 
more perfect state of life, but because of the great and almost infinite advantages 
which accrue to him along with the new state of life which he chooses. How much 
etter it is to be a Reverend Father than to be a yeoman o: a sexton! Whata 
difference between paying tribute and being paid a stipend! Between being 
drafted to cut timber and being waited on hand and foot! Between rowing a 
galley and riding in one! All of which does not apply to the Spaniard, who by be- 


® Historia general sacro-profana, politica y natural de las Islas del Poniente llamadas 
Filipinas (Manila; Atayde, 1892), p. 293. The date is that of the printed edition; the 
manuscript was completed in 1754. 

8 Loc. ci 

* Forced labor supplied lumber for the shipyards. 
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or a general, together with many other comforts of his native land, where his estate 
has more to offer than the whole nation of indios. Imagine the airs with which 
such a one will extend his hand to be kissed! What an incubus upon the people 
shall his father be, and his mother, his sisters, his female cousins, when they shal] 
have become great ladies overnight, while their betters are still pounding rice for 
their supper! For if the indio is insolent and insufferable with little or no excuse, 
what will he be when elevated to so high a station? ... What reverence will the 
indios themselves have for such a priest, when they see that he is of their color and 
race? Especially when they realize that they are the equals or betters, perhaps, of 
one who manged to get himself ordained, when his proper station in life should have 
been that of a convict or a slave?™ 


Delgado’s refutation of these strictures is as devastating as it is ur- 
bane. To the charge that the native candidates for the priesthood will 
have no standing in the community, being congenital slaves or potential 
jailbirds, he replies: 


Those [natives] who are being educated in any of the four colleges in Manila 
which are devoted to the formation of the clergy are all sons of the better class, 
looked up to by the indios themselves, and are not /imaua or of the oltpon class, as 
the Visayas—or maharlica or alipin, as the Tagalogs—call the slaves and freedmen. 
These boys are being educated by the Reverend Fathers of Saint Dominic or of the 
Society [of Jesus]; they instruct them in virtue and letters, and if any of the bad 
habits of the indio cling to them, these are corrected and removed by the teaching 
and conversation of the Fathers. Moreover, their Lordships the Bishops, when 
they promote any of them to holy orders, do not go about the matter blindfolded, 
ordaining any one who is set before them, but with great care and prudence gather 
information regarding their purity of blood and de moribus et vita, examining them 
and putting them to the test before they are made pastors of souls; and to say 
otherwise is injurious to these illustrious prelates, to whom we owe so much respect 


and reverence.* 


This is not to say, of course, that native priests have without excep- 
tion lived up to expectations. To demand as much from the priest- 
hood of any nation is to show complete ignorance of human nature. 


It is possible, no doubt, that some have not justified the high regard which has 
been shown them in entrusting to them the dispensation of the divine mysteries; 
but it is bad logic to argue that because one or many are bad, therefore all are like- 
wise bad. And it is to be noted that if any cleric or parish priest among them is bad 
or gives scandal, their prelates, who are holy and zealous, correct and chastise them 


* Cf. Mas, Informe, III, 33-4. * Ibid., pp. 293-4. 
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and even remove them from their posts and deprive them of their ministry; and 
often, as I myself have seen, they summon them and cause them to say Mass and 
perform their spiritual duties under their eye, until they are certain of their refor- 
mation and amendment. Thus they do not permit that ‘it shall be as with the 
people, so with the priest.’ Moreover, it is a gratuitous assertion to say that the 
indio seeks holy orders, not because he has a vocation to a more perfect state of 
life, but because of the great and almost infinite advantages which accrue to him 
along with the priesthood—the advantages, that is, of being a parish priest over 
being a yeoman, or a sexton, or a galley slave, or a jailbird. For it is common 
knowledge that there are also many in Spain who seek the ecclesiastical state for 
the sake of a livelihood; and others enter religion for the same reason. Nor may we 
conclude that therefore such persons did not have a true vocation; for if the Church 
non judicat de occultis, such judgment being reserved to God who scrutat renes et 
corda, much less is it permitted to any private writer to pass judgment on this 
matter.*’ 


Delgado clinches his argument by examining the supposition on 
which San Agustin’s whole thesis is based, namely, that there are cer- 
tain sections of the human race—among which the Filipinos are to be 
counted—which are by nature unfit for the priestly state. 


Finally, I shall answer the example brought forward by the reverend author of 
this hyperbolical letter to prove that it is impossible for the indios to divest them- 
selves of their racial traits, even though they be consecrated bishops, etc. I say, 
then, that this was precisely the practice of the holy apostles, namely, to ordain 
priests and bishops from among the natives of those regions where they preached, 
whether they be Indians or Negroes. And it is a historical fact that when Saint 
Francis Xavier arrived in India, he found many Comorin clerics, who are negroes, 
already preaching the Gospel in those newly founded Christian communities. And 
so likewise there were in Japan many Japanese priests belonging to religious orders, 
and in China there are today, as we read in the printed accounts of the venerable 
martyrs of Saint Dominic and the Society of Jesus.** 


We have thus sufficient warrant for saying that in spite of the official 
attitude unfavorable to the formation of a native clergy, in spite of the 
obstacles placed in its way by the clumsy machinery of the Patrom to, 
in spite of the often bitter prejudice against the indio—which, though 
perhaps unjustifiable, was in many cases quite understandable—there 
were not lacking, in the first half of the eighteenth century, writers to 
champion what the Church has always held regarding the necessity of 
a native priesthood, and educators to carry it into effect. Delgado’s 


" Ibid., pp. 294-5. 88 Ibid., p. 295. 
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reply to San Agustin reveals that by 1754, at least four educational 
establishments in Manila were training native candidates for the priest- 
hood; that some of these natives had already been ordained and put in 
charge of parishes; that a few had even distinguished themselves and 
been appointed to positions of trust; in a word, that man-made bar. 
riers, and even the conscious opposition of the Church’s own instru- 
ments, were powerless to withstand, in this as in so many other cases, 
the secret springs of the Church’s vitality. 

The fact that these barriers had been surmounted, however, does not 
mean that they were removed. They remained; and they continued 
to interfere in every imaginable fashion with the normal development 
of the clergy that had so far won the bare right to exist. 

REGULAR AND SECULAR CLERGY 

We have seen how the regime of the Patronato tended to keep the 
parishes in the hands of the regular clergy.*® This meant, of course, 
that the bishop could exercise only a limited jurisdiction over the 
majority of his parish priests, who were also religious and hence subject 
to their religious superiors. 

This overlapping of authority occasioned numerous clashes between 
the bishops and the religious orders, and it is easy to see how the secular 
clergy would be drawn, willy-nilly, into the quarrel. An obvious solu- 
tion to every conflict was for the bishop to take away their parishes 
from recalcitrant religious and hand them over to secular priests who 
would be completely under his authority; and the temptation was to 
do this even if the secular priest had no other qualification for the post 
save that of being amenable. 

An incompetent parish priest was scarcely an improvement over a 
rebellious one; but incompetent or not, such tactics on the part of the 
bishop obviously did not make for harmonious relations between the 
regular and the secular clergy. Rather, the religious in charge of 
parishes came to look upon the secular clergy as a standing threat to 
their security; the more so, since within the peculiar framework main- 
tained by the Patronato, the only way in which the secular clergy 

5? They had 427 of the 569 parishes in 1750, distributed as follows: Augustinians, 115; 
Recollects, 105; Jesuits, 93; Franciscans, 63; Dominicans, 51. Cf. C. B. Elliott, The Phil- 
tppines to the End of the Military Regime (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1917), p. 219, note 
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could obtain any parishes at all was at the expense of the regular clergy. 
This antagonism was underscored by the fact that while the religious 
orders admitted practically no natives into their ranks, the secular 
clergy in the Philippines was composed almost entirely of them. Thus, 
racial prejudice confused and embittered the rivalry between seculars 
and regulars from the very beginning, and serves to account for such 
startling outbursts as the memorial of Fray Gaspar de San Agustin. 

Another factor must be taken into consideration, and this is that 
until the foundation of the first diocesan seminary in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the training of native priests was exclusively in 
the hands of religious. It is to their credit, as we pointed out, that the 
religious undertook this task at all, in spite of the prevailing attitude 
against it; although, of course, it was to their advantage to have native 
assistants in their parishes. And the temptation was precisely to give 
these seminarians just enough education to enable them to be assist- 
ants to parish priests, and no more; to water down that “intensive, 
severe and solid training’ which is demanded by the Church for all 
her priests, and which alone could have fitted them for positions of 
responsibility. 

The recurrent charges made by the religious of the time against the 
Filipino secular clergy—that it was composed of men who were ignor- 
ant, incompetent, unstable, unworthy of the high dignity of the priest- 
hood—may have been to some extent merited; but if they were merited, 
could not a large part of the blame for it be justly laid at the door of the 
religious themselves, who failed to give them the formation necessary 
to render them worthy? Thus there seems to be a kernel of truth in 
Governor Simén de Anda’s somewhat exaggerated statement that 


it is to the interest of the religious orders that there should not be formed and 
should never be any secular clergy, for so, there being no one to take their places, 
they may continue in their possession of the curacies, and the King in his long- 
standing and thoroughly troublesome burden of sending out missionaries at his own 
expense, who when they arrive here are so many more enemies to his interests. In 
accordance with this policy and with remarkable harmony, the two universities 


© The phrase is that of the late General of the Society of Jesus, Father Ledochowski. 
For a classic statement of the standards set by the Church for the training of the native 
clergy, cf. his letter to the Jesuit Superior of the Mission of Kiang-nan, China, August 15, 
1919, in Acta Romana S. I., II (1919), 122-4. 
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have made it an invariable rule to impart a merely cursory training, in order ty 
spoil in this way even the small number of assistant priests.*! 


There was at least a very strong temptation, as we have said, to take 
this course of action; and human nature being what it is, it js 
very likely that the temptation was not always successfully resisted, 
For there can be no doubt that many Filipino priests of this period, 
unlike those of a generation earlier, were as a matter of fact not up to 
standard. The reason most commonly given for this was the innate 
incapacity of the national character; but aside from the fact that this 
had been disproved time and again by such examples as those adduced 
by Delgado,® such an argument cannot be valid unless a fair trial is 
made of that character’s capabilities; which certainly was not the case 
if a stunted education did not give it a chance for full development. 

Moreover, the charge of incompetence came with very bad grace 
from those who were willing enough to make extensive use of these in- 
competents, as Archbishop Sancho pointed out: 


Is it not common knowledge to all of us here [in the Philippines] that the actual 
spiritual ministry falls entirely on the shoulders of the secular coadjutor, the Father 
Minister [i.e., the religious parish priest] reserving to himself merely the task of 
collecting, at ease in his rectory, the parish stipends? How can they deny this, 
when it is so well known? If the secular priests are so incompetent, how can they 
[the religious] permit and entrust to them the spiritual administration of their 
parishes? If they are not incompetent, how can they dare to cast discredit on the 
secular clergy with the strange, not to say unjust accusation of being inept and 
incapable?...To such excesses are the religious led by the black jealousy with 
which they look upon the secular clergy; for they are afraid that by its ability and 
upright conduct it is bound to prove, and has already begun to do so, that although 
the religious render good service, service of a very high order, they are nevertheless 
not as necessary as they assume." 


The argument has point; but of course, as with all the controversial 
writings of this troubled period, we must always make allowances for 
heated exaggeration in the writings of the pugnacious Archbishop 
Sancho. The cold residue of fact seems to be this: that the system of 
the Patronato had so muddled ecclesiastical affairs in the Philippines as 
to create an endemic conflict between the religious in charge of 


® Pardo de Tavera, op. cst., p. 10 ® Supra, p. 237. 
* Sancho to Carlos III, Manila, October 1, 1768; cf. Pardo de Tavera, op. cit., pp. 52-3. 
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parishes and their bishops: a conflict which made very difficult the nor- 
mal development of the native clergy. 

Moreover, not content with having thus created the elements of this 
conflict, the royal patron and his colonial officials were forever exerting 
direct pressure on one or the other side of the quarrel, thus adding a 
tangle of political intrigue to an ecclesiastical problem already confused 
by every shade of professional and racial bias. 

Archbishop Sancho’s administration is a case in point. We have 
already seen how the Spanish government was as a general rule against 
the religious parish priests being replaced by the native clergy. An 
exception to this general rule were Carlos III and his ministers, who 
found the most determined opponents of their ‘‘enlightened’”’ policies 
among the religious orders. ‘They succeeded in suppressing the Society 
of Jesus in all the Spanish dominions, and as a part of a plan to cripple 
the others, a court prelate, Basilio Sancho de Santa Justa y Rufina, 
was sent as archbishop to Manila in 1767. 

No sooner had Archbishop Sancho reached Manila than he proceeded 
at once to enforce episcopal visitation on the religious parish priests. 
We need not delay on this vexed question of episcopal visitation, be- 
yond noting that the religious orders looked upon the way Archbishop 
Sancho proposed to conduct it as an attack upon their respective in- 
stitutes to which they could not in conscience yield. This was pre- 
cisely the excuse the Archbishop was looking for to warrant his trans- 
ferring as many parishes as he could from the regular to the 
secular clergy. 


To the scandal and sincere regret of all good and loyal Spaniards, the Arch- 
bishop of Manila now began to hand over to the native clergy almost all 
the missions and parishes, wresting them under various pretexts and on different 
occasions from the religious who had conquered and organized them at the price 
of their blood and sweat.“ 


Thus in 1773 the Augustinians were expelled from their parishes in 
the province of Pampanga and native priests installed in their places. 
In addition to the vacancies thus created, the Archbishop also had to 
provide for the parishes abandoned by the suppressed Society of 

“J. Ferrando, O.P., and J. Fonseca, O.P., Historia de los PP. Dominicos en las Islas 


Filipinas y en sus misiones del Japon, China, Tung-kin y Formosa (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 
1870), V, 35-6. 
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Jesus. He was therefore compelled to ordain priests hurriedly, jp 
quantity, and with little regard for the thoroughness of their training, 
However, this did not seem to have given him any scruples, for we find 


him writing complacently to the King: 


At the cost of intensive labor I have succeeded in the space ofa year 1n setting 
up this seminary,® which has supplied a sufficient number of suitable ministers 
for the towns which had been administered by the Jesuit Fathers; and to put it in 
a nutshell, I have removed its reproach from the insignificant clergy that has existed 


hitherto, which was a national disgrace.” 


There were others who did not see eye to eye with the Archbishop as 
to the merits of his achievement. The quip became current ‘n Manila 
that ‘‘there were no oarsmen to be found for the coasting vessels, be- 
cause the Archbishop had ordained them all.’ 

And sure enough, it was not long before his hasty ordinations began 
to bear bitter fruit for Archbishop Sancho. In a pastoral letter dated 
October 25, 1771, he gives violent expression to his disappointment, and 


a lurid summary of the shocking reports that had caused it. 


How can We refrain from weeping and lamenting, when the news comes to Us 
that the parish priest of such and such a town is not a father of souls, but a galley 
boatswain who punishes with the lash—O accursed and most execrable crime! 

even the very maidens! The example of a good life, the exact fulfilment of 
one’s duties, serious and repeated admonitions, prayer and preaching: these are 
the arms of our profession. Neither Jesus Christ nor our patron, Saint Peter, 


bequeathed to us the scourge or the whip.** 


Then in a dramatic passage the heartbroken Archbishop pictures 
couriers arriving at his palace from every part of his diocese, bringing 
sombre news of the misdemeanors of his clergy 


inge the Jes iit Colegio de San José into a diocesan 


What he actually did was to ch: | 

seminary, contrary to the terms of the endowment. Upon being taken to task by the King 
for this, he restored San José and took over instead the former University of San Ignacio 
Cf. J. Martinez de Zafiga, O.S.A., Estadismo de las Islas Filipinas, ed. W. E. Retana 
(Madrid: Minuesa, 1893), I, 232-235; Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XLV, 123-4, 128-130 





* (Cf. Ferrando-Fonseca, op. cit., V, 36 
6? M. Buzeta, O.S.A., and F. Bravo, O.S.A., Diccionario geogrdfico, estadistico, histérico 
de las Islas Filipinas (Madrid, 1851), II, 279 


6 The text of this Carta pastoral is given in full by Ferrando-Fonseca, op. cit., V, 36. 
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Here comes a messenger with another letter which pierces Our heart with the 
certain information that in such and such a town Father So-and-so multiplies 
visits to suspicious houses at suspicious hours; that the town and its parishioners 
are greatly shocked; that on the night of such-and-such a day certain persons 
followed said Father and stoned him. Good God! Is this a father of souls, or a 
ravening wolf who spills their life-blood and devours them? . . . Other messengers 
and letters come pouring in. 

‘My Lord: Father So-and-so of such and such a town is a wine-bibber, and on 
such a day rendered himself incapable of administering the sacraments. He has 
become a byword, an object of derision and contempt for old and young alike.’ 

‘This other parish priest does not observe the established scale of stole fees; 
he is a tyrant, a robber; he does not practice the works of mercy, nor give Christian 
burial to the dead of those who are unable to offer a stipend.’ 

‘That one has eaten up and spirited away . . . the income of the Church.’ 

‘And that one does not teach the catechism in the Spanish language.’ 

‘My Lord: such and such a town is in a state of revolt, disturbance and con- 
fusion, because the parish priest or vicar who was assigned to it has brought with 
him all his relatives: aunts, male cousins, female cousins, who, puffed up with the 
high station of their kinsman, wish to order everything according to their fancy, 
and treat all the parishioners with high-handed contempt.’ 

‘My Lord: the rectory of such and such a town is wide open to all sorts of people 
at all sorts of hours, and on such and such a day, to the scandal of the God-fearing 
and discreet, it was the scene of a fandango and other provocative dances in which 
both sexes took part.’ 

‘My Lord: this priest temporarily in charge of a parish has eaten up the fees and 
what silver plate the church contained, and has paid no attention to the eighths 
and other ecclesiastical taxes... .’ 

‘My Lord: the majority of the parish priests and coadjutors look with horror 
and distaste at attendance on the moral conferences, and very few open a book or 
bother to buy one.’ 

‘My Lord: in this town and that other, the parish priests do not practice or care 
about almsgiving; they are very strict in exacting stipends and fees, but they want 
all the money for themselves, or distribute it among their relatives; the churches 
are bare, and they turn a deaf ear when they are asked for an alms.’® 


Allowing for the good Archbishop's habitual vigor of speech, more 
noted for its vividness than for its exactitude, the picture of the native 
clergy that emerges from his pastoral is still not a very edifying one. 
We can easily understand the bitterness with which religious observers 
of the time saw the prosperous parishes which their predecessors had 


® Ibid., pp. 57-8. 
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built up “‘at the price of their blood and sweat”’ run to seed under the 
mismanagement of this hastily created clergy. 


It was painful to see brought to ruin [one of them wrote] all the labors of our 
ancient Fathers; and what was for me especially mortifying was to find that the 
libraries which they had left behind in some of the rectories had been entirely 
destroyed, having been exposed to leaks in the roof or eaten by moths through their 
new owners never handling or reading them.”° 


Now, indeed, Fray Gaspar de San Agustin’s dire prophecy is ful- 
filled, and with a vengeance. Had he not—and so many others before 
and after him—toretold that nothing but evil would come of trying to 
make priests out of this hopelessly ignorant, indolent, unreliable race? 
Surely the event has given proof positive of their thesis that the indio 
is congenitally incapable of the clerical state? 

It may be permitted to conjecture, however, that if these essentially 
just and prudent men were given to stand where we stand now, outside 
the orbit of factional strife and with their perspectives corrected by 
time and subsequent experience, they would admit that such a thesis 
is an oversimplification of what was really a more complicated reality. 
Enough of the evidence has been presented to suggest that the native 
clergy were as much victims as the religious were of a particular form 
of union between the ecclesiastical and the civil order which injured 
rather than helped the work of the Church. They were, in fact, the 
ones more heavily victimized. For the religious orders suffered little 
beyond the loss of a few parishes; whereas the native clergy as a whole 
sustained an injury to its reputation which has crippled its growth until 
very recent times. 

Be that as it may, Archbishop Sancho’s disastrous experiment his- 
torically resulted in the general acceptance, on the part of both civil 
and ecclesiastical officials, of San Agustir’s thesis. Filipinos, being 
by nature incapable of the full responsibilities of the priesthood, were 
to be employed only in strictly subordinate positions in the Church, 
and to be trained as such. This was the prevailing attitude towards 
them until almost the last years of the nineteenth century: an attitude, 
at its best, of pitying tolerance, at its worst, of unconcealed contempt. 


It recurs regularly in the writings of the period. 


70 Martinez de Zafiiga, O.S.A., Estadismo de las Islas Filipinas, I, 479. 
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Tomas de Comyn, writing in 1810, reported that by that time the 
number of native priests and seminarians exceeded that of the regular 
clergy. In spite of this, he suggests that natives should be prevented 
from becoming parish priests. 


At present there are no more than three hundred [religious], including old men, 
jubilarians and lay brothers; whereas the number of indio clerics in effective 
possession of curacies, temporary parish priests, assistant parish priests and semi- 
narians exceed a thousand. And since the latter, unworthy as a general rule of the 
priesthood, are prejudicial rather than of real usefulness to the State, it would 
not be an injustice to deprive them, as a general policy, of the dignity of parish 
priests, enabling them merely to be substitutes in necessary cases, and aggregating 
them to the curacies in the role of coadjutors. In this way, in the measure that 
the towns are provided with suitable ministers, the said clerics will be given their 
respective places, and will acquire knowledge and decorum at the side of the reli- 
gious, and with time may come to earn a certain amount of standing and good 
repute among their countrymen.” 


Seventy years later, the publicist Francisco Cafamaque comes up 
with the suggestion that the limited talents of Filipinos could be more 
usefully employed in the development of industry and commerce 
than in the study of theology and Latin: 


Seven hundred and forty-eight indio priests ...not only indicate a deviation 
in the choice of a profession as mistaken as it is censurable, but to my way of think- 
ing, given the religious fanaticism of the Filipino people, constitute political dy- 
namite which is bound sooner or later to explode. No one gains by this policy of 
ordaining Filipino priests; neither themselves, because in exchange for the habit 
they relinquish to foreigners the practice of the national crafts, industries and 
commerce; nor the friars, because they find in every secular priest a jealous rival; 
nor the Philippines, because it is not gifted with talents in such abundance as to be 
able with impunity to exercise them in theology and Latin; nor the mother country, 
which has suffered enough since the beginning of the century from the thanks that 
it ordinarily receives from the native clergy of the colonies. The governors and 
bishops ought to give weighty consideration to this matter, and direct the incli- 
nations of the natives along more useful lines, until conditions in the Islands shall 
permit the employment along other lines of a part of its resources without fatal 
injury to the general interests of the country.” 


' Estado de las Islas Filipinas en 1810, ed. F. del Pan (Manila: Oceania Espafiola, 
1878), pp. 159-60. 
” [as Islas Filipinas: de todo un poco (Madrid: Fernando Fé, 1880), pp. 63-5. 
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The same author elsewhere makes clear why he considers Filipino 
priests such a waste of time and energy: 

The indio priest is a real caricature. ... He is a caricature of the priest, a cari. 
cature of the indio, a caricature of the Spaniard, a caricature of the mestizo, a 
caricature of everybody. He is a patchwork of many things, and is nothing. | 
put it badly; he is something, after all; more than something . . . he is an enemy of 


Spain.” 


And in that last phrase, the rather haphazard scalpel of Caflamaque’s 
wit blunders upon the true political reason for discouraging a native 
clergy in the Philippines—fear. Behind the repeated assertions that 
the Filipino was incapable of assimilating any but the most rudimen- 
tary education lurked the fear that if he should be given more than that, 
he might conceivably use it to conduct his own affairs, and eventually 
discover that he no longer stood in need of a mother cour try. There 
were indications of this in the way the few Filipino priests who man- 
aged to rise by sheer talent or strength of will above the mediocrity to 
which they were condemned were immediately surrounded by large 
numbers of their admiring countrymen, ready to follow their lead with 
a disconcerting devotion. Patricio de la Escosura, another Spanish 
observer, notes the symptom: 

Here [in the Philippines] every time that a native priest distinguishes himself 
by his learning or his activity, every time that he is seen to be successful in his pro- 
fession, every time that he shines in one way or another, the same moral pheno- 
menon is infallibly produced: public opinion marks him out as a rebel, and the 
malcontents seek him out and surround him, while those who are loyal [to Spain] 
withdraw more or less openly from his company.... It seems to me indisputable 
that as long as there are native lawyers and priests of some standing in any town 
or province of the archipelago, there shall rebellion and other troubles break out.” 

In other words, the ‘‘public opinion’ to which Escosura refers had 
the Filipino priest neatly pinned between the horns of a dilemma. If 
he was incompetent, his incompetence proved that he could not be 
anything else; if he was competent, his competence proved that he was 
a rebel. In either case, the practical conclusion was the same: little 


1g 


effort need be expended on his formation, any zeal in this regard beir 
either useless or dangerous. And how inadequate, as a matter of fact, 


Cf. W. E. Retana, Frailes y clérigos (Madrid: Fernando Fé, 1890), p. 100. 
4 Iitd., p. 102. 
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this formation was, may be gathered from a memorial of the A yunta- 
miento, or city council, of Manila to the King in 1804: 


In the three provincial capitals which are adorned with episopal sees, there are 
no seminaries in which a young man can be trained with firmness and prudence, 
since what are called seminaries consist practically of the mere material edifice. 
There are barely taught in them, by one or two indio clerics, who speak Spanish 
only with difficulty, a very bad Latin and a little of Laérraga.” 


A very bad Latin and a little of Larraga—perhaps this is the answer 
to the question posed by one of the regular clergy’s most enthusiastic 
apologists: 

How many Indian theologians, canonists, philosophers, moralists [have gra- 
duated from] the conciliar seminaries? Not even one by exception, which usually 
is found in any general rule. ... This lack is not due to the professors, for they 
were always picked men .... What does this signify, if not that the deficiency is in 
the race, and not in the professors or the books?’ 


We are inclined to think that what it really signified was ‘‘a very bad 
Latin and a little of Larraga.”’ 

As was to be expected, the result of this short-sighted policy was the 
exact opposite of what it aimed at. The average Filipino priest re- 
ceived just enough education to resent the suspicion and contempt with 
which he was treated, but not enough to perceive the real causes for 
such treatment, or how to rise above it. Consequently he either re- 
lapsed into apathy, and became in fact what he was told he could not 
help being; or he sought to escape the vicious circle in which he was 
caught by political agitation and intrigue alien to his profession. In 
either case, the work of the Church in the Philippines suffered well- 
nigh irreparable damage; but so did the stability of the Spanish regime. 
For it is always bad statesmanship, in the long run, to put political ex- 
pediency before the demands of the spiritual order; and that is exactly 
the measure of the failure of the Patronato in its declining years. 


% Ayuntamiento de Manila to the King, July 12, 1804, in Retana, Archivo del biblidfilo 
filipino (Madrid: Minuesa, 1895-1905), I, fasc. 8, pp. 24-5. Francisco Larraga, O.P., was 
the author of a Spanish Promptuarium theologiae moralis, written in dialogue form, the 
first edition of which was published at Pamplona in 1710. Cf. H. Hurter, S.J., Nomen- 
clator litterarius (Innsbruck: Academia Wagneriana, 1874-1876), IT’, 880. 

*E. Zamora, Las corporaciones religiosas, in Blair and Robertson, op. cit., XLVI, 
348-9, 
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The education of the native clergy improved appreciably with the 
arrival of the Vincentians in 1862 and their taking charge of the 
diocesan seminaries; but not to an extent sufficient to enable it to cope 
with the emergency resulting from the Revolution of 96 and the trans- 
fer of sovereignty from Spain to the United States. The nature and 
gravity of that emergency was well described by the present Archbishop 
of Manila, the Most Rev. Michael J. O'Doherty: 


A careful analysis of after events will lead one to the conclusion that if the 
Spanish friars made a mistake in their policy of governing the Filipinos, it was 
solely in this that they failed to realize that the day might come when Spanish 
sovereignty in the Islands would cease. Hence they made no plans for an emer. 
gency such as happened in 1898. They neglected the Catholic principle that no 
church can rest upon a substantial basis unless it is manned by a native clergy. 
True, native priests had been ordained in the Philippines, but they were seldom, if 
ever, allowed to become pastors. To illustrate, the status of affairs in the Archdio- 
cese of Manila may be cited. Of the 350 parishes under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop, only twelve were actually in his control, so far as appointment of 
pastors were concerned. Other pastors, although nominally appointed by the 
Archbishop, were really the choice of the Spanish friars. 

Such being the case, it is by no means strange that the Filipino priests were 
wholly unprepared to cope with the situation when full responsibility for the 
government of parishes fell unexpectedly upon their shoulders. Perpetual curates 
they had intended to be and nothing more. A certain native priest of Bulacan 
voiced his sentiments to the bishop some years after the new regime had gone into 
effect, exclaiming: ‘Your Lordship, we were never trained for this!’ And his words 


were but too true.”? 


Along with the tremendous responsibility, however, there came at 
last to the Filipino clergy the freedom to develop normally along the 
lines marked out by the Church. This is not the place to make any 
invidious comparisons between the Spanish and the American regimes. 
Like all human institutions, both had their advantages and their dis- 
advantages; and the Filipino people would be obtuse indeed if it ever 
ceased to be grateful to both countries, to the one for her gift of the 
faith, to the other for her gift of freedom. 

There is this to be said, however, for the American period, that while 
the separation between Church and State which it introduced was 
sometimes taken to mean the estrangement of the State from the 

77 “The Religious Situation in the Philippines,” American Ecclesiastical Review, LXXIV 
(1926), 131-2. 
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Church, it did remove from the Church the political trammels of the 
Patronato, and enabled her to form a Filipino clergy in conformity with 


her divine constitution. 
CONCLUSION 


It is a bit premature to estimate the results of half a century of this 
freedom; nor is it necessary, since the scope of this paper has been 
merely to suggest a historical solution to the problem of the slow emer- 
gence of a native priesthood in the Philippines. Nothing remains, 
therefore, but to summarize the conclusions of our study. 

Even after the Filipino people had reached that level of cultural 
maturity required for the formation of a native clergy, two main causes 
retarded its beginnings and interfered with its development. 

The first was the ecclesiastical legislation of New Spain, where the 
failure of a premature attempt to develop a native clergy resulted in a 
reaction unfavorable to the very idea of a native clergy. The letter 
of this legislation was, indeed, subsequently interpreted in a very 
lenient sense by canonists, and thus rendered to a great extent in- 
operative. But its spirit endured in a widespread if largely sub- 
conscious prejudice against a native clergy, which came to be looked 
upon not as a necessary means to the accomplishment of the missionary 
objective, but as a rare privilege to be conceded to native peoples only 
if they proved themselves worthy, according to more or less arbitrary 
standards of worth. 

The second was the system called the Paironato, whereby the Spanish, 
sovereign, in his capacity as royal patron of the Church in the Indies, 
defrayed the expenses of the colonial churches, and in exchange ac- 
quired the exclusive right of presentation to all important ecclesiastical 
posts in the colonies, together with very wide powers regarding the dis- 
position of personnel and the division of ecclesiastical territory. 

In such an arrangement, it was almost inevitable that considerations 
of political expediency should stir up controversies and influence de- 
cisions injurious to the Church’s work, and in particular to the normal 
development of the native clergy. To summarize only the instances 
given in the body of the article: 

1) The division of ecclesiastical territory in the Philippines among 
the missionary religious orders decreed by Philip II left no scope for a 
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secular clergy, and antecedently condemned it to the essentially false 
position of a subordinate instrument. 

2) This arbitrary limitation of its scope necessarily lowered the stand. 
ards of its formation. For, on the one hand, the native priest with 
such a future before him had no incentive to prepare himself for the full 
responsibilities of the priesthood; on the other hand, the advantage to 
his religious teachers of training him merely for a subordinate position 
was a strong and ever present temptation. 

3) The attempt of Carlos IIT and his ministers to cripple the religious 
orders resulted in the sudden imposition of full responsibility ona 
poorly trained, half-educated native clergy, with the disastrous results 
that were to be expected. 

4) This political maneuver also resulted in creating, or at least deep- 
ening, an antagonism between the Spanish regular clergy and the native 
secular clergy which rapidly degenerated into a national and racial 
enmity. 

5) Half-hearted attempts on the part of the home governmert to 
secularize parishes in the Philippines were stubbornly and successfully 
opposed by colonial officials, who suspected the native clergy of cherish- 
ing little love for the mother country; and in view of the treatment 
which they received, the suspicion was very often well founded. 

Briefly, then, the system of the Patroncto asked for a second-rate 
native clergy, and got it; but it did not thereby accomplish the political 
objective which it had in mind. Rather, it injured by such short- 

sighted statesmanship precisely those two great institutions which it 
aimed to serve and which in other ways it served so magnificently: the 
Catholic Church and the Spanish Crown. 
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nN THE Encyclical Letter Ad Catholici Sacerdotit, Pope Pius XI of 

happy memory wrote: 

The priest is the minister of Christ, an instrument, that is to say, in the hands 
of the Divine Redeemer. He continues the work of redemption in all its world- 
embracing universality and divine efficacy, that work that wrought so marvelous a 
transformation in the world. Thus the priest, as is said with good reason, is indeed 
‘another Christ’ ;for in some way he is himself a continuation of Christ. ‘As the 
Father has sent Me, I also send you’ is spoken to the priest, and hence the priest, 
like Christ, continues to give glory to God in the highest; and on earth peace to men 


of good will. 


In this description, the Roman Pontiff calls the priest a minister of 
Christ, an instrument in the hands of the Divine Redeemer, another 
Christ, and a continuation of Christ. Thus the dependence of the 
priest on Christ and the relation of the priest to Christ is reiterated. 
Many devotional books on the priesthood emphasize these points in 
depicting the role of the priest as another Christ and as an ambassador 
of Christ. Yet there are many neglected aspects of the union which 
exists between Christ and the priest in administering the sacraments; 
in consequence, the designations alter Christus and vicarius Christi may 
remain thrilling titles rather than realized and motivating truths in 
the life of the priest. This study is an investigation into the union 
which exists between Christ and the priest as he continues the work 
of redemption, with a view to setting forth the dogmatic foundations 
on which the dignity, the greatness, and the duty of the Christian 


priesthood are built. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


When discussing the priesthood of Christ, St. Thomas says that 
the special duty of a priest is to be a mediator between God and men.’ 
In turn, the special duty of a mediator is to reconcile those between 


'Pius XI, Ad Catholict Sacerdotii, AAS, XXVIII (1936), 10. 
* Sum. Theol., 111, q. 22, a. 1 c: “... proprie officium sacerdotis est esse mediatorem 


inter Deum et populum...” 
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whom he intervenes.* The mediator must be different from those 
whom he reconciles by his work of mediation.‘ Since the need of a 
mediator implies an estrangement between the parties to be reconciled, 
the mediator must be acceptable to both parties and must be willing 
and able to effect a real reconciliation. 

All these requirements are fulfilled in Christ. By His Incarnation 
Christ became true Man while remaining true God. Christ as Man 
is mediator. His human nature is not the same as His divine nature 
which He possesses equally with the Father and the Holy Spirit; hence, 
He differs, in that respect, from God. However, His human nature 
is the human nature of a divine person and so Christ as Man differs 
inexpressibly from all other men in dignity, grace, and glory.’ In His 
Incarnation Christ as Man received at least a fundamental anointing 
as priest.£ Hence He is able to act as mediator. Christ had no need 
of a sacramental character of the priesthood because the hypostatic 
union produced a substantial consecration of Christ’s whole human 
nature to the priestly work of redemption. 

The cause of the estrangement between God and men was Adam's 
sin, which forfeited the precious heritage of God’s friendship and grace 
that all men would otherwise have had. The inability of mere man 
to effect a real reconciliation with God arises from the disproportion 
between the offering of a rebellious creature and the majesty and 
excellence of an offended Creator. A mere man could not bridge the 
gap between the finite and the infinite. Christ as Man could repair 
the ruptured bonds of friendship between God and men because His 
offering would have a morally infinite value—a value resulting from 
the dignity of the divine Person whose human nature made the offering 
and to whom that offering is ascribed. Sacred Scripture abounds 


3“... ad mediatoris officium proprie pertinet conjungere et unire eos inter quos est 
mediator: nam extrema uniuntur in medio” (ibid., q. 26, a. 1c 

4“... est autem de ratione medii quod distet ab utroque extremorum” (ibid., a. 2c). 

§* |... secundum quod est homo distat a Deo in natura et ab hominibus in dignitate et 


gratiae et gloriae” (Joc. cit.). 
* Theologians agree on this point; they differ in further explanations, some requiring a 


De Incarnatione et Redemplione (Paris, 1926), p. 424, n. 504: “ existentia, dignitas, 
virtus et praestantia sacerdotii eius derivetur ex unione hypostatica. Illa enim humanae 
Christi naturae est per modum consecrationis sacerdotalis, quae facta est proinde ipsa In- 
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with evidence of Christ’s willingness to undertake the task of redeem- 
ing men.’ No less clear is the testimony to the fact that Christ the 
Priest fulfilled the office of mediator by His sacrificial death on Cal- 
vary.* Thus all the requirements for a priest are fulfilled in Christ. 

Christ alone is the perfect priest, the perfect mediator. In fact, 
He is the one priest, the one mediator. If He so wills, others may 
share in His priesthood and carry on His work of redemption as 
mediators between God and men, but they do so in His name and 
person, and as His instruments.** 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 


At the last supper, Christ our Lord made special and solemn pro- 
vision for the continuation of His priesthood in the New Law. 


Because His priesthood was not to end with His death, at the last supper the 
night before He was betrayed, that He might leave to His own beloved spouse, 
the Church, a visible sacrifice, such as the nature of man requires, by which the 
bloody sacrifice, once to be accomplished on the cross might be represented, and 
its memory remain to the end of time, and its saving power applied to the re- 
mission of the sins we daily commit, declaring Himself constituted a priest forever 
according to the order of Melchisedech, He offered to God the Father His own 
Body and Blood under the species of bread and wine; and under the symbol of 
those same things, He gave (His own Body and Blood) to be received by His Apos- 
tles, whom He then constituted priests of the New Testament; and by the words 
‘Do this in commemoration of Me,’ He commanded them and their successors in the 
priesthood to offer; as the Catholic Church has always understood and taught.’ 


This document clearly states the time of the ordination of the 
Apostles and the chief purpose for which they were made priests. 
It also teaches Christ’s pragmatic declaration of His priesthood 
according to the order of Melchisedech by His use of the rite which 
Melchisedech used. When they offer the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Christ’s priests use the rite which He used at the last supper. Thus 


‘E.g., “Oblatus est quia ipse voluit” (Isa. 53:7); “Filius hominis venit . . . dare animam 
suam redemptionem pro multis’’ (Matt. 20:28). 

*I Tim. 2:5-6;I Petr. 1:18-19; Hebr. passim. 

* “Et ideo solus Christus est perfectus Dei et hominum mediator, in quantum per suam 
mortem humanum genus Deo reconciliavit. .. . Nihil tamen prohibet alios secundum quid 
dici mediatores inter Deum et homines: prout scilicet cooperantur ad unionem hominum 
cum Deo dispositive vel ministerialiter” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 26, a. 1c). 

* DB, 938. 
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they show that their priesthood is a continuation of His. Hence, when 
the priest is called ‘‘another Christ” and a “continuation of Christ,” 
these titles stress particularly his role at the altar. There, in the 
name and person of Christ, the priest offers the Body and Blood of 
Christ in sacrifice to God. 

Christ came into this world as Teacher, King, and Priest to redeem 
man. He consummated the work of redemption by His sacrificial 
death on Calvary. The sacrifice which He instituted in His Church 
has its part in applying to men the saving power of His death. Hence 
the priest ‘“‘continues the work of redemption’’ when he does what 
Christ commanded His priest to do at the last supper. 


THE SACRAMENTAL CHARACTER OF HOLY ORDERS 

The Council of Trent calls the sacramental character “a spiritual 
and indelible sign imprinted on the soul,’ and solemnly defines that 
the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and holy orders confer this 
character.’° In the decree on the sacrament of holy orders, the council 
i mnects the perpetuity of the powers of the priest with the 
sacra tal character imprinted in the soul. The power to function 
as a priest cannot be lost because the sacramental character cannot 
be taken away nor destroyed." The Church may prohibit a duly 
ordained minister of Christ from exercising the power conferred by 
the sacrament of holy orders, but the priest’s refusal to comply renders 
his action sinful indeed, but not invalid.” 

St. Thomas calls the sacramental character a sharing of the priest- 
hood of Christ and says that the rite of the Christian religion is derived 
from Christ’s priesthood." The sacramental character gives its 
recipient the right to have a part in the worship of God which Christ 


1° DB, 852. 

4 DB, 960: “Quoniam vero in sacramento ordinis ... character imprimitur, qui nec 
deleri nec auferri potest, merito sancta synodus damnat eorum sententiam, qui asserunt, 
Novi Testamenti sacerdotes temporariam dumtaxat potestatem habere....” 

2 The necessity of jurisdiction for the valid exercise of the power to forgive sins is an 
added requirement in the administration of the sacrament of penance (CIC, 872). 

“Totum autem ritus christianae religionis derivatur a sacerdotio Christi. Et ideo 
manifestum est quod character sacramentalis specialiter est character Christi, cuius sacer- 
dotio configurantur fideles secundum sacramentales characteres, qui nihil aliud sunt quam 
quaedam participationes sacerdotii Christi, ab ipso Christo derivatae” (Sum. Theol., II, 
q. 63, a. 3c). 
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instituted.* The worship of God in the New Law is contained espe- 
cially in the divine sacrifice and sacraments of the Church.’ The 
sacramental character of holy orders alone confers the power to be the 
official minister of the Church in dispensing the appointed gifts of 
God to the faithful."* 

When setting forth the powers which the priest receives in his 
ordination, the Council of Trent stresses the centrality and superior 
excellence of the priest’s power over the real Body of Christ.’ St. 
Thomas states that the best explanation of the different orders is 
their varying connection with the power to consecrate the Holy 
Eucharist.‘* Both the Council of Trent and St. Thomas connect this 
power with the sacramental character reccived in the rite of ordination 
to the sacred priesthood."” 

Thus the sacramental character of the priest produces in him a 
special configuration to Christ the Priest and gives him a participation 
in the priesthood of Christ which can be obtained only by the sacrament 
of holy orders. ‘This special configuration to Christ the Priest height- 
ens the dignity of the man so elected by God and deepens the awareness 
of the union which exists between Christ and the consecrated and 
ordained aller Christus. Without the power the character connotes 
and imparts the priest could not speak nor act in the name and person 
of Christ when he renews the memory of the most important work 
Christ performed on earth. 

It is not our intention to enter here into an evaluation of the different 
views which theologians hold concerning the nature and proximate 
subject of the sacramental character. Theologians agree ‘that the 
remote subject of the sacramental character is the soul and that the 
sacramental character is an absolute ontological accident and a 


““Sacramenta novae legis characterem imprimunt in quantum per ea deputantur 
homines ad cultum Dei secundum ritum christianae religionis” (ibid., a. 2 c). 

% Leo XIII, Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII (1896), 723: “Adhiberi necesse est .. . Dei 
cultum justum et pium, qui maxime sacrificio divino et sacramentorum communione 
continetur....” 

“Sed ad agentes in sacramentis pertinet sacramentum ordinis, quia per hoc sacra- 
mentum deputantur homines ad sacramenta aliis tradenda” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 63, a. 6c). 

7 DP, 957. 

18“Et ideo distinctio ordinum est accipienda secundum relationem ad Eucharistiam”’ 
(Suppl., q. 37, a. 2 c). 

DB, 9600; Sum. Theol., II, q. 63, a. 6c. 
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quality according to the Aristotelian categories.*° But the special 
congruity in the opinion set forth by St. Thomas, who calls the sacra- 
mental character a polentia spiritualis activa,** should be mentioned. 
The sacramental character enables the priest to do something Christ 
commanded him to do. We can best understand the possibility of 
fulfilling a command by realizing that the one who is ordered to act 
has the power to perform the action. Later we shall consider the 
part the sacramental character plays in enabling the priest to be the 
instrument of God in effecting transubstantiation. Then the fitness 
of calling the sacramental character an active spiritual power will be 
even more compelling. 

The priest is empowered to consecrate the Blessed Eucharist and 
to offer the sacrifice of the Mass. All his other powers have full 
meaning according as they are connected with this quintessential 
power. He has the power to baptize solemnly, that infants may 
become the children of God, incorporated into the Mystical Body, and 
have the right to live by the life of that body in sacramental com- 
munion.* The priest has the power to absolve in order that all who 
have severed the ties of supernatural friendship with God by serious 
sin may quickly return, with the proper dispositions, to the table 
from which the Bread of Life is distributed to them. He has the 
power to anoint in order that the children of God may go joyfully 
through the gates of death to that eternal union with God for which 
Holy Communion here on earth has so marvelously prepared them. 
Thus the appropriateness of calling the sacramental character a spirit- 
ual powér and stressing its connection with the Eucharist becomes 
clearer. Likewise, the fitness of calling the sacramental character a 
configuration to Christ the Priest becomes more appealing, because 
the devotional life of priest and people is centered around Christ, who 


20“... character non proprie est in genere vel specie, sed reducitur ad secundam 
speciem qualitatis” (ibid., a. 2 c). 

“= “Divinus autem cultus consistit vel in recipiendo aliqua divina, vel in tradendo aliis. 
Ad utrumque autem horum requiritur quaedam potentia: nam ad tradendum aliquid aliis 
requiritur quaedam potentia activa; ad accipiendum autem requiritur potentia passiva” 


(loc. cit.). 
=“Ad hoc autem datur baptismus ut aliquis per ipsum regeneratus incorporetur 
Christo, factus membrum eius. .. .” (ibid., q. 68, a. 1c); “‘.... per baptismum ordinatur 


bomo ad Eucharistiam ....” (ibid., q. 73, a. 3 ¢ 
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is really present in the sacrament of the Eucharist, and who is the holy 
Priest and Victim in the sacrifice of the Eucharist. 


THE PRIEST IS THE MINISTER OF CHRIST 


Exegetes commonly explain the text: “Let a man so account us, 
as servants of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God,”’ by stating 
that the ‘“‘mysteries” primarily refer to the revealed truths of the 
faith. Hence, the ministry in question is the ministry of the word.” 
However, all agree that the ministry of the sacraments is not excluded.™ 
There is a special point to be made of the meaning of the Greek word 
which is translated “ministers.” Zorell gives this meaning: “One 
who assists another in the more honorable services pertaining to his 
own proper works and offices according to the will of the other.’ 
This meaning is set in opposition to the meaning, ‘‘servant-slave 
who assists in lesser works.”’ 

Without overemphasizing a point of grammar, it is very true that 
the notion of doing the will of the one in whose service he is enlisted 
is essential for the minister of Christ. Similarly, the notion of being 
a subordinate in the more noble works of the principal agent must be 
stressed. The priest is the minister of Christ in His most noble work 
when the priest stands at the altar, consecrates and offers the sacrifice 
of the Eucharist. Then the priest is fulfilling the truth and the office 
the Church speaks of when she proclaims that in the divine sacrifice 
which is offered in the Mass it is Christ who offers through the ministry 
of His priests.” 

In fulfilling his obligations as the minister of Christ, the priest is an 
instrument in the hands of the divine Redeemer. The priest is called 


3 Cornely, Comm. in S. Pauli A postoli Epistolas, Prior Ep. ad Cor. (ed. 2a; Paris, 1909), 
p. 101: “....in Novo Test., quamvis aliquoties a Vulg. sacramentum vertitur ..., nus- 
quam definito hoc sensu usurpatur; ubique potius doctrinas arcanas significat, quae revela- 
tione divina nobis innotuerunt.” 

*“Tam vero mysterium in ecclesiastica lingua Graecorum omnino est receptum ad 
designandam rem sacram, qua interna gratia significatur et confertur, ita ut theologico 
termino sacramenti plane respondeat” (ibid., pp. 100-101); cf. DB, 931. 

*Zorell, Lexicon Graecum N.T. (ed. alt.; Paris, 1931), col. 1368-9, s. 0. dxnpérns: 
“minister (Diener); is qui alci. in eius propriis operibus ac muneribus honestiora servitia 
ad nutum praestet.” 

* DB, 940. 
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an extrinsic instrument*’ and a separated instrument,** when he is 
compared with the perfect united instrument which is the humanity 
of Christ. But the priest is an instrument animated by a rational 


soul. Hence, he is not a separated instrument in the same sense in 


which the external sacraments are separated instruments.*® As an 
instrument animated by a rational soul, the priest is so acted upon 
that he also acts; he is moved but not without his own movement; 
he follows the will of another but his own will is also operative.*° The 
external sacrament is acted upon and moved, but it has no power of 
self-determination. Since this is so, we can say that when the priest 
offers sacrifice and administers the sacraments he is more like the 
united instrument, which is the humanity of Christ, than the separated 
instrument, which is the external sacrament. 

God has revealed to us that He has willed that the grace of Christ be 
conferred on men, who receive the sacraments, through the mediation 
of the priest who is the living, visible mediator of Christ the supreme 
This fact must be weighed in setting forth the instru- 


mediator. 
His instrumentality 


mentality of the priest in the production of grace. 
is not exactly the same as that of the external sacrament. 

This point may be illustrated further by the following consideration. 
The extremes in the process of justification are God and the human 
soul. God is the completely independent cause of the grace that is 


27 Sum. Theol., II, q. 64, a. 3c: “Sed tamen quia (humanitas Christi) est instrumentum 
conjunctum divinitati in persona, habet quamdam principalitatem et causalitatem respectu 


instrumentorum extrinsecorum, qui sunt ministri Ecclesiae.” 

28 Cont. Gent., IV, c. 41 “....sed alii homines comparantur ad Deum quasi instr- 
menta extrinseca et separata....” 

29 Sum. Theol., I11, q. 62, a. 5c: “Principalis autem causa efficiens gratiae est ipse Deus, 
ad quem comparatur humanitas Christi sicut instrumentum conjunctum; sacramentum 


autem sicut instrumentum separatum.” J/bid., q. 64, a. 8 ad 1m: “Instrumentum in- 


animatum non habet aliquam intentionem respectu effectus; sed loco intentionis est motus, 
quo movetur a principali agente. Sed instrumentum animatum, sicut est minister, non 
solum movetur, sed etiam quodammodo movet seipsum, inquantum sua voluntate movet 
membra ad operandum; et ideo requiritur eius intentio, qua se subjiciat principali agenti, 
ut scilicet intendat facere quod facit Christus et Ecclesia.” 

wo .. instrumentum vero animatum anima rationali movetur per voluntatem eius” 
(ibid., q. 18, a. 1 ad 2m). 

" “Ministri Ecclesiae instrumentaliter operantur in sacramentis, eo quod quodammodo 
eadem est ratio ministri et instrumenti”’ (ibid., q. 64, a. 5c). 

# DB, 799-800. 
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conferred, and the divine operation wonderfully enriches and ennobles 
the human soul. Between these extremes we ascribe instrumentality 
to the humanity of Christ hypostatically united with the person of the 
Word and to the external sacrament. Between the humanity of 


priest who is the minister of the sacrament. The priest is a secondary 
mediator and is subordinate to Christ.* Still, the priest is an in- 
strument animated by a rational soul, and in the ordinary providence 
of God the sacramental grace will not be conferred unless the priest 
acts, moves, and wills. The priest’s instrumentality differs, therefore, 
in some way, from the instrumentality of the external sacrament. 

The configuration of the priest to Christ becomes more striking and 
more consoling when we realize that it is the configuration of a living, 
rational being. The principal living instrument which God uses in 
effecting the salvation of man is the humanity of Christ hypostatically 
united to His Godhead. The subordinate living instruments are 
priests whose souls are sealed with the seal of Christ’s priesthood and 
who are empowered by Him to make Him present on the altar, to 
offer the same sacrifice He offered, and to speak the words which have 
the divine guarantee that grace will be poured into souls. That is 
the dignity and power of the priests who are the ministers of Christ. 

The union between Christ and His priests is not a hypostatic union. 
At the same time, it is a union so powerful that it enables a human 
being on whose soul God has imprinted the sacramental character to 
do under God some of the things Christ as Man could do by virtue 
of the hypostatic union.** Christ as Man could be an instrument in 
the production of grace because His human nature was the human 
nature of the Son of God. The priest can be an instrument in the 
production of grace because he is the instrument of Christ, the minister 
of Christ, and ‘‘another Christ.” 


3 Sum. Theol., III, q. 26, a. 1 c. 

*“Ministri Ecclesiae neque a peccatis mundant homines neque gratiam conferunt sua 
virtute; sed hoc facit Christus sua potestate per eos sicut quaedam instrumenta” (ibid. 
q. 64, a. Sad Im); “‘. .. . humanitas Christi non causat gratiam propria virtute, sed virtute 
divinitatis adjunctae, ex qua actiones humanitatis Christi sunt salutares” (idid., I-II, 
q. 112, a. 1 ad 1m). 
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BAPTISM AND EXTREME UNCTION 


The sacraments of }aptism and extreme unction are selected for 
separate treatment ‘x cause a material substance is the valid matter 
of the external sacrament in each case.** The priest is the minister 
of the sacrament of extreme unction™® and the ordinary minister of 
the sacrament of baptism, though others may baptize in certain cases, 
on account of the necessity of this sacrament for salvation.*” The 
matter and form, properly united, constitute the efficacious sacra- 
mental sign. 

Theologians agree that the sacramental action is vicariously the 
action of Christ. Hence, when the minister of the sacrament of 
baptism pours the water and pronounces the trinitarian form, he acts 
in the name and in the person of Christ, and Christ baptizes.**  Simi- 
larly, when the minister of the sacrament of unction anoints the 
seriously sick person and pronounces the prescribed words, he acts in 
the name and in the person of Christ, and Christ anoints. 

When theologians discuss the instrumentality of the sacraments in 
producing grace, they frequently illustrate the discussion by use of 
the sacramental sign of baptism. This is natural enough in view of 
the dominant position of the sacrament of baptism in the treatises on 
the sacraments in general, but it leads to special emphasis on the 
instrumentality of the baptismal water and the trinitarian form. 
As a result, there is not a sufficient discussion of the instrumentality 
of the sacraments in which there is no material substance that con- 
stitutes the external sacrament. 

In the same connection, there are less extensive discussions on the 
instrumentality of the minister in the production of grace. This is 
due, I believe, to the wide extension of the concept of the minister of 
Christ, when that concept is applied to the sacrament of baptism. 


% DB, 696, 700, 858, 908; the same is true of the sacrament of confirmation, but the 
ordinary minister is the bishop; what is true of the priest is true of the bishop in adminis- 
tering the sacraments. 

* DB, 700, 929. 

7 DB, 696; Sum. Theol., II, q. 67,a. 3c: .... Minister baptismi etiam sit quicumque 
non baptizatus, ne propter defectum baptismi homo salutis suae dispendium patiatur.” 

* E.g., St. Augustine, Jn Joann. Evangel. (ML, XXXV, 1424): “Sic ergo quos bapti- 
zavit ebriosus, quos baptizavit homicida, quos baptizavit adulter, si baptismus Christi 
erat, Christus baptizavit.” 
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Yet the sacrament of baptism is unique among the sacraments in the 
wide extent of the ministers of the sacrament. It is true that all 
theologians stress the fact that the priest is the official minister of the 
sacrament of baptism. The sacrament of baptism incorporates the 
baptized into the mystical body of Christ and gives the baptized the 
right to receive the real Body of Christ. Since the priest alone has the 
power to consecrate the Eucharist, the priest alone is the official 
minister of the sacrament of baptism. 

The priest is the ordinary minister of the sacrament of extreme 
unction and there are no extraordinary ministers. In our discussion 
we speak only of the ordinary ministers of baptism and extreme 
unction. Our purpose is to arrive at an understanding of the priest’s 
union with Christ in administering these sacraments. 

Sacred Scripture provides us with several instances in the life of our 
Lord on earth in which He used material substances in producing 
efiects which required supernatural power. Two such cases are these: 
(1) “And as He was passing by, He saw a man blind from birth. . . .He 
spat upon the ground and made clay with the spittle, and spread the 
clay over his eyes, and said to him: ‘Go, wash in the pool of Siloe.’. . . 
So he went away, and washed, and returned seeing.’”*® (2) “And they 
brought to Him one deaf and dumb, and entreated Him to lay His 
hands upon him. And taking him aside from the crowd, He put His 
fingers into the man’s ears, and spitting, He touched His tongue. 
And looking up to heaven, He sighed and said to him: ‘Ephpheta’ 
that is, ‘Be thou opened.’ And his ears were opened at once, and 
the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he began to speak correctly.’ 

The exegetes give many reasons why Christ acted as He did in 
giving sight to the blind man.** Christ could have restored sight 
and speech and hearing by a word. One of the reasons given is this: 
“Jesus wished to show that His body as the organ of the divinity 
had a certain saving power.’’*? This manner of acting also prepared 
the minds of the Apostles to understand how the ministers of Christ 
could remove the moral blindness of sin in administering the sacra- 
ments He instituted. 

® John 9:1, 6-8. Mark 7:32-35. 


“Knabenbauer, Evangelium secundum Joannem. (ed. alt.; Paris, 1925), pp. 321-2. 
" Loc. cit. 
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- 


Maldonatus observes in his commentary on the second case: 


It seems that Christ did not wish always equally to declare His divinity and 
power, which He judged was not always fitting, though we may not know why, 
Sometimes He drove out devils and raised the dead by a word alone; sometimes by 
touch, spittle, mud He healed the sick, accommodating, in a way, His power to the 
manner in which natural causes act and according to the understanding and custom 


of men.* 


We do not know the reason why Christ chose various means to manifest 
His divine power, but we can conclude from the instances cited that 
the use of matter (spittle) and form (ephpheta) helped the Apostles to 
understand that Christ’s power could work through material, extrinsic 
instruments. 

Christ worked miracles in the power of His divinity. Christ in- 
stituted sacraments as efficacious signs of grace. His human nature 
was the instrument of His Godhead in producing supernatural effects.# 
The human will of Christ was active in producing these effects. 
When we turn to consider the sacraments of baptism and extreme 
unction, we see that (1) God alone has the power to produce grace asa 
completely independent principal cause, (2) the humanity of Christ 
is the principal instrument, (3) the ordained priest is the subordinate 
instrument, and (4) the external sacrament is the separated instrument, 
the last link ir the chain of agents producing grace in the human soul. 
The human will of Christ was an important factor in electing the 
person in whose behalf a miracle would be worked or grace produced 
by divine power. The will of the priest must act in order that an 
individual may receive the grace of the sacraments. The minister of 
the sacraments must will to do the will of Christ; otherwise the sacra- 


*® Maldonatus, Comm. in Quattuor Evangel. (Moguntiae, 1874), I, 744 

“ Sum. Theol., III, q. 13, a. 2 c: “Si autem loquamur de anima Christi secundum quod 
est instrumentum Verbi sibi uniti, sic habuit instrumentalem virtutem ad omnes immuta- 
tiones miraculosas faciendas, ordinabiles ad incarnationis finem’’; tbid., II-II, q. 178, a. 1 
ad Im: “....operatio virtutum se extendit ad omnia quae supernaturaliter fieri pos- 
sunt”; and see ibid., I-II, q. 112, a. 1 ad 1m for instrumentality of Christ’s human nature 
in the production of grace 

“#“  ...instrumentum dicitur aliquid agere ex eo quod movetur a principali agente, 
quod tamen praeter hoc potest habere propriam actionem secundum suam formam” 


(ibid., III, q. 19, a. 1 ad 2m). 
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mental grace will not be conferred.“ The instrumentality of the 
humanity of Christ is a more important consideration in the miracles 
He worked than the instrumentality of the material substances He 
used on occasions. The instrumentality of the priest in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments should be stressed, since the priest alone is 
the vicegerent of Christ in administering extreme unction, and the 
official minister of the Church in baptism. 
PENANCE 

The power of the priest to forgive sins is so marvelous a gift of God 
that, in the Tridentine decree on the sacrament of holy orders,*’ it is 
joined with the power to consecrate the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Pius XI stresses the special place the power to absolve holds among the 
powers of the priest: 


.. among all these powers of the priest over the Mystical Body of Christ for 
the benefit of the faithful, there is one of which the simple mention made above 
will not content Us. This is the power which, as St. John Chrysostom says: ‘God 
gave neither to angels nor archangels’—the power to remit sins. ‘Whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them: whose sins you shall retain, they are retained’; 
a tremendous power, so peculiar to God that even human pride could not make the 
mind conceive that it could be given to man. ‘Who can forgive sins but God alone?’ 
And, when we see it exercised by a mere man, there is reason to ask ourselves, not 
indeed with pharisaical scandal, but with reverent surprise at such a dignity: ‘Who 
is the man that forgiveth sins also?’ But it is so: the God-Man Who possessed the 
‘power on earth to forgive sins’ willed to hand it on to His priests; to relieve, in His 
divine generosity and mercy, the need of moral purification which is rooted in the 
human heart.** 


In these words the Supreme Pontiff beautifully expresses and portrays 
the grandeur of the gift and the dignity of the man who says to the 
penitent and confessed sinner: ‘‘I absolve you from your sins.’’** 
There is no material substance constituting the matter of the sacra- 
ment of penance. The whole rite is completed when the words of 


“DB, 695: “Haec omnia sacramenta tribus perficiuntur, videlicet rebus tanquam 
materia, verbis tanquam forma, et persona ministri conferentis sacramentum cum in- 
tentione faciendi, quod facit Ecclesia, quorum si aliquod desit, non perficitur 
sacramentum.” 

“ DB, 957. 

* Ad Catholict Sacerdotii, AAS, XXVIII (1936), 13. 

Loc. cit. 
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absolution are pronounced over the penitent who has sorrowfully 


confessed his sins and is prepared to accept the penance imposed upon 
him. The principal power of the sacramental rite is in the words of 
absolution.** The absolution of the priest is a judicial act. Hence 
the priest is the instrument used by God in forgiving sins and conferring 
grace in the sacrament of penance. This brings the instrumentality 
of the priest into sharper focus than do the ablution and anointing in 
baptism and extreme unction. At the same time, it makes the text 
in which St. Thomas explains the instrumentality of an instrument 
animated by a rational soul more applicable.™ 

St. Thomas directly applies his teaching on this point to the in- 
strumentality of the humanity of Christ in forgiving sins.** Christ 
as Man had the power to forgive sins as the instrument of the united 
divinity. Christ gave to His priests the power to forgive sins; and 
the role of the priest as the vicar of Christ becomes clearer in studying 
their use of this power. There is no material substance in the sacra- 
ment of penance as there is in the sacraments of baptism and extreme 
unction. Hence, the concept of the sacrament as a separated instru- 
ment must be modified. The absolution of the priest is not a separated 
instrument in the sense in which the baptismal water and ablution 
are in the sacrament of baptism, and the oil and anointing are in the 
sacrament of extreme unction. There is no separated instrument, in 
that sense, in the sacrament of penance; there is an instrument ani- 
mated by a rational soul which can use the power given by another 
only if the instrument determines itself to do so by an act of the will. 
At the same time, it is clear that the priest is not an instrument united 
to God in the sense in which the humanity of Christ was united to 
God. With that difference noted, it should still be said that the 
priest is an united instrument rather than a separated instrument. 
The priest has the sacramental character, an ontological reality 
imprinted on his soul which configures him to the priesthood of Christ. 
The priest has a rational soul which enables him to act in a manner in 

% DB, 896. 8 [bid. ®@ DB, 919. 

8 Sum. Theol., II, q. 64, a. 8 ad 1m. 

“ “Filius hominis habet in terra potestatem dimittendi peccata, non virtute humanae 
naturae, sed virtute divinae naturae; in qua quidem natura divina consistit potestas 
dimittendi peccata per auctoritatem; in humana autem natura consistit instrumentaliter 
et per ministerium” (ibid., q. 16, a. 11 ad 2m); cf. q. 84, a. 5 ad 3m. 
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which the external sacrament cannot act. The grace-giving absolution 
is a judicial act; the priest must make an act of the will in order that 
the sacrament exist. Hence his activity reflects the manner in which 
the human will of Christ acted when He forgave sins." 

The links in the chain of agents operative in conferring the grace of 
the sacrament of penance are somewhat changed, in comparison with 
the links in the chain of agents operative in conferring the graces of 
baptism and extreme unction. The extremes are the same—God and 
the human soul. The humanity of Christ and the priest retain their 
respective places. But now the sacrament exists at the will and the 
word of the priest elevating to sacramental signification the sorrowfully 
confessed sins of the penitent. The instrumentality of the priest in 
the administration of the sacrament of penance is of great moment, 
because there is no material substance constituting the external 
sacramental sign. 

At the same time, the bonds of union which exist between Christ 
and the priest are perceptibly closer, because the instrument Christ 
uses is the will of the priest (intention), and the word of the priest (the 
formula of absolution), as the priest plays his appointed role as vicarius 
Christi in the sacred tribunal. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


The ineffable greatness of the human priest shines forth in all its 
splendor in his power to consecrate and offer the Holy Eucharist. The 
priest has the power to make really, truly, and substantially present 
on the altar the Body and Blood, soul and divinity of our Lord and 
Savior, Jesus Christ. In the name and person of Christ, the priest 
ofiers the Body and Blood of Christ, a Victim pleasing to the divine 
majesty.’ The priest receives the Body and Blood of Christ in a 
communion holy beyond the power of words to describe and distributes 
to the faithful the “‘living bread that has come down from heaven.’’®* 

The Council of Trent teaches a threefold power which the priest 
has over the real Body of Chirst: (1) the power to consecrate, (2) the 


% Ibid., q. 64, a. 5 ad 1m. % DB, 883, 876-7. 

* Pius XI, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, op. cit., p. 12: “(Sacerdos) qui in idem Jesu Christi 
corpus potestate praeditus, in aris illud prodigialiter praesens facit ac, Divini Redemptoris 
nomine, aeternae Dei Majestati gratissimam hostiam offert.” 

John 6:51. 
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power to offer, and (3) the power to administer the Body of Christ.** 
We will consider each power separately. 


The Power to Consecrate 


The power to consecrate the Eucharist may be best understood if we 
recall the teaching of St. Thomas concerning the power of the soul of 
Christ.*° Christ as Man had the power to produce supernatural 
effects ordainable to the end of the Incarnation; these effects included 
the working of miracles and the production of grace.** Christ as 
Man had these powers permanently as a consequence of the grace of 
union.* When He used this power, His humanity was the instrument 
of His divinity, which operated as the principal cause of the effect 
produced.* 

The priest has the same power, as an instrumental cause in effecting 
transubstantiation. In him, this power is limited to the performance 
of one act and is possessed by virtue of an accidental quality, the 
sacramental character. In Christ, this power extended to all super- 
natural effects ordainable to the end of the Incarnation, and Christ had 
it per modum habitus by virtue of the substantial grace of union. 
This difference between the power in Christ and the power in the 
priest is important. Still, the priest has this power per modum habitus 
and he may use it as long as he lives. God alone is the principal 
cause of transubstantiation, but He uses the priest as His instrument 


* DB, 957. 
© Sum. Theol., II, q. 13, a. 4c: “Anima Christi dupliciter aliquid voluit: uno modo 
quasi per se implendum: ...alio modo voluit aliquid implendum virtute divina; sicut 


resuscitationem proprii corporis et alia huiusmodi miraculosa opera; quae quidem non 
poterat propria virtute sed secundum quod erat instrumentum Divinitatis.” 

“ Jbid., a. 2 . 

® “Gratia virtutum, seu miraculorum, . . . excellentissime data est animae Christi, ut 
scilicet non solum ipse miracula faceret (per virtutem divinam), sed etiam ut hanc gratiam 
in alios transfunderet”’ (idid., ad 3m); and I-I, q. 112, a. 1 ad 1m. 

® Jbid., ITI, gq. 13, aa. 1, 2. “ Loc. cit. 

 “Potestas consecrandi Eucharistiam pertinet ad characterem sacerdotalis ordinis. 
Character autem quilibet, qui cum quadam consecratione datur, indelebilis est” (ibid. 
q. 82, a. 8c); Billot, De Verbo Incarnato (ed. 6a; Rome, 1922), p. 256: “Proponitur 
demonstranda sequens propositio: Sicut sacerdos habet per modum habitus potentiam ad 
miraculosam conversionem panis et vini in corpus et sanguinem Christi, ita Christi 
anima ut Filio Dei hypostatice conjuncta, habet per modum habitus potentiam, eamque 
plane inconditionatam, ad omnia miracula quae possunt incarnationis fini deservire.” 
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in effecting this marvelous conversion when the priest speaks the 
words of consecration. The effect will follow as infallibly as it did 
when Christ spoke the same words at the last supper. God wills it 
so. Christ gave this power to His priests and commanded them to 
use that power. 

The power to consecrate is unique among the powers of the priest. 
The power to administer the sacraments which confer grace ex opere 
operato is directly connected with the sanctification of the individual. 
The power to consecrate has not the same direct and immediate con- 
nection with the sanctification of the individual.” 

Theologians have advanced various theories in an effort to give some 
explanation of the mystery of transubstantiation.** These theories 
help us dimly to understand the magnitude of the gift which God 
confers on the priest when He gives him the power to consecrate. 
The theories of adduction,®* production,”® and conversion” lead us to 
the overwhelming realization that a man is an instrument in producing 
an effect which requires practically creative power. This is all the 
more startling when we recall that the theologians deny that the 
angels were the instruments of God in the creation of the world,” 
and reserve the act of creation to God alone.”* Although this is so 


* DB, 949: “Si quis dixerit, illis verbis: ‘Hoc facite in meam commemorationem,’ 
Christum non instituisse Apostolos sacerdotes, aut non ordinasse, ut ipsi aliique sacerdotes 
offerrent corpus et sanguinem suum: A.S.” 

*? The sacrament of the Eucharist confers grace when it is received, not when it is con- 
secrated. Furthermore, the one administering the Eucharist is often not the one who 
consecrated the sacrament then received. 

** Transubstantiation is a mirabilis conversio (DB, 884), as the hypostatic union is an 
admirabilis unio (DB, 876). 

St. Robert Bellarmine, De Eucharistia (Opera Omnia, Paris, 1873, IV, lib. III, cap. 
XVIII, p. 175): “Ex his colligimus conversionem panis in corpus Domini non esse produc- 
tivam, nec conservativam, sed adductivam.” 

Suarez, De Eucharistia (Opera Omnia, ed. Vives, Paris, 1877, XXI, 157 f.) disp. L, 
sect. 4, n. 10 “. . . . posset illa actio dici sufficiens productio termini... .” 

Sum. Theol., III, q. 75, a. 4 ad 3m: “.... virtute agentis infiniti (quod habet ac- 
tionem in totum ens) potest talis conversio fieri, quia utrique formae et utrique materiae 
est communis natura entis, et id quod est entitatis in una, potest auctor entis convertere 
in id quod est entitatis in altera, sublato eo per quod ab illa distinguebatur.”’ 

® Ibid., I, q. 65, a. 3 c. 

“Creare non potest esse propria actio nisi Dei... . impossibile est quod alicui crea- 
turae conveniat creare; neque virtute propria, neque instrumentaliter, sive per minis- 
terium” (ibid., q. 45, a. 5c). 
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the Church has not forbidden the theologians to teach any of these 
theories on the nature of transubstantiation. Any one of them may 
be the better explanation of the mystery that they seek partially to 
penetrate. Each of them represents a praiseworthy effort to make a 
bit clearer our knowledge of the participation in His omnipotence 
which God vouchsafes to the priest to whom He has given the power 
to consecrate the Body and Blood of Christ. 

The priest could not offer the sacrifice of the Eucharist and could 
not administer the sacrament of the Eucharist if he did not have the 
power to consecrate. This is so because the power to consecrate is the 
power to make present on the altar the Victim of Calvary, that He 
may be offered in sacrifice and received in Holy Communion. 

Christ our Lord came into this world to redeem man and to establish 
a Church which would continue the work of redemption.” He 
redeemed man by His sacrifice on the cross. He gave this sacrifice to 
His Church at the last supper. This was to be her principal act of 
the worship of God and her most secure means of winning untold 
blessings from God. But Christ could not have offered the sacrifice of 
His Body and Blood in the Eucharist at the last supper, unless He had 
the power to consecrate. He received that power in His Incarnation, 
even as He received at least a fundamental anointing for His priesthood 
at the same time. He gave the power to consecrate to His Apostles 
at the last supper. He gives the power to consecrate to His priests at 
their ordination. Hence the priest is the aller Christus in consecrating 
and in offering the most Holy Eucharist. 


The Power to Offer 


On the evening of the first Holy Thursday Christ made His Apostles 
priests and commanded them and their successors in the priesthood to 
offer His Body and Blood: “Do this in remembrance of Me.’’> The 
ministers of Christ obey this command in the divine sacrifice offered in 
the Mass, in which the same Christ is both Victim and Priest, offering 
now through the ministry of His priests.** In the Mass the sacrifice 
of Calvary is represented, commemorated, and offered anew.”’ In 

™ DB, 1821: “Pastor aeternus et episcopus animarum nostrarum (I Petr. 2: 25), ut saluti- 


ferum redemptionis opus perenne redderet, sanctam aedificare Ecclesiam decrevit ....” 
8 Ibid., 949. 8 Tbid., 940. 7 Ibid., 938. 
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these pronouncements the Council of Trent teaches us the essential 
truths that the Eucharist is a true sacrifice in which the Body and 
Blood of Christ are offered to God by Christ through His priests. 

The priest acts in the name and in the person of Christ when he 
offers the sacrifice of the Mass.7* The essence of the sacrifice of the 
Mass consists in the double consecration.?® Hence, the double con- 
secration may be considered under a twofold aspect: (1) as an act of 
transubstantiation; (2) as an act of sacrificial oblation. The hu- 
manity of Christ was the instrument of His Godhead in effecting tran- 
substantiation at the last supper. The human will of Christ was the 
principal agent in the act of sacrificial oblation at the supper and on 
the cross. Thus the priest has a two-fold instrumentality in the double 
consecration in the Mass: (1) he is the instrument of Christ as God 
and as Man in effecting transubstantiation; (2) he is the instrument 
of Christ as Man in the act of sacrificial oblation. 

The cycle of the priest’s instrumentality is completed in the act of 
offering the sacrifice of the Mass. His instrumentality in effecting 
transubstantiation is its highest peak and greatest act, if we consider 
exclusively the power which this act involves. This power approaches 
most nearly to the divine omnipotence required for the act of creation.*° 
The priest’s instrumentality in administering the sacraments which 
confer grace is directly connected with the instrumentality of the 
humanity of Christ in producing grace. This power proceeds from 
divine omnipotence, but the production of grace is not a creative act.®! 
The priest's instrumentality in offering the sacrifice of the Mass is 
connected with the principal agency of Christ as Man in offering this 
sacrifice. 

8 Ibid., 698; Sum. Theol., 111, q. 82, a. 7 ad 3m: “‘Sacerdos in Missa, in orationibus 
quidem loquitur in persona Ecclesiae, in cuius unitate consistit; sed in consecratione lo- 
quitur in persona Christi, cuius vicem in hoc gerit per ordinis potestatem.” 

**?Common teaching of theologians; cf. de la Taille, Mysterium Fidei (ed. 3a; Paris, 
1931), Eluc. XXXIV, p. 432 ff. 

*° In Suarez’ explanation of the nature of transubstantiation (see note 70 above) this 
action is not an act of creation because the term (the Body of Christ) already exists, but it 
is like the creative act. In St. Thomas’ explanation (see note 71 above) the power of the 
auctor entis is in question, and this is the power used in creation: cf. Sum Theol., I, q. 45, 
a. oc. 

*' Beraza, De Gratia Christi (Bilbao, 1916), p. 652 ff., gives a good summary of the 
various views: cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 112, a. 2, 3a et ad 3m; q. 113, a. 9; 1, q. 45, a. 4c. 
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The power to offer the Body and Blood of Christ is the one power 
received in ordination in which the priest’s union with Christ as Man 
is brought out most clearly. At the Qui pridie in the Mass the priest 
puts on the person of Christ for the ensuing words and actions. Then 
the priest is most truly the alter Christus, for he is about to do the 
supreme thing that he can do as mediator between God and man. 
He is about to offer the sacrifice of the Mass. 

The human will of Christ was the principal agent in offering the 
sacrifice of the cross. In the Mass, Christ offers the same sacrifice 
through the ministry of His priests. Hence the priest is the instrument 
of Christ as Man when he offers the sacrifice of the Eucharist. Christ 
as Man has a twofold agency in the Mass—instrumental under one 
aspect, principal under another aspect. The priest has a two-fold in- 
strumental agency in the Mass. Christ as Man is the instrumental 
cause of the consecration considered as an act of transubstantiation, 
and the principal cause of the consecration considered as an act of 
sacrificial oblation. The priest is the instrumental cause of the con- 
secration viewed under both aspects. 

The hypostatic union and the two distinct wills in Christ help us to 
understand His twofold agency in the Mass; the sacramental character 
and the powers which the priest receives at ordination help us to under- 
stand his twofold instrumentality. At the moment of the Incarnation 
the soul of Christ received an instrumental power to produce super- 
natural effects. Hence His humanity is the instrument of His divin- 
ity in effecting transubstantiation.* The divine will and the human 
will remained distinct in the Word Incarnate and each was the adequate 
principle of its own proper activity.** The act of offering sacrifice is 
an action proper to a human will.” Hence the human will of Christ 
was the adequate principle (the principal cause) of the act of offering 
His sacrifice. The sacramental character gives the priest an active 

participation in the priesthood of Christ. The powers received at 
ordination include the power to consecrate the body and blood of 
Christ. Hence the priest can be an instrument of Christ in effecting 
transubstantiation and in offering the sacrifice of the Mass. 

® Jbid., III, q. 22, a. 1; q. 26, aa. 1-2; q. 48, a. 3 c. 


% Tbid., q. 13, a.2 c.  Ibid., q. 75, a. 4c. 
% Ibid., q. 18, a. 1 c. % Ibid., q. 26, a. 2c. 
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Thus in the very action in which the priest is drawn into closest union 
with Christ as Man, the hypostatic union emerges as a vital considera- 
tion, because the priest can offer the sacrifice of the Mass only 
by reason of the fact that he has the power to consecrate the Body and 
Blood of Christ; and the power to consecrate was an instrumental 
power in Christ, deriving from the hypostatic union.*’ 


The Power to Administer 


At the last supper, Christ our Lord instituted the Blessed Eucharist, 
sacrifice and sacrament.** A year before, at Capharnaum, He had 
promised the Eucharist in the words: “I am the living bread that has 
come down from heaven. If anyone eat of this bread he shall live 
forever; and the bread that I will give is my flesh for the life of the 
world.’’*® Exegetes agree that the connection between the sacrament 
of the Eucharist and the sacrificial death of Christ is expressed in the 
words which promised the Eucharist.*° Hence, when Christ offered 
sacrifice at the last supper, He distributed Holy Communion to the 
Apostles in splendid fulfillment of the promise he had made. When 
the priest receives the Body and Blood of Christ in the Mass, he mani- 
fests his own close connection with the sacrifice he offers and reveals 
his role as dispenser of this great sacrament to others.” 

The Eucharist is the only sacrament which the priest consecrates 
and administers to himself. All the other sacraments are transient 
rites; the Eucharist is a permanent sacrament. All the other sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operato when the matter and form are 
united ;** the Eucharist does not confer grace ex opere operato when it is 
consecrated, but when it is received.“ The priest is a direct instru- 
ment in the production of grace conferred by the other sacraments 

8 Jbid., q. 13, a. 2c. 88 DB, 938, 874. *§ John 6:51. 

So clear is this that non-Catholics admit it; e.g., A. Loisy, Le quatriéme évangile, 
(ed. 2a; Paris, 1921), p. 242: “L’idée de la passion et celle de ]’eucharistie sont aussi étroite- 
ment associées dans notre évangile que dans Paul et dans les relations synoptiques de la 
derniére céne....” 

" Sum. Theol., 111, q. 82, a. 4 c: “Quicumque autem sacrificium offert, debet sacrificii 
fieri particeps .... Unde per hoc quod participat sacrificio, ostendit ad se sacrificium 
interius pertinere ....Similiter etiam per hoc quod sacrificium populo dispensat, 
ostendit se esse dispensatorem divinorum, quorum ipse primo debet esse particeps.”’ 

” DB, 695, 849, 851. 

* John 6:51, 53, 54, 56, 57; Sum. Theol., III, q. 82, a. 4ad 2m. 
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which he administers; he is not a direct instrument in the production of 
the grace which the Eucharist confers. The humanity of Christ is the 
only direct instrument used by God in conferring the grace of the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist.“ Hence, the priest can administer this 
sacrament to himself.** 

St. Thomas gives these three reasons why the priest alone should 
administer this sacrament to others: (1) The priest consecrates in the 
person of Christ, and Christ both consecrated His Body and Blood at 
the last supper and distributed them to His Apostles; (2) the priest is 
mediator between God and man; as such, he not only brings the gifts 
of men to God, but also brings the gifts of God to men; (3) out of rever- 
ence for this sacrament, nothing, unless it be consecrated, should touch 
the Sacred Host; for this reason the chalice and corporal are con- 
secrated, and so are the hands of the priest.” 

Accordingly, the priest’s power to administer the Eucharist is 
directly connected with his power to consecrate and to offer sacrifice. 
Since the priest alone has these powers, he alone should bring God to 
His children in the sacrament of His love, that God may fulfill for His 
children the truths implicit in the beautiful hymn, “O sacrum con- 
vivium....” 


INTENTION 

The priest must have the intention to do what the Church does when 
he unites the matter and form in the sacramental rite.*7 Unless he 
has this intention, his words and actions are sacramentally meaningless; 
the sacrament will never exist as a valid rite capable of producing grace 
ex opere operato. Now an intention is an act by which the agent wills 
an activity and directs it towards anend. Hence the act of the will of 
the minister of Christ is extremely important in the administration of 
the sacraments.” 


* John 6:57: “Qui manducat me, et ipse vivet propter me”; cf. Suarez, op. cit., XX, 
disp. 11, sect. 3, n. 9. 

% Sum. Theol., III, q. 82, a. 4 ad 2m: “Unde nec in hoc sacramento sacerdos consecrat 
seipsum, sed panem et vinum, in qua consecratione perficitur sacramentum. Usus autem 
sacramenti est consequenter se habens ad hoc sacramentum.” 

*% Ibid., a. 3c. 

7 DB, 854. 

* DB, 695 puts the intention of the minister with the matter and form of the sacrament 
as the elements “quibus sacramenta perficiuntur.” This point may be further illustrated 
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The priest is the vicegerent of Christ when he administers the sac- 
raments. He is an instrument in the hands of the divine Redeemer. 
He is not acting in his own name nor is he using a power that he has by 
nature. Therefore he must intend to act as Christ’s vicegerent and 
will to use the power which has been given to him, as an instrument 
animated by a rational soul with the power of self determination. In 
administering the sacraments, the object of the act of his will has been 
set by the Church in the general prescription that he must have the 
intention saltem factendi quod facit Ecclesia. 

In the final analysis, this means that the priest must will to do 
exactly what Christ willed should be done. This is so because Christ 
gave the sacraments into the keeping of His Church, and the Church 
is anxious that these sacraments exist, be applied, and produce their 
effects according to the will of Christ. Thus the priest must conform 
his will to Christ's will and must permit his will to be ruled by the will 
of Christ.** When this conformity exists, the priest becomes the in- 
strument of Christ in carrying on the work of redemption, and grace is 
conferred on the one receiving the sacrament. 

This consequence of the harmony between the will of Christ and the 
will of the priest in the sacramental action recalls the consequence of 
the harmony existing between the divine will and the human will in 
Christ. Christ’s Godhead guaranteed the accomplishment of any- 
thing the human will of Christ might will absolutely, whenever His 
human power alone could not produce the effect. The priest has no 
native power to produce the sacramental graces; but Christ has guar- 
anteed that this effect will be produced when His priests will to do what 
He determined should be done. 

Thus, once more, even as the hypostatic union enables us to under- 
stand how the humanity of Christ could be the instrument of His God- 
head in producing supernatural effects, so it helps us to formulate a 





by the sacrament of matrimony, in which the contracting parties are the ministers. The 
essence of this sacrament is the matrimonial contract (DB, 2234). The contract exists 
when the baptized parties, jure habiles, express their consent (CJC, 1081) in the manner 
prescribed by the Church (ibid., 1094). Thus in the one sacrament in which lay people 
are the ordinary ministers the act of the will on the part of both is all important in con- 
ferring and receiving this sacrament. 

* Sum. Theol., III, q. 64, a. 8 ad 1m. 

100 Thid., q. 13, a. 4 ¢. 
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statement of the union between Christ and His priest in sacramental 
administration. 
THE UNION BETWEEN CHRIST AND THE PRIEST 

We are now in a position to make a statement on the nature of the 
union which exists between Christ and the priest who is the minister of 
Christ, an instrument in the hands of the divine Redeemer, another 
Christ, and a continuation of Christ. 

To simplify the discussion, let it be recalled that all the other powers 
of the priest are either connected with his powers of consecrating and 
absolving or substantially the same powers. For example, the power 
to offer sacrifice and the power to administer the Eucharist are con- 
nected with the power to consecrate. The power to administer bap- 
tism and extreme unction, like the power to absolve, is a power to be an 
instrument in the production of grace. 

When Christ spoke the words of consecration at the last supper, and 
when Christ forgave sins, He performed strictly theandric actions. 
In each case one effect was produced by two agents working jointly. 
The agents were God (the principal cause) and the human nature of 
Christ (the instrumental cause). When the priest speaks the words of 
consecration in the Mass, and when the priest absolves, the same effects 
(transubstantiation and remission of sins) are produced. These 
effects are now produced by three agents working jointly. These 
agents are God (the principal cause), the human nature of Christ (the 
chief instrumental cause), and the priest (the subordinate instrumental 
cause). The priest’s acts in consecrating and absolving may be called 
analogously theandric actions. 

The actions of an agent lead to a discussion of the proximate and 
remote principles of the actions. The proximate principles of the 
action of an intelligent being are his intellect and will, the remote prin- 
ciple is his nature. The proximate principles of the theandric actions 
of Christ were His divine will (principal cause) and His human will 
(instrumental cause). The remote principles were His divine nature 
and His human nature. The Person who acted was the Incarnate 
Word. Christ could perform these actions because His human nature 
was hypostatically united with His divine nature. 

11 Galtier, op. cit., p. 109, n. 125: “Stricto sensu theandricae sunt operationes mixtae, 


” 


quarum effectui totali cooperatur, per modum principii elicitivi quo, utraque forma.... 
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The priest consecrates and absolves in the name and in the person 
of Christ. The proximate principles of these actions are the divine will 
(the principal cause), the human will of Christ (chief instrumental 
cause), and the will of the priest (subordinate instrumental cause). 
The remote principles of these actions are the divine nature, the human 
nature of Christ, and the nature of the priest. The priest can perform 
these actions because he bears imprinted on his soul the sacramental 
character which configures him to the priesthood of Christ and con- 
notes an active spiritual power to consecrate and to absolve. 

When we discuss the theandric actions of Christ we are led back to 
the proximate and remote principles of those actions and, ultimately, 
to the hypostatic union. Hence, when we call the actions of the priest 
who acts in the name and in the person of Christ analogously theandric 
actions, a statement of his union with Christ analogously to the hypo- 
static union is not unwarranted. 

The hypostatic union is the union of Christ’s divine and human 
natures in the one Person of the Word of God. The hypostatic union 
considered as an action is the action of the Blessed Trinity uniting the 
two natures in Christ. The union between Christ and the priest in 
sacramental administration considered as an action is the action of the 
Blessed Trinity making the priest an instrument of the humanity of 
Christ in confecting the sacrament and in producing grace. 

The hypostatic union considered as an effect of the action of the 
Blessed Trinity is the permanent state of union which results, specifi- 
cally it is the Word Incarnate. The union between Christ and the priest 
considered as an effect of the action of the Blessed Trinity is the per- 
manent configuration of the soul of the priest to Christ the Priest. 
This configuration is effected by the sacramental character which the 
Blessed Trinity imprints on the priest’s soul when he receives the sac- 
rament of holy orders. This sacramental character gives the priest an 
active spiritual power to be an instrument of Christ in confecting the 
sacraments and in producing grace. 

Theologians agree that the hypostatic union, considered according to 
the precise formality under which the humanity is joined to the Person 
of the Word, is a non-mutual (or mixed) relation—logical on the part 
of the divine Person, real on the part of the human nature. The ele- 
ments in the logical relation are (a) the subject, the Person of the Word 
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of God, (b) the term, the human nature of Christ, and (c) the 
foundation, the infinite personal power of the Word of God who vir- 
tually extends His personal function to the human nature.’ The 
elements in the real relation are (a) the subject, the human nature of 
Christ, (6) the term, the divine Person, and (c) the foundation,' that 
which makes the human nature dependent on the Word of God for 
subsistence. Theologians do not agree in their explanation of this 
foundation. They variously assert that the divine existence,'* or a 
physical mode,’ or a metaphysical mode,’ is the foundation; but all 
agree that the Word of God now possesses the human nature of Christ 
as His own. 

The union between Christ and the priest considered according to 
the precise formality under which the priest is united to Christ in sac- 
ramental administration is a non-mutual (or mixed) relation—logical 
on the part of Christ, real on the part of the priest. The elements in 
the logical relation are (a) the subject, Christ the God-Man, (0) the 
term, the priest, and (c) the foundation, the infinite personal power of 
the Word of God, who virtually extends His personal function to the 
priest while the priest confects the sacraments and produces grace.'” 


1 Whether the further explanation of this phrase means that “esse personale Verbi 
eminentissime supplet vices esse creati,” or “personalitas Verbi humanam naturam in 
ipsius conceptione hypustatice terminare coepit,’”’ the important point of agreement is 
that the personal function of the Word supplies the answer 

163 There is no need here to select one of the theories cited below; they do not affect our 
analogy, since there is agreement on the sacramental character as the foundation of the 
real relation between the priest and Christ 

1* Cf. Billot, op. cit., thesis VII, p. 123 ff 

1% Suarez, De Incarnatione, op. cit., XVII, disp. 8, sect. 3, n. 8, p. 347 ff. 

18 Cf. Galtier, op. cit., thesis XVI, p. 198 ff. 

107 It is important that this statement be construed correctly. We are speaking of an 
extension of the personal function of the Word of God, which is accidental and analogous 
to the manner in which that extension was made to the human nature of Christ. The 
effect of this extension may be clearer if we recall the manner in which the divine life is 
communicated to the soul by sanctifying grace. See, for example, Lange, De Gratia 
(Friburgi Brisgoviae, 1929), thesis 14, p. 296: “Gratiae sanctificantis effectus formalis 
primarius est in eo, ut animam vere et physice, licet analoge et accidentaliter, reddat 
divinae naturae formaliter consortem, id est ut in ea supernaturalem imaginem Dei expri- 
mendo, eam assimilet naturae divinae et intellectuali.”” Sanctifying grace gives an acci- 
dental and analogous participation in the divine life; the extension of the personal function 
of the Word of God to the minister of Christ gives an accidental and analogous participa- 
tion in the divine power. This divine life remains as long as sanctifying grace is not lost. 
This divine power is shared while the sacraments are confected and while the priest is 
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The elements in the real relation are (a) the subject, the priest, (b) the 
term, Christ the God-Man, and (c) the foundation, the sacramental 
character configuring the priest to Christ the Priest, and the priestly 
power which enables him to be an instrument in confecting the sacra- 
ment and in producing grace. 

The hypostatic union is supernatural, substantial, and indissoluble; 
it is the greatest union and gift God has ever created.'°* By this union 
the human, finite nature of Christ is united with His divine, infinite 
nature in the Person of the Word of God. By this gift a human nature 
shares the divine nature, not accidentally and analogously, but sub- 
stantially and properly.!°* 

The union between Christ and the priest is supernatural, accidental, 
and permanent;’’® it is the greatest union and gift for action which God 
has granted since the Incarnation." By this union, the priest is so 
united to Christ that he becomes an instrument of Christ when he con- 
secrates and when he absolves. These actions are vicariously the ac- 
tions of Christ and are ascribed to Him.” By this gift the priest can 





consecrating. Compare Billot, op. cit., p. 255: “...licet sacerdoti actu non insit instru- 
mentalis virtus causativa transsubstantiationis, nisi in ipsa actuali confectione sacramenti 
permanenter tamen retinet formam instrumenti, scilicet characterem per quem destinatur 
ad exercendas ex officio sacramentales actiones sub Deo agente principali.” See also 
E. Hugon, La fraternité du sacerdoce et de l'état religieux, p. 14: ““Puisque le caractére de 
l’ordination nous fait participer au sacerdoce de Jésus-Christ, il doit nous donner un par- 
ticipation accidentelle de l’union hypostatique” (quoted in E. Hugon, La causalité instru- 
mentale dans I’ ordre surnaturel |Paris, 1907,) p. 152 f.); and J. Gruden, The Mystical Christ 
(Herder, St. Louis, 1936), p. 238: “The significance and the effects of the indelible character 
are similar to the significance and effects of the hypostatic union.” 

108 Cf. Galtier, op. cét., thesis XIV, p. 164 ff. 

1 Jbid., pp. 165-7. 

“0 Tt is defined (DB, 852, 960) that the sacramental character is indelible and conse- 
quently permanent for this life; and it is the common teaching of theologians that it will 
last forever. 

ll This statement excludes the gift of the hypostatic union and all the gifts which the 
human nature of Christ received as a consequence; it also excludes the wonderful preroga- 
tives of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Note 107 supra indicated a distinction between sancti- 
fying grace (as the gift of divine life) and the power of the priest (as a gift of divine power). 
One further illustration will be helpful. It is defined that the valid exercise of the power 
of the priest is independent of the personal worthiness of the minister of the sacraments 
(DB, 855). It might seem incongruous to say that the divine power could be shared by a 
sinful minister, yet it is not incongruous since an entitatively supernatural actual grace 
can be given to a sinner without his soul being transformed, as it is by sanctifying grace. 

‘2 Cf. note 38 supra and corresponding text. 
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share the divine omnipotence accidentally and analogously to the man- 
ner in which the human nature of Christ shared that same attribute. 

Hence the priest is the minister of Christ, an instrument in the hands 
of the divine redeemer, and, to use the words of Pope Pius XI,'" “‘as 
is said with good reason ‘another Christ’; for in some way he is himself 
a continuation of Christ.”’ 

CONCLUSION 

In the epistle to the Philippians, St. Paul, a zealous minister Christi 
sacerdos, proposes to the members of the Church at Philippi the striking 
example of Christ’s Incarnation as a compelling motive for making 
their own the thoughts and desires of Christ."* In the complete peri- 
cope Christ is described in three conditions: (1) in His divine, eternal 
life; (2) in His life on earth as Man; and (3) in His life in glory as Man. 
The Fathers and Doctors of the Church state that the divinity of Christ 
is demonstrated in the words: “‘He was by nature God.”’ The exe- 
getes, in the footsteps of the Fathers, explain the triple reference to the 
Incarnation: ‘“‘(He) emptied Himself (1) taking the nature of a slave, 
(2) being made like unto man, and (3) appearing in the form of man,” 
as signifying respectively: (1) the created nature, since every created 
nature, even that of angels, is the nature of a slave when compared with 
God’s uncreated nature, (2) the created human nature, since Christ 
became like unto man, because He was not only man, but God also, (3) 
the created human nature so like unto ours that men looking at Christ 
would see only a Man." 

The last point is important. Christ could have revealed His divine 
majesty always as He did on Mount Thabor,’"* but the glory of His 
Godhead was regularly hidden. The Incarnation did not mean a 
surrender of the divine nature, because that was impossible. The 
exinanilio means that the majesty of the Son of God is veiled in His 
human nature.’ The power of the Son of God frequently broke 

"3 Loc. cit. 

4¢ Knabenbauer, Comm. in S. Pauli Apostoli Epist. ad Philippenses (Paris, 1912), 
p. 209: “Verum quod Apostolus vult, clare indicatur dum dicit v. 5 hoc enim sentite in vobis 
quod est in Christo Jesu robro @poveire. Verbum pertinet tum ad mentem tum ad appe- 
tendi facultatem .. . affectionem, affectum et dispositionem cogitandi et appetendi... .’ 


The pericope in question is Phil. 2:5-11. 
8 Phil. 2:5-7. u8 Matt. 17:1-9. 47 Knabenbauer, op. cit., p. 212 f. 
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through the veil and was made manifest in the wonders Christ per- 
formed. These wonders revealed that this Man was the Son of God, 
coequal with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Christ Himself said 
that the miracles He performed proved His oneness with the heavenly 
Father."'* Thus men looking at Christ might see only a Man, but if 
they listened to the words He spoke and weighed His works they could 
learn that He was God. 

At the death of Christ on Calvary, a centurion and those that were 
with him keeping guard over Jesus, moved by the wonders that took 
place in the heavens and on earth, hailed His divinity in the words: 
“Truly He was the Son of God.’""* Thus the Incarnation and Calvary 
brought to man on earth the power and the love of God in human form, 
and enabled man to see in Christ and His works the majesty and power, 
the goodness and love of God. 

By His passion and death Christ merited to give to His priests a 
share in the power He received in His Incarnation. He gave this 
power to His priests in order that the goodness and love of God for 
man might still be made manifest to man by one inhuman form. Men 
see only a man when they look at the minister Christi sacerdos. The 
dignity and office that he has as another Christ, and the power that he 
has as the vicegerent of Christ are hidden from the eyes of men. They 
are veiled in the invisible sacramental character in which they are 
founded. But that power frequently breaks through the veil, when 
the priest administers the sacraments, and reveals that this man is the 
minister of Christ, the priest. The priest can say that the words he 
speaks and the works he performs prove whose minister he is. 

At the altar, where he uses the power Christ gave him to consecrate 
and obeys the command of Christ, “Do this in remembrance of me,”’ 
the priest best reveals that the power and goodness and love of God for 
men are at work in the world today, through the priest. A grateful 
Catholic people, present at Mass, as the eternal High Priest, Jesus 
Christ, offers to God through His priests the sacrifice alone He offered 
on Calvary, can emulate the centurion and cry out: “Truly this man 
is the minister Christi sacerdos.”’ 


U8 John 10:38. “9 Matt. 27:54. 








NOTES 
NOTES ON CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


St. Hippelyius 

Recently, G. Bovini has undertaken to review the whole complicated 
question of Hippolytus and of the namesakes who have been confused or 
fused with him.! Bovini seeks to establish the true personality and the 
salient facts in the life of this remarkable man, to point out where duplica- 
tions have occurred and where legend has falsified the true personality of 
this erratic ecclesiastical leader. Here we shall merely set down some of 
the conclusions which the study has reached, and add a few observations. 
In the first place and fundamental is the conclusion that the St. Hip- 
polytus, Martyr, who was venerated in a catacomb on the Tiburtine Way, 
which is known by the same name, is the same person as the author of the 
bulk of the writings which go under this name; the same as the leader of an 
opposition faction under the Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus; and the same 
as the “presbyter” Hippolytus who was sent into the mines with Pope Pon- 
tianus in 235 and, apparently, there met his end as confessor of the faith. 
Strange as this combination may appear, there seems to be no way to gainsay 
the evidence. Noattempt is made in the essay to determine the causes of the 
dissension or to analyse the psychology of the man who so vehemently pre- 
sented his side of the case. A careful reading of the Philosophoumena will 
convince the reader, I think, that much of personal pique on the part of 
Hippolytus entered into the strife, though there is no denying that there 
were differences of principles, especially in matters of church discipline. 
In connection with this fatal division some minor questions need to be care- 
fully studied. Quite commonly, Hippolytus is cited as the first anti-pope. 
Is there sufficiently solid ground for giving him this status? Bovini makes 
no definite statement in this regard, and the main scope of his study did not 
require him to take a stand. On the other hand, I once carefully read the 
whole account of Hippolytus with the view of finding any expression which 
might show that he looked upon himself as rightful bishop of Rome; I 
found none. He violently dissented from some views of Zephyrinus and 
especially of Callistus; he separated himself from their community and led 
a faction of dissenters in the Roman church; but the attempt to supplant 
them in their official character goes beyond that. Learned and versatile 


1 Giuseppe Bovini, “‘Sant’ Ippolito della Via Tiburtina,” Revista di Archeologia Cris- 
liana, XIX (1942), 35-85. 
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of the Church, yet he will hardly be allowed the honor of a deep and con- 
sistent thinker. It may well be that in the heat of the controversy with 
all its annoyances Hippolytus never clearly thought out his position and was 
restrained by habitual reverence from making the final break. This 
appears to be a reasonable interpretation unless further conclusive evidence 
can be produced. 

Another point concerns the time of reconciliation between Hippolytus and 
the reigning pope. In the article under discussion it is taken for granted 
that the miseries of common banishment brought this about. However, 
Hippolytus must have completed his vitriolic account of the struggle shortly 
after the death of Callistus, which occurred in 222 a.p. Of the fortunes 
of Hippolytus during the next years we know next to nothing, except that it 
was a time of rich literary activity; then in 235 appears the solitary notice 
that he shared banishment with Pontianus and presumably died in exile. 
During the intervening years many things may have taken place to effect 
areunion. The quarrel with Zephyrinus and Callistus seems to have been 
largely due to persona! rivalry between the latter and the celebrated teacher. 
Once a martyr’s death had removed Callistus from the scene, a prime cause 
of difference was gone, and under Urban I (223-230) or Pontianus (231-235) 
a reconcilation might easily have come about. Had the conflict lasted till 
the time of banishment, it is hard to conceive that the clergy and people 
of Rome would so readily have rendered a religious cultus to the martyr, 
and so thoroughly forgotten his role as schismatic leader. 

Legend has been busy with this strange character and has almost com- 
pletely effaced his true Jines. Bovini does not attempt to follow the single 
steps of this transformation, from which the ecclesiastical leader emerges 
as a soldier and a gaoler who is converted from paganism only a few days 
before his martyrdom. Prudentius still knew him as ecclesiastic and 
schismatic in the early years of the fifth century but by a strange anachron- 
ism made him a follower of Novatus. From this point to the emergence of 
the Passio of St. Lawrence, which has become so popular, there is almost 
a complete gap in our information. 


The Color of Angels 
In an article published in 1940, but which became available in this country 
only recently, Father E. Kirschbaum, S.J., reviews the iconography of the 
angels during the early centuries of the Church and during the Middle Ages.? 
The particular question which he investigates is the meaning of colors, 
*E. Kirschbaum, S.J., “‘L’Angelo rosso e |’Angelo turchino,” Rivista di Archeologia 
Cristiana, XVII (1940), 210-48. 
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chiefly red and dark biue, when depicting angels monochromatically, 
Hitherto the fact of such use had been noted, but only tentative solutions 
were offered, if any attempt was made to give them. By examining the 
prevalent theology and philosophy on the nature of angels and devils in 
the early centuries and in the late Middle Ages, Father Kirschbaum has 
been led to a solution which is eminently reasonable and which will be of 
assistance in the examination of similar problems. In a few lines we shall 
sum up the main conclusions as they pertain to the early period. 

The presence of red or blue monochromatic angel figures has not the 
same significance in medieval! artistic works as in the earlier works. The 
figure chosen by the artist of the fourth and following centuries was a human 
one with wings and a halo of light; it is derived from the classical Victory 
As yet there is no distinctive figure or bodily attribute to mark 


figure. 
Nor is there any effort made to 


out the fallen angel from the good one. 
separate the angels into distinctive groups or choirs. 

We now have the key for the interpretation of a sixth-century mosaic 
at Ravenna, in the Church of St. Apollinare Nuovo. Christ as Judge is 
seated on His judgment seat. Svmmetrically there are grouped at His 
sides angels and animals: on His right, an angel in red and before him three 
sheep; at the left a replica of the same figure but with dark blue color and 
before it three goats. The figure in red is the angel of light with his body of 
ether or fire; the blue figure is the fallen angel with his body of air—the 
spirit of darkness. Not black but blue was the color of darkness with ancient 
artists. As compared with the upper regions, the lower atmosphere, where 
dwell the fallen angels, was the region of darkness, which shows its true 
color only at night. 

Under the influence of St. Gregory the Great, who drew his inspiration 
from Denys the Areopagite, the doctrine of theologians and philosophers 
underwent considerable modification during the Middle Ages. As a conse- 
quence, artistic expression and the symbolism of colors also was radically 
changed. 

The Ship as Christian Symbol 

The field of study of Christian symbolism in antiquity is far from ex- 

New materials are being added continually and old ones need to 


hausted. 
As the dates and the places of production of 


be more thoroughly evaluated. 
early artistic works are more carefully studied, it often occurs that traditional 
judgments must be revised or that distinctions have to be made which were 
not attended to before. 

In line with this development we must welcome the final study of Georg 


Stuhlfauth, who has made numerous notable contributions in this field during 
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his long and fruitful career. In an article entitled, ‘‘Das Schiff als Symbol 
der altchristlichen Kunst,’® he has brought together and analysed all the 
instances known from the early centuries of Christianity in which a ship in 
any form was used as symbol to express Christian thought. The patristic 
contributions to the question are only briefly touched on at a few points, 
mainly as illustration. This leavesa field open for further literary investiga- 
tion, which would no doubt throw additional light also on the iconographic 
tradition. 

For the present we shall merely sum up the conclusions of Dr. Stuhlfauth, 
which must henceforth be the starting point for additional studies. Two 
main phases must be distinguished in the significance of this symbolic 
expression of Christian thought. The earlier one is funereal and has its 
roots in classical thought. It is used to signify the voyage of the departed 
soul to Christ— what St. Cyprian calls ‘‘navigare per patriam.”” With this 
sense we find the symbolical ship used mainly during the third and fourth 
centuries in Europe and western Africa. 

At the end of this period, a new meaning grows up and gradually supplants 
the older. The ship is now the Church; in it Christ Himself or one of His 
apostles at times appear as helmsman. The first literary indications of this 
conception are found in Tertullian and it is more fully developed by Hip- 
polytus. During the Middle Ages this symbolism receives a rich develop- 
ment but the beginnings go back to the earlier centuries. 

Many obscurities still remain about the origin of this conception: What 
were its sources and how was it evolved? Did it grow out of the older 
symbol and was an entirely new one taking its place? Where was it first 
employed and how did it spread? Such and other allied questions still 


await wider investigation. 


Agape, Refrigerium, Fractio Panis 


Community banquets of a more or less elaborate form were a common 
feature of early Christian life. The Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of 
St. Paul, the works of the Fathers from Ignatius of Antioch to Augustine 
contain numerous testimonies to the practice. The Apologists of the second 
century and the speakers in the Letter of Pliny the Younger to the Emperor 
Trajan are at pains to explain that nothing of a scandalous nature was 
enacted at these gatherings, but freely admit that common meals were of 
frequent occurrence among Christians. The fourth century saw a vigorous 
expansion of the practice in the West and in Africa but also an increase of 


*Georg Stuhlfauth, “‘Das Schiff als Symbol der altchristlichen Kunst,” Rivista di 


Archeologia Cristiana, XIX (1942), 111-41. 
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abuses. For this reason the authorities took vigorous measures to keep 
things within bounds and finally did away with the practice almost com- 
pletely, as far as it was linked with religious celebrations. 

Many things are still obscure respecting the origin and history of the 
practice. In particular, the collection and study of the archaeological 
materials are still far from completed. Something more has been attempted 
in the scrutiny of the literary statements and allusions; but without com- 
parison with the real remains and control by them the results will remain 
uncertain and incoherent. Msgr. Wilpert has done pioneer work in bringing 
together and discussing the iconographical representations which have a 
bearing on the subject. The collections of Latin and Greek Christian 
inscriptions contain much material and new things are being added as the 
publications appear. A number of special studies have likewise appeared 
which prepare the way for the over-all survey. 

Any new archaeological materials that are published are therefore to 
be heartily welcomed. Pictorial representations are most numerous in the 
underground cemeteries of Rome. Of real remains Africa has the greater 
abundance. Likewise our literary notices concern themselves more particu- 
larly with the African usages and give more detailed accounts of the bitter 
struggle against abuses, which led to the final abolition of the custom. 

However, C. Zammit calls attention to a significant group of monuments 
in the catacombs of Malta, whose importance has been overlooked.‘ There 
is question of a number of rock tables which were once used for banquets of 
the type which we are considering. Four excellent pictures and two draw- 
ings give a clear idea of the form of the objects. Within an apse which was 
hewn out of the rock a semicircular or sigma-shaped mass of stone was 
fashioned into a table of ancient type; it consists of a circular center which 
projects slightly upwards and of an edge on which the guests reclined in a 
hali-recumbent posture. The elevated part itself has a large depression in 
the center and a segment cut out of the rim. 

To judge by the place in which these tables are found, we have to deal 
with funerary banquets, which are more specifically called refrigeria. 
According to St. Augustine, these were a relic from paganism, tolerated by 
the Church in her indulgence to human weakness, once the practice had been 
purged of all idolatrous and superstitious elements. In the pagan concep- 
tion there was question of real material solace for the departed, whereas for 
the Christians the refreshment was a spiritual one. 


‘C. Zammit, “I triclini funebri nelle catacome di Malta,” Rivista di Archeologia Cristi- 
ana, XVII (1940), 293-97. 
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This latter conception was broadened by having the poor participate in 
the good things which were served at these repasts. 

Three kinds of community banquets may be distinguished, though it is 
not always possible to tell exactly wherein they differ. The refrigerium 
or funeral banquet has already been spoken of. Out of this probably de- 
veloped the banquet in honor of the martyrs; the cultus of the martyrs at 
this epoch centered about the tomb and at the outset had much of the 
funereal clinging toit. Both of these forms received their first great develop- 
ment during the earlier part of the fourth century, though the first beginnings 
probably go farther back. Preceding these and already spoken of in the 
New Testament was the ‘‘love-banquet”’ or agape, which was closely related 
tothe Eucharistic celebration. Later writers mention it on various occasions 
and Tertullian still defends its legitimate use. However, by this time it 
seems no longer to have had any direct ties with the Holy Eucharist. How 
this separation was effected and what were its single steps has not been 
explained. 

The abuses occurring at such banquets are castigated already by St. 
Paul (I Cor. 11:17-22). In like manner St. Jude hints at objectionable 
practices (Jude 12). Yet these were not such as would force authorities 
to consider abolishing the practice. The agape could be a means of educa- 
tion in charity, sobriety, and other social virtues whose practice was sorely 
needed in Roman society. In like manner the repasts at the tombs of the 
dead and in honor of the martyrs could serve important purposes. St. 
Paulinus and others were loud in their praise of Pammachius when he gave 
a banquet to an immense number of the poor, so that he might honor the 
memory of his recently deceased wife. From this it is evident that the 
leaders saw no objection to the practice as such. 

However, the recurring and even rampant abuses gave occasion for 
serious thought on the matter. Attempts at remedying the abuses without 
abolishing the custom proved only partially successful. St. Augustine 
tells at different times about the opposition, even open rebellion, which he 
encountered in his fight against the excesses in Africa. He likewise tells us 
that before the end of the fourth century the practice had been suppressed 
in Rome and Milan; St. Ambrose found occasion to advise St. Monica on 
is custom while she was staying with her son Augustine at Milan. The 





th 
fifth century saw a general waning of the custom, at least in the West. 
The details of this struggle and its final outcome are little known; the proper 
estimate of the practice will require a wide study, not only of the usage 


itself but also of the background, both Christian and pagan. 
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Qal‘at Sim‘an: New inscription raises new problems 


The far-famed sanctuary which once housed and honored the pillar of the 
first stylite still proves to be an inexhaustible mine of study for archaelogists, 
historians and students of art. To the old materials which still await 
exhaustive examination new ones are being added as investigations proceed. 
Only on the basis of such scientific investigations can the final history of this 
religious monument ever be attempted. 

A notable find was made by Daniel Krenker in the spring of 1938 in the 
form of an inscription partly in Greek and partly in Syriac. After being 
discussed by H. Lietzmann and Bruno Meissner a new attempt at interpreta- 
tion is made by Julian Obermann.® Difficulties arise from various sources. 
In the first place, the text is incomplete in both its parts; and attempts to 
supply missing parts lead to differences of opinion. Then there is the 
grammatical structure of the Greek, which violates the syntactical rules of 
the language in several instances. Furthermore, the question arises whether 
the two inscriptions are treating of the same building operations or of 
different ones. 

The new solution offered by Obermann is based to a certain extent ona 
discovery which he made when studying three Greek and three Aramaic 
inscriptions that were found in the synagogue at Dura-Europus. The 
process is of great interest, as it may point the way for the interpretation of 
many building inscriptions of the Orient. Briefly, these are the facts. 
The three Aramaic inscriptions—and the same is true of the Greek, though 
less clearly—treat partly of the same building operations and partly of 
different ones. The second inscription resumes or copies the first and adds 
to it; the third resumes the second, thus also the first, and continues to add. 
Thus the content of the last is partly that of the two preceding, but not 
necessarily in the same words. The hypothesis now is that this was common 
practice wherever different stages of the same building operations or dif- 
ferent stages of the same building operations or different undertakings at the 
same place are in question. The bearing of this observation on the inter- 
pretation of many Oriental inscriptions can easily be surmised. 

Leaving aside the linguistic remarks which the author makes on the text, 
we may summarize the results of the application of this theory to the 
This text, which stood in the floor of the 


bilingual text in a few sentences. 
ic at one and the same time. 


main basilica, was set up and executed in mosa 
However, the equivalent of the Greek part, speaking of a renovation of the 

§ Julian Obermann, “‘A Composite Inscription from the Church of St. Simeon the Sty- 
lite,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V (1946), 73-82. 
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NOTES 


churches and the foundation of a monastery, was set up in a monastery. 
Credit for this work is given to two “patriarchs” and to an “‘hegoumenos” 
who probably was a civil officer; the names have all disappeared. The 
Syriac part gives the credit for the work to the head of the monastery, whose 
name has likewise disappeared. He was responsible for an outer wall of 
the monastery and some decorative work of note within. The linguistic 
peculiarities in the Greek text can be explained by contamination from 
Syriac usage. If we assume that the redaction and execution of the in- 
scription was entrusted to a scribe who was more adept in Syriac than in 
Greek, we can easily conjecture how he would modify the earlier text so as 
to conform to Syrian syntax. Thus the present reading gives the fusion of 
two distinct records and we have information regarding different building 
operations. 

The date of these undertakings is not entirely certain, but the first cannot 
be before 963 A.D. We are thus led into the very last days of this great 
institution of Christian antiquity. We are also given an insight into the 
life of a community where two languages were in common use. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTIN C. WAND, S.J. 
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SURNATUREL. By Henri de Lubac, S. J. Paris: Aubier, 1946. Pp. 498. 

The importance of this book, the attention it has already aroused, and the 
controversies it will surely stimulate, demand more than a passing notice of 
the work. 

To be just, the critic may not lose sight of the author’s self-imposed limi- 
tations. The subtitle of the book, Etudes historiques, is explained in the 
“‘Avant-propos.”” The theology of the supernatural, we are told, has not yet 
found its historian. The amplitude of such an undertaking, the extreme 
complexities of doctrines and ideas bound up with the supernatural, the 
numerous changes in attitudes regarding the problem throughout many 
centuries, all combine to make the writing of such a history particularly 
difficult. The scope of the present work is confined to several monographs 
on sharply restricted topics. If these studies are pursued farther, comple- 
mented by other studies, and corrected where need be, Pére de Lubac hopes 
that they will aid to the eventual writing of the desired history. 

The master theme of the book is the relation between nature and the 
supernatural, a subject which, since the time of St. Thomas, is summed up 
in the controverted doctrine on the natural desire of the beatific vision. 

On this question the author takes a definite stand. All his historical 
investigations lead to the conclusion—if, indeed, they are not guided by the 
preconceived thesis—that the intuitive vision of God, far from being merely 
the last stage after life’s pilgrimage, is the only possible end God could have 
intended for His intellectual creatures. In approaching this conclusion from 
the several avenues down which his inquiries lead him, he sharply challenges 
the theological view prevailing over the past four centuries on the possibility 
of a purely natural order and on the meaning of the gratuity of the super- 
natural. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the first three are historical 
monographs. The fourth, under the heading, ‘‘Notes historiques,” turns 
out to be less a series of historical notes than a gathering together of loosely 
connected threads to be woven into a rough pattern presaging the final solu- 
tion. 

A review cannot possibly indicate the richness of the materials and the 
careful construction of the three historical monographs. Pére de Lubac has 
employed a sound method and has worked it out with a painstaking detail 
that may well serve as a model for future investigations of theological prob- 
lems. Especially commendable is his independence of routine interpreta- 
tions dictated by narrow loyalties to exclusive ‘‘schools.’’ This laudation 
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is restricted to his general spirit as a historian, and is not intended to imply 
an actual surmounting of bias; still less does it indicate assent to conclusions. 

Part I, on ‘‘Augustinisme et Baianisme,” represents Pére de Lubac’s effort 
to come to a true understanding of Baianism and Jansenism and the reasons 
underlying the rejection of these aberrations by the Church. A lamentable 
by-product of the controversies, he thinks, was the development of the “‘sys- 
tem of pure nature,”’ with a resulting dualism between the natural and the 
supernatural as two closed orders, each complete with a perfect beatitude as 


, 


its end. 

In Part II, ‘Esprit et liberté dans la tradition théologique,”’ the author 
engages in a lengthy historical study to show that the hypothesis of the 
impeccability of angelic spirits in a purely natural order is devoid of tradi- 
tional support, and is a theory originating with the commentators of St. 
Thomas. Much evidence is brought forward to prove that in the course of 
the controversy on this doctrine, the term “‘in puris naturalibus,” which in 
medieval theology meant the purely essential constituents of human or 
angelic nature, came to be taken in the new sense of a natural order, having 
a purely natural end proportionate to the nature of a man or an angel. 

Perhaps Part III, ‘‘Aux origines du mot ‘Surnaturel,’ ”’ will generally be 
welcomed as the most valuable of the three monographs. Here the author 
is at his best, as he carefully notes the origin and traces the evolution of the 
term. Words have their history and their fashions; and the technical mean- 
ing of ‘‘supernatural’’ was not the same in the sixteenth century as in the 
ninth, the thirteenth, and the twentieth centuries. Here again, as in the 
two preceding studies, admiration for Pére de Lubac’s historical presentation 
is far from being incompatible with rejection of some of his interpretations 
and inferences. 

The series of historical notes which make up Part IV of the book, begins 
with a discussion of the natural desire for the supernatural. The author 
discovers several ambiguities in the Thomist doctrine of the natural desire 
for the intuitive vision of God. He reasons that “‘natural’’ must mean 
“necessary”’: intellectual beings have a necessary inclination, corresponding 
to the appetitus naturalis in irrational creatures, toward the beatific vision; 
elicited desire is but the subsequent manifestation of this natural desire. A 
further equivocation arises from the Angelic Doctor’s use of the word, “‘na- 
ture,’’ in which he tries, without full success, to fuse the two notions of 
independent Aristotelian nature and the patristic ‘image of God,’ the 
created spirit that is essentially dependent on the Creator. 

However, as Pére de Lubac insists in Note C, no confusion ever existed in 
the mind of St. Thomas as to the object of this desire: this is exclusively God, 
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to be possessed in the beatific vision. St. Thomas knew of no other last end; 
only one beatitude was ever envisaged by him as possible. If St. Thomas 
speaks at times of beatitude in other senses, he never means the beatitude 
which is the last end of creatures. True beatitude is never conceived by 
Aquinas as something superadded to nature; only the means to beatitude 
are thus superadded. Furthermore, we are informed in Note D, St. Thomas 
intended, in reasoning about the natural desire to see God, to conclude to the 
actual and concrete possibility of the beatific vision. 

Deterred by the implications of such a doctrine—implications which St. 
Thomas himself did not perceive—the commentators and most other theolo- 
gians of modern times have had recourse to various interpretations to save it 
from jeopardizing the gratuity of the supernatural. Nevertheless, Pére de 
Lubac affirms in the last of the historical notes, the doctrine of St. Thomas 
on the relations between nature and the supernatural closely parallels the 
teaching of the Fathers. The doctrine of the latter is summed up in their 
double notion of the image and likeness of God. The image of God is man’s 
spiritual nature; the likeness of God, in its consummated state, is the posses- 
sion of the supernatural last end; between the image and the likeness there 
is an organic bond, in the sense that man is made to the image of God in 
order ultimately to reach a resemblance of God. The same three elements 
are discerned in the Thomist formula of the natural desire for the vision of 
God: nature corresponds to image, desire matches the organic bond, and 
vision answers to the supernatural likeness. 

With this point made, the author is ready for his final solution to the 
problem of the relations between nature and the supernatural. There is in 
man a true desire for the vision of God in Himself. This desire is ineffica- 
cious, for by his own powers man can never reach so high a goal. Yet the 
desire is not conditioned by God’s free appointing of a supernatural end for 
man, but is absolute: there can be but one end for intellectual creatures, and 
that is the vision of God. What, then, of the great objection that has ever 
leaped to the minds of theologians when they come to grips with this ques- 
tion: must we not exclude all exigency on the part of man for the beatific 
vision, so as to safeguard its gratuity? 

To Pére de Lubac, this is not a genuine problem. Of course, if we insist 
on the Aristotelian notion of man as autonomous in his being and his activity, 
the problem emerges. But if we regard man as the Fathers did, as a creature 
and an image of the divine in complete dependence on God, the specter of 
exigency melts away. The natural desire for the vision of God is God’s own 
will lodged in man; it is in us as the permanent action of God who created our 
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nature; and in giving Himself to man, God but answers His own appeal. 
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Hence the question of exigency should never have arisen. The desire is 
truly im us: it is something divine planted in our nature; but it is not from us, 
it does not proceed from our nature as ours, independent of God’s possession 
of us. In a word, the desire for the vision of God is natural, in the sense 
that it is essentially in our nature; but at the same time it is something of 
God’s. 

Accordingly, Pére de Lubac assures us, we can safely rid theology of the 
outmoded ‘‘system of pure nature,”’ which served its purpose in a day when 
a quick remedy was needed to cure theology of Baianism, and no better was 
athand. But in all truth, given God’s decision to create angels and men, no 
other last end than the perfect beatitude of the vision of God is conceivable. 

A brief outline cannot begin to convey an idea of the power of this book, so 
rich in historical information, so attractive in its organization. Every theo- 
logian who reads it will be grateful for the new insights it gives into a vexing 
period of theological history; and every reader will be glad to profit by the 
author’s expert knowledge to supplement or, in some cases, to correct his own 
views. Particularly praiseworthy is the ambition to clarify the “‘point of 
insertion” of the supernatural into the natural. 

Yet admiration for the achievement is tempered by grave reserves. In- 
deed, Pére de Lubac does not seem to have succeeded in proving his thesis. 

In the first place, his own statement of his solution is quite unsatisfactory. 
He does not define what he means by the desire for the beatific vision im- 
planted in us by God. Is this desire an instinct, or is it an act? It cannot 
be grace, which is ruled out on hypothesis. It cannot be God’s conserving 
action, for this remains even in the damned. It is not the simple appetite 
for the good in general, which is never envisaged. Again, the attempt to 
harmonize the properties of this desire is not successful. The desire is in- 
efficacious, surely, as has to be admitted. But, then, how can it beuncon- 
ditioned? Since the creature cannot achieve the beatific vision by hisown 
efforts, and since there can be no true exigency on the part of the creature, 
God’s gift of Himself must be conditioned by His own free will. Nor can 
we say that the desire is absolute inasmuch as God must answer His own 
appeal, unless that appeal itself is shown to be unconditioned. Moreover, 
the creature, endowed with freedom of choice, has the perilous liberty of 
conditioning his desire of God by his election of some good in preference to 
God. 

Another shortcoming is the lack of evidence for the very existence of a 
natural desire for the vision of God. The author refers to the doctrine of 
some of the Fathers who distinguish between the image of God and the like- 
ness of God, and who teach that the former is a vocation to the latter. But 
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this distinction is not universally recognized, either by the Greek or by the 
Latin Fathers; St. Augustine, especially, regards the expressions as synony- 
mous. Even among the Fathers who do distinguish the two concepts, no 
evidence is forthcoming to indicate that they consider the vocation of the 
image to the likeness as essential to nature as such, rather than as a destiny 
freely assigned by God to the supernaturally elevated human race. To 
demand more historical data than the abundant wealth of information al- 
ready supplied by Pére de Lubac may seem ungracious; but this particular 
point is inseparably linked with his thesis, and is requisite to its demon- 
stration. 

When we come to the author’s presentation of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
on the natural desire for the beatific vision, our misgivings deepen. The 
question is so complex that it cannot be adequately treated in a review. 
Pére de Lubac, forgetful of his historical habits, seems to read a psychological 
meaning of desire into the Thomist desire, which is a metaphysical, finalistic 
ordination of the intellect toward a knowledge of the quiddities of things, 
and not of effects only, but also of causes, and so eventually of the First 
Cause. As St. Thomas teaches in chapter 104 of his Compendium Theolo- 
giae, which so admirably summarizes his doctrine, the same intellect which 
is a subjective potency with respect to natural actualization through the 
instrumentality of the agent intellect, is also a subjective potency with re- 
spect to actualization by the infinite Agent, God. Hence its obediential 
potency is not a mere “‘non-repugnance,”’ as Pére de Lubac styles it, but is a 
true subjective potency; the only difference between a natural and an obedi- 
ential potency is extrinsic, according as the actualizing agent is naturally 
proportionate to it or infinitely excels it. 

When St. Thomas contends that a natural desire cannot be doomed to 
frustration, he does not mean that the desire demands fulfillment, but that 
the term of the desire is objectively possible, and that some agent exists 
capable of actualizing the potency. We are not justified even in inferring 
that St. Thomas sought to prove philosophically the intrinsic possibility of 
the beatific vision. Such a view would ignore the nature of a Thomist 
demonstration in theological questions. Secure in his possession of revealed 
truth, St. Thomas is usually intent on discovering, as far as possible, the 
ultimate reasons underlying the truths accepted on faith. This is the case 
even in the Contra Gentiles, where his argumentation in the third book is not 
at all confined to the philosophical realm; in the chapters following his 
celebrated discussion of beatitude, he includes a treatment of grace and the 
light of glory. The adversaries he had in mind resolutely denied the possi- 


bility of seeing God in His essence. St. Thomas, knowing the revealed fact 
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of the beatific vision, emphatically asserted its possibility, and could there- 
upon adduce proofs for that possibility. 

Thus the thesis of Surnaturel, that the only end possible for intellectual 
creatures is the perfect beatitude of the vision of God, remains unproved. In 
creating rational beings, God endowed them with intellects designed for the 
understanding of essences, and hence capable of seeing God as He is in Him- 
self. By its very nature the intellect has a finalistic ordination, a “‘desire,”’ 
toward the understanding of beings in their essences; the same intellect 
which is a potency for natural actualization by the agent intellect, is a po- 
tency for supernatural actualization by the supreme Agent, even though, 
apart from revelation, we may not know that this is possible. Here we have, 
as perfectly as may be wished, our “point of insertion” of the supernatural 
into the order of nature. 

But the intellect, as obediential potency, need not be thus reduced to act 
by an Agent infinitely surpassing its connatural actualizing cause. There- 
fore, man’s final end need not be the beatific vision, but could be a happiness 
proportionate to his nature. This would not, indeed, be perfect beatitude; 
man’s capacities would not be fully actuated; there would remain the po- 
tency for the beatific vision. God could not create an intellectual being 
devoid of a metaphysical tendency for the knowledge of quiddities, including 
the quiddity of the First Cause. But the actualizing of this potency can be 
no other than an absolutely gratuitous benefit conferred by God. 

Therefore, too, the possibility of the order of pure nature is not disproved. 
God was utterly free to will or not to will the communication of His goodness 
to rational beings; and once He had created them, He was likewise free to 
communicate Himself to them as their end in a natural or in a supernatural 
way. Thus His perfect freedom is exalted. Actually God has destined us 
to the possession of Himself in the beatific vision. And thus His infinite love 
is exalted. 


St. Mary's College Cyrit VoLLeERT, S.J. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By H. H. Rowley, Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. 314. $3.00. 

Professor Rowley is outstanding among biblical scholars as an author 
who, without sacrificing scholarship, has been constant in his effort to keep 
before us the religious values of the Bible. In the present work he combines 
the results of scholarship with his personal devotion to the Scriptures into 
an attractive book. 

The first chapter outlines and sets the tone of the whole book. Discussing 
“The Abiding Value of the Old Testament,’’ Professor Rowley labors to 
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show that the Old Testament is an essential part of our Christian heritage. 
He warns, however, against the tendency to read the New Testament back 
into the Old, and insists on the necessity of the use of historical criticism in 
Old Testament study. But he rightly warns in turn that the approach of 
the historical critic is not enough by itself to give a right appreciation of the 
Old Testament. He points out, too, the dynamic, growing, character of the 
Old Testament. Here one might disagree with the concept of Old Testa- 
ment revelation and inspiration which Professor Rowley advances on pages 
25 and 29, and elsewhere in this book (as also in his little volume, The Rele- 
vance of the Bible). He seems to hold that God revealed Himself to the 
prophets and sacred writers and inspired them to speak of Him, without 
correcting the wrong notions these individuals might have of Him; God used 
these men as instruments, but did not correct the erroneous way in which 
they would present His revelation; for their generation this revelation would 
have its use and value; later it would be corrected. To discuss such a possi- 
bility would take too much space here. Professor Rowley gives instances 
which make his thesis attractive, but other possible explanations of the 
instances will suggest themselves to those who consider such a way of acting 
incompatible with the idea of a truthful God. 

Two chapters are devoted to ‘Archaeology and the Old Testament.” 
These are excellently presented. After warning against the attitude which 
would find confirmation of the Bible in every archaeological find, he goes on 
to give many interesting examples of how archaeology brings light to the 
Bible and biblical problems. 

There follows a chapter on ‘The Meaning of History.” Here Professor 
Rowley develops the idea that archaeology and criticism alone cannot bring 
home to us the fullest values of the Old Testament. There is something to 
be found in the Hebrew religion and its record that is not found elsewhere in 
the ancient world. That something is explained by God’s positive interven- 
tion in the course of history, His election of Israel, and the repeated witness of 
Israel’s history to that election. Israel’s belief in her election was not the 
result of speculation but a result of a divine announcement of the fact con- 
firmed by her experience. The prophets were deeply imbued with this idea 
and were the most vigorous exponents of what it meant for the life and 
religion of Israel. Though God’s ultimate purpose in the history of Israel 
could not be frustrated, He still left men free agents, not puppets. ‘‘For God 
has a will for nations and for individuals, and it is only as they consciously 
and willingly reflect His will in all their life that they can apprehend the 
deepest treasures of experience.”’ 

The chapter (V) on the growth of monotheism supposes a two-fold develop- 
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ment of Israelite culture. Only the Joseph group and part of the Levi group 
went down into Egypt. To these Moses in the Exodus gave a religion which 
was implicitly monotheistic. The Israelites who had remained in Palestine 
probably received Yahweh as their God from the Kenites, who immigrated 
into Palestine and intermingled and intermarried with the Israelites. Mon- 
otheism seems to have come to this group, according to Rowley, through the 
group who were associated with Moses. Whatever one says of such a re- 
construction, which is the result of much of Professor Rowley’s writing, the 
remark of the author on page 131 concerning Israel’s concept of God is not 
without a basis of truth: “‘It was the gradual perception that He who had led 
Israel out of Egypt, and who unveiled His character to Israel, was alone the 
God of all the earth. He could not be transcended. Israel’s monotheism 
came therefore through the progressive perception of the character and being 
of the God she worshipped. Never was He a pale abstraction, but an in- 
tensely personal Being with a will and a character.” 

In the chapter on the significance of prophecy (VI) much is given in a sum- 
mary way on the nature of prophecy in Israel, and on how the true prophet 
could be distinguished from the false. The vocation of the prophets, the 
place of symbolism in their preaching, and the attitude of the prophets to- 
wards ritualistic religion get a just treatment. 

Chapter VII, on the rise of Judaism, is a very well-balanced study of the 
post-exilic period. Professor Rowley refuses to make the “black or white”’ 
choice often held out by those who discuss this period. While the Law was 
intensely cultivated during the post-exilic period, there was still much 
devotion to the prophets and the prophetic spirit. In this chapter the 
author reveals the weaknesses of Mowinckel’s theory that the Psalter is 
largely a collection of potent ritual spells. Thus on page 179 he says, “‘... 
it would be a singular turn of fortune if psalms which had been written to 
serve as the liturgy of magic found a place in a post-exilic collection of 
religious poetry, when the ideas on which they rested were decisively rejected 
by the leaders of Judaism, and a surprising circumstance that poems which 
were born of such primitive faith should be able so richly to express the 
spiritual life of many generations of people who have no use for sorcery and 
its ways.” 

From his discussion of the post-exilic literature Professor Rowley con- 
cludes that the early post-exilic age was far from being a sterile and decadent 
legalistic period. 

The revelation of God and its corollaries are discussed in Chapter VIII. 
This chapter, too, is good. But one would wish that some qualification had 
been added to such statements as ‘‘... many outgrown beliefs about God 
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were entertained by Old Testament writers and characters, and we must dis- 
tinguish between the continuing thread and the passing elements” (p. 187), 
And again the reader of the Old Testament must learn to read ‘‘with dis- 
crimination, to separate the transient and the false from that which is endur- 
ingly true” (p. 188). There is a sense in which these and other like state- 
ments are true. But the sense that seems intended by Professor Rowley is 
apt to kill just what he is trying to revivify—our faith in the word of God as 
found in the Old Testament. 

Professor Rowley next gives a chapter (IX) to the nature, need, and 
destiny of man. Man’s relation of creaturehood to God and man’s dignity 
are here discussed. In the discussion Professor Rowley disposes of the com- 
mon tendency to find two completely opposed attitudes on the social 
responsibility of man in the Old Testament: one which teaches that man 
suffers or enjoys well-being in solidarity with ancestors, family, tribe, or 
nation, and according to their merits; and the other which teaches that the 
individual is wholly and solely responsible. Both concepts, it is true, exist 
in the Old Testament but are not presented in such a mutually exclusive 
way. 

Man’s need is salvation from sin. And much of what Professor Rowley 
positively presents is good. The destiny of man (immortality and ‘‘eternal 
life”’ in its fullest sense) receives a brief but inspiring treatment. 

The treatment (in Chapter X) of the meaning of worship is especially 
good, in that it shows that neither the prophets nor any other truly religious- 
minded man need be pictured as opposing true external worship—worship 
from the heart, that is an honest external confession of our relationship to 
God. However, one might be pardoned for questioning one or two of Row- 
ley’s statements. On page 233, for instance, Professor Rowley says that 
the sacrifice of Calvary ‘‘has swept away all need for any further sacrifice.” 
Was sacrifice ever necessary before Calvary? And if the external ritual was 
ever necessary or helpful to human nature before Calvary, was there an essen- 
tial change in the needs of human nature after Calvary? Or could God not 
wish to have repeated a sacrificial ritual which would re-present Calvary to 
us? But the author’s defense of the sacrificial nature of Calvary is remark- 
ably well put. Again a reservation: he says (p. 237): ‘‘Nowhere is it taught 
that His death isa sacrifice that has validity for men as a mere opus operatum, 
independently of their spirit.” To what he means no one, I believe, should 
object, but his use of the technical term “‘opus operatum’’ is apt to be mis- 
leading. He himself says on pages 235-6: ‘‘Man is saved not by his own 
repentance, but by the power of God. It is not that the Cross is the organ 
that produces faith in us, and then we are saved by our faith. Our repent- 
ance and our faith are the indispensable conditions of our salvation, but in 
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no sense the organ of our salvation . .. Man’s repentance and faith but make 
possible a redemption they in no sense achieve, a redemption which is God’s 
act and which is achieved in Christ.”’ And again“ ...we who are re- 
deemed by Him are the ones whose sacrifice He offers in Himself.’”? Without 
stopping for further reservations here, and presuming that we understand 
Professor Rowley’s meaning, we submit that these statements contain much 
of what Catholic theologians mean by the expression ‘‘opus operatum’’ or 
“ex opere operato.” 

Perhaps it is unfair to dismiss the last two chapters (XI and XII) without 
lengthy comment. But this review is already too long, and the many ques- 
tions noted on these two chapters would make it just as long again. The 
eleventh chapter, ‘‘The God of History,” deals mainly with the eschatologi- 
cal sections of the Old Testament. Perhaps the discontent that one feels 
on reading this chapter arises from the fact that these sections of their very 
nature hardly allow of a final interpretation. But Professor Rowley could 
have been more gentle with the author of Daniel. He asserts that he was 
mistaken in some of his prophecies. Perhaps it might be better to say that 
we are not quite sure of what he meant. 

And some of his statements on the fulfillment of prophecy in Christ seem 
to lose sight of his fine statement on page 298: “‘Stars that lie side by side 
may differ in their distances from the earth beyond the power of the mind to 
grasp, yet the eye cannot tell which is near and which far merely by looking. 
In the same way the prophet who looks into the future often loses his per- 
spective, and tends to relate together what may be separated far in time. 
He is describing the near future and he passes over to the distant without 
knowing it.”” If this is so, then much more can be said for the messianic 
nature of the Emmanuel prophecies than Professor Rowley says; and so of 
other prophecies discussed in chapter XII, notably the songs of the Servant 
of Yahweh. 

This reviewer leaves the discussion of Professor Rowley’s book with reluc- 
tance. There is so much that is good that could have been underlined. 
And where one feels bound to disagree fairness would call for a discussion 
too long for the space here allowed. But we can say with all our hearts that 
it is our hope that all such books on the Old Testament might point in the 
direction that this book does. 


Weston College James E. CoLeran, S.J. 


EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND THE PRINCIPAL FEASTS OF 
THE YEAR. Newly Translated into English by Ronald A. Knox. With 


Notes. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 1946. Pp. 279. 10/6. 
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This work has been published in the United States by Sheed and Ward 
under the title: The Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and Holydays. Be- 
tween the English and American editions the major difference is to be found 
in the latter’s omission of several paragraphs of the commentary, and of the 
engaging Preface with which readers in the British Isles are introduced to 
the Knoxian style and purpose. 

In the Preface the author makes it clear that he has not prepared his work 
for the ‘harassed curate, desperately turning over the pages of this book at 
ten minutes to eleven in the hope of extracting a pulpit message from it”; 
rather the audience, or to quote him again, his ‘‘dream-reader’’ is a family 
sitting down to their Sunday dinner and discussing an obscure phrase of the 
Gospel or Epistle, with the hostess bringing the wrangling to an end with the 
consecrated formula: ‘‘We’ll see what Knox has to say about it, afterwards.” 
Certainly he has not in mind professional commentators whom he seems to 
delight in challenging, nor has he catered, he declares, “for the stupid 
reader.” 

Despite his intention of writing more for the laity, he includes in his notes 
a good bit of Greek (or is this an implied tribute to the vitality of classical 
education in England?), and some French, German and even Hebrew. 
Several of the authors whom he refers to may be well known to the Catholic 
laity abroad but in America they are nothing but names, and the author does 
not attempt by means of even a short bibliography to enlighten his readers. 

Ever since his New Testament in English appeared in 1944, the question 
has been asked: May it be read at Masson Sunday? A clear-cut answer was 
not slow in coming, for the hierarchy of England and Wales now permits its 
use in Catholic pulpits. Such a deasion on the part of the hierarchy made 
it imperative that an edition be prepared which would contain explanatory 
notes as well as the liturgical selections from the Gospels and Epistles. 

The author gives a clear, penetrating, always reverent, sometimes witty 
explanation of the difficulties of the Sunday Epistles and Gospels. Without 
frightening his readers with a display of heavy scholarship he offers solutions 
which are based on a thorough knowledge of the Greek originals and a wide 
acquaintance with ancient and modern writings. His views are sometimes 
novel but never uninteresting, and while trained exegetes (and moralists, cf. 
pp. 184, 185) may not wish to agree with him in every case, they will have to 
admit that his defense cannot be cavalierly ignored or easily crushed. 
Monsignor Knox delights in the New Testament. He loves its story, its 
teachings, its characters. St. John, I suspect, despite his age with its 
accompanying tendency to disregard certain details and concentrate on 
others, holds a special place in the affections of the writer. 
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He does not care to use quotation marks in the text (pp. 17, 114), but it 
must be admitted that too frequently and confusingly they are found in his 
commentary, sometimes in reference to passages of his own translation, 
sometimes to passages in other translations, and sometimes to out-and-out 
paraphrases. 

Here and there are evidences of faulty editorial work, e.g., transferring 
into a book these notes which are drawn, apparently, directly from The 
Tablet without making the necessary changes. ‘Pius XI’’ on p. 61 should 
of course be ‘‘Pius X’’; “‘epistle”’ on p. 232 should be ‘‘gospel”’; ‘‘breast-plate” 
on p. 256 is ‘‘breastplate” on p. 258; ‘‘Manaen”’ on p. 254 should be ‘‘Mana- 
hen’’, and ‘‘Zech.” on p. 279 could be ‘‘Zach.” if the traditional spelling is 
to be kept. (What would “‘the S.V.P. man” and ‘“‘the C.E.G. man” mean 


to an American family?) 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton MATTHEW P. STAPLETON 


THE ErerRNAL GosPEL. By Gerald Heard. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. Pp. xii + 234. $2.00. 

This is a layman’s foray into the hunting preserves of professional theolo- 
gians. To these gentry Gerald Heard, sometime promoter of ‘‘coops”’ in the 
British Isles, later commentator on science for B.B.C., more recently writer 
on ethics and council member of the Psychological Research Society of Eng- 
land, would ‘‘suggest problems, themes of research’’ (pp. lx, x). His sugges- 
tions add up to a proposal that they reinterpret Christianity’s ‘‘ankylosed 
tradition’’ (p. 234) in terms of the Eternal Gospel, which latter he fancies to 
be a golden thread of true religion discernible throughout the race’s history. 

The Eternal Gospel is not identifiable with any one historical religion, 
since it is ‘‘the common denominator and working factor in all the great 
religions” and ‘‘that element owing to which they are great and enduring”’ 
(p. 6). The Eternal Gospel was discovered gradually, like the boomerang, 
Greek fire, and the atomic bomb. Supposedly, our ancestors had need to 
adjust their psyche to the requirements of the more complex civilization 
brought about by their own inventiveness. Failing to effect this balance, 
they might have used the adze as an improved instrument for mayhem, em- 
ployed newly developed seed-crops as means to grow themselves into eco- 
nomic royalists. ‘‘Every advance in economic and physical discovery”’ 
made “‘it vitally necessary that he make a corresponding and balancing 
further understanding of his own nature, of its entire demands’”’ {p. 25). 
The nisus of psychological adjustment worked out over long ages into codes 
of self-restraint and social mindedness, which became racial heritages. Since 
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sanction was felt to be necessary, gods were invented as a sort of police force 
to enforce the codes; convenient cosmologies were thought up to make the 
gods plausible. A conglomerate of code, gods, and cosmology was cemented 
by racial tradition into the hard block of an historical religion. 

To explain ‘‘the dawn of specific religion,”’ the author masses three facts— 
the behaviour of Chellean man when faced by a fighting stag, the process of 
making flint axes among the Australian Aruntas, Aurignacian, and Magda- 
lenian cave-etchings (pp. 21-27). Paleanthropologists will concede that a 
Chellean might have been on fighting terms with a rhinoceros, but with a 
stag, no. Furthermore, the Chellean man himself is still, until skeletal 
remains are turned up, a ‘“‘purple cow.”’ Mr. Heard’s familiarity with his 
behaviour pattern, then, does seem startling. The ‘‘authentic form of Sac- 
ramentalism” claimed for the chant with which the Aruntas accompany the 
flaking of the axe-head is pro parte interpretation. Probably the good people 
are enjoying a spot of magic, or are simply giving vent to the rhythmo- 
kinetic urge which inspires the blacksmith’s song or the sailor’s chanty. The 
cave-etchings done by ancient man call for earnest study, but when that 
study runs riot in unwarranted interpretation, it ceases to contribute to 
science and history. Mr. Heard avers that in the caves “‘we have actual 
evidence of a ‘religio,’ a rite of unification, of communion, of a whole corpus 
of psychological inventions, ritually repeated drawings, music of a definite 
scale, ritual dance” (p. 26). Either the reviewer is subnormal in “‘anthropo- 
logical and psychological insight”’ (idid.), or the author is outdoing Dunnin- 
ger by reading the thoughts of men long dead. 

From the eighth century B.C. onward the Eternal Gospel explicates itself 
ae Law—the Law of Justice which deals out to individuals reward or punish- 
ment; the so-called Law of Equity which, appreciating racial solidarity, 
essays to medicate social evils; the Law of Love which, embracing the Law- 
giver’s purpose, freely serves Him and selflessly works for the neighbor’s 
greater good. All this progress is achieved as the spontaneous evolution of 
human “‘consciousness,”’ wholly without benefit of revelation or grace or 
clergy. Obviously, the author finds historical fact recalcitrant to harnessing 
in the gleaming harness of theory. Indeed the facts adduced are few and 
gleaned from cultures widely separated both chronologically and geographi- 
cally. Significantly (p. 101) he compares his reconstruction to that of a 
paleontologist, ‘‘not only made out of bones coming from different sites but, 
here and there, of a plaster model fabricated to take the place of an inter- 
mediate bone not actually discovered.” 

Mr. Heard is prodigiously credulous. For him extra-sensory perception 
and influence ‘‘are beyond reasonable doubt,” ‘‘can be statistically estab- 
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lished” (pp. 142, 166). With a like unclouded faith he sits at the feet of 
Dibelius and Bultman, Gibbon and Lea, Wells and Coulton, memorizing 
their fairy-tales about Christian origins and history. Medieval Christen- 
dom, he graciously concedes, was an approximation to a society organized 
on the principles of the Eternal Gospel; and with like graciousness points 
out to the Church her mistaken policies which led to the collapse of this 


society. 


St. Mary’s College GEORGE C. RNG, S.J. 


Les ENSEIGNEMENTS DE JEsus-Curist. By Joseph Bonsirven, S.J. 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1946. Pp. vi+ 511. 

Pére Bonsirven has produced a work of notable merit in this doctrinal 
synthesis of the Gospels; and while he has addressed his work to the edu- 
cated non-specialist public, it will be of more than ordinary use to the 
specialist. The work is abundantly documented with references to modern 
literature on the Gospels, here and there expanded by lengthy notes and 
excursus on modern opinions of some special importance, e.g. Formge- 
schichte, which, the author believes, has cast considerable light on the 
prehistory of the Gospels. The book is provided with the usual indices to 
Scripture passages and topics; the topical index is sketchy. 

A doctrinal synthesis of the Gospels is not the same thing as a doctrinal 
synthesis of the New Testament, still less a handbook of dogmatic theology; 
and Pére Bonsirven has admirably narrowed his field and defined his mate- 
rial. His sources are principally the Synoptic Gospels, illustrated in the first 
place by the Fourth Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, and in the second 
by the other writings of the New Testament. The dominant and guiding 
idea of Pére Bonsirven’s exposition is, he tells us, ‘the Son of God rendering 
us sons of God with Himself and through Himself.””. This means, in Gospel 
language, the Kingdom of God established by the Son of Man; and Pére 
Bonsirven centers his book upon these two ideas, which are in reality united; 
for the Son of Man identifies Himself with the Kingdom—a studiously mys- 
terious indication which in the economy of the Incarnation leads to the titles 
of Messias and Son of God in their full comprehension. 

The relations between Jesus and Israel, nation and religion, are treated 
briefly but adequately. The Gospel term for these relations is fulfilment. 
The Kingdom is a completion, an expansion within an existing framework, 
revolutionary only in that the inner principles of the Old Covenant, reaching 
their fullness, break through the external restraints of law and ritual. ‘‘The 
Kingdom is at once a doctrine and an institution.” 
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The obstacle to the Kingdom is sin, and the peculiar emphasis of the 
Gospel treatment of sin lies on its interior malice—the word and the work 
are wicked because the heart is wicked. ‘‘Salvation’’ means on its negative 
side deliverance from sin, which is, positively, the conferring of eternal life. 
The illustration of the meaning of Jesus’ victory over sin as exhibited in the 
temptation narrative is one of the finest passages in the book. 

The way to the Kingdom is treated in three successive chapters on the love 
of the Father, the primacy of fraternal love in imitation of the Father and 
the Son, and the redeeming sacrifice. The love of the Father elicits a corre- 
sponding filial attitude which expresses itself in the Our Father. Fraternal 
love, ‘‘the one law, one vital principle” of the Kingdom, transforms family 
and social morality. The redeeming sacrifice has truly objective value, and 
from it is derived the principle of sacrifice which is universal in the Kingdom: 
one must lose one’s life to find it, life comes through death. 

The Kingdom of the Son of Man is identical with the Church, founded on 
a small group who receive special preparation for a special task: to spread 
the Kingdom, which is universal in scope, to all men. The mystico-social 
character of the Church appears in the Sacraments; the author treats ex- 
plicitly those three—the Eucharist, baptism, and penance—which appear 
in the Gospels. The Church is a supernatural society communicating 
supernatural goods: communion with the Father and the Son, possession of 
the Holy Spirit—‘‘the knowledge of the Father, and, in Him, of the Son.” 
This is eternal life. 

The Kingdom of the Father, in which the Kingdom of the Son arrives at 
its final perfection, is eschatological; and eschatology, in turn, has both a 
universal and an individual aspect. Thus for the individual there are three 
entrances into the Kingdom: baptism, death, and resurrection, just as there 
are three comings of the Son of Man: in the founding of the Kingdom, in the 
death of the individual, and in the final establishment of the Kingdom of the 
Father. In the light of these principles Pére Bonsirven discusses at some 
length the Parousia and the eschatological discourse. . 

Upon this foundation Pére Bonsirven builds his principal chapter: the 
Son of God, the mediator of the divine life. The chief question is: who and 
what is Jesus Christ? By gathering the Gospel evidence there is no answer 
to this question except the mystery of the God-Man: one whose humanity 
is real and concrete, yet who at the same time insinuates equality with God, 
exercises divine prerogatives, and shows Himself at all times conscious of a 
distinctive and incommunicable divine filiation. In the last analysis, then, 
Christian faith is personal adhesion to Christ Himself. 

Throughout his exposition Pére Bonsirven dwells constantly upon the 
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Gospel text itself, gathering all the pertinent passages which bear upon the 
point at issue and clarifying one by the other until they blend in one lumi- 
nous whole. Here is exegesis at its best. At all times he shows that mastery 
of the text which is the privilege of those who have by long and constant use 
made it their own. It is true, the book is not a strikingly original creation, 
nor is it intended as such. But it has the originality of the profound erudi- 
tion and the penetrating insight of one who is an exact scientific scholar and 
a devout Christian. Such books should be in the hands of all who have the 
desire or the obligation to use the Gospels to draw thence, for their own 
personal life and the instruction of others, the treasures found only in the 
words which are spirit and life. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Jesus THE MessiAH. By William Manson, D.D. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. 267. $2.75. 

In The Nazarene a novelist fabricated a hero out of his own native genius; 
in Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth a specialist evolved Jewish law and tradition 
into a pseudo-historic personage; in Jesus the Messiah a critic salvages the 
actual Christ from the welter of form-criticism. The theme of his book is 
essentially this:that the form of the Gospel narrativesdoes not make doubtful 
their historic content; rather, their consistent historical content makes 
doubtful the theory of their form’s origin. By showing that the form-critics 
have not rid themselves of the historical Messias, he demonstrates that all 
their ingenious scholarship has fallen short of its subtle and destructive 
objective. 

Throughout his work the author is an honest gentleman. He gives all due 
recognition to the scholarly pursuits of Bultmann, Dibelius, Eichrodt, Gress- 
mann, Otto, Bussmann, Reitzenstein, Norden, Arvedson, von Gall, Héring, 
Bousset and the like. In fact, he praises their voluminous research; but he 
so thoroughly demonstrates that their premises do not lead to their conclu- 
sions that one regrets that so much work has been expended for such a futile 
cause, 

He expounds the various form-critics’ hypotheses which would make the 
historical Messiasship of Jesus nothing more than the manifestation of the 
Christian community’s longing or disappointment or disillusionment or 
chicanery, combined of course with cultural influences; and then he shatters 
those hypotheses. He knows as well as the form-critics what extrinsic 
influences are supposed to have exerted themselves upon the Christians to 
give the Gospels their form of expression; but better than the critics he sees 
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that those influences could not have given the Christians the doctrine be- 
neath the form. Thus, for example, he understands the ‘“‘Heavenly Man” 
myth with all its suppositions—what it was in Jewish apocryphal literature, 
how it probably originated from the myth of the Zoroastrian Gayomart, 
what its significance was in ancient Persia; but he understands, too, that the 
Messias portrayed in the Gospels is not an evolved idea of a first man, pre- 
existent, fallen and self-restored, a fact which Reitzenstein in his penetrating 
study either missed or deliberately overlooked. 

Again, although the author does not question the sincerity of those who 
would want Q and Z and other elements to be the sources of Mark or Mat- 
thew or Luke or all of them together, he clearly, though respectfully, 
insinuates that the exponents of these presumed sources are mightily con- 
fused and contradictory in giving the “evidence” of what their sources con- 
tained. They seem to invalidate one another’s ‘‘evidence’”’ by having too 
much of it, somewhat as did the witnesses at the trial of Christ. From this 
welter of confused hypotheses he salvages what all form-critics maintain that 
Jesus must have said—the barest essentials, which presumably launched the 
myths about Jesus which were finally formulated in the Gospel narratives. 
It seems strange to him that the Christians of such different localities as 
Antioch and Alexandria should al] have formulated the same myths in the 
same way and applied them to Jesus. Dr. Manson, therefore, will grant 
Dibelius and Bultmann and Taylor their paradigms, apothegms, and pro- 
nouncement-stories, and other form-categories; but he persists in pointing 
out that those very categories consistently contain the simple fact that Jesus 
taught and proved that He is the Messias of history. Whatever the origin 
of the form in which the various Gospel writers expressed themselves, the 
notion that Jesus is the Messias, that the Kingdom of God is here, that 
Christianity’s religion is what Jesus taught stands consistently established. 
The consistency and unity in the basic concepts which Jesus enunciated lead 
to only one logical conclusion: that Jesus Himself taught the content of 
Christianity as we have it in the Gospels. 

Dr. Manson indicates the progress of his argument by putting into italics 
a summary of each point as he makes it. Some of these merit quotation: 

“Ts it not possible that the great expansion of Son of Man doctrine accord- 
ing to which the Son of Man’s exaltation (Dan. vii. 13-14) is from a human 
life of suffering on earth originated first in the mind of Jesus himself?” (p. 
164). ‘‘It was not a case of an ardent Messianic hope leading men to believe 
in Jesus but of an ardent faith in Jesus leading them to believe in the 
Messianic hope” (p. 206). “It is not a case of the human personality of 
Jesus being swallowed up in a Messianic conception, but of all Messianic 
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conceptions being absorbed into the sphere of his spirit” (p. 215). The 
eighth, and last, chapter of the book is a synthesis of the positions which the 
author has defended throughout his work. 

Dr. Manson, a non-Catholic, has written a book so thoroughly honest and 
objective that no Catholic can reasonably object to any of its argumentation. 


West Baden College E. J. Hopovs, S.J. 


NeW TESTAMENT LIFE AND LITERATURE. By Donald W. Riddle and 
Harold H. Hutson. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946. Pp. 
vii + 263. $3.00. 

This book aims to present to college students interested in the New Test- 
ament as a document of history, literature, and religion, a picture of the con- 
ditions under which the New Testament came into existence. It is well 
written, clearly planned, and replete with succinctly expressed erudition. 
Its intellectual lineage can be briefly described as, genus: evolutionary, 
species: form-critical, stirps: University of Chicago. 

The first four chapters are devoted to swiftly moving historical sum- 
maries. Military, political, economic, and cultural developments in the time 
of Alexander transformed the Hellenic age with its classical forms and local- 
ism into the Hellenistic era with its popular cosmopolitan viewpoint. In 
that era unity of language, facility of travel, denationalization, individualism, 
and many movements in the worlds of commerce, science, literature, history, 
art, philosophy, and religion played a part. All are rapidly and deftly 
sketched to indicate the atmosphere in which Christianity bloomed. Juda- 
ism, in whose soil were Christianity’s roots, is the subject of an equally inter- 
esting panorama: Jewish legalism; the consciousness of being a chosen nation 
with a divine revelation; temple and synagogue; priests, scribes, Essenes, 
and Pharisees; the political and geographical distribution of the Jewish 
people; their history, their reactions to Hellenistic infiltration, their views 
on the Messias, the noble spiritual values of their vigorous religion. A final 
survey depicts in broad outline contemporary Gentile religious life: the 
variety of religions in the Greco-Roman world with their belief in spiritual 
beings, their magic, anthropomorphism, rationalistic philosophy, syncretism, 
emperor worship, mystery cults. It was Dispersion Judaism, under Hellen- 
istic influence, the authors conclude, which formed the bridge between 
Jewish and Gentile Christianity. 

‘“‘When some of the devoted followers of Jesus became convinced that he 
had been resurrected from the dead, ‘Christianity’ began. Throughout the 
career of Jesus all that was done and said would leave the movement still 
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within the pale of Judaism” (p. 95). The authors select the following con- 
victions and practices of the early followers of Jesus as distinguishing 
Christianity from normal Judaism: belief in Jesus’ resurrection; conviction 
that all must obtain salvation, and obtain it through the risen Jesus; belief 
in Jesus’ ‘‘equality or near equality with God”; insistence that the crucifixion 
was part of the messianic role; ecstatic behavior, e.g., expectance of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit and the gift of tongues (‘‘gibberish’’); magical 
use of miracles; use of the Old Testament to show Jesus as Messias and equal 
to God. These traits, which alienated the ordinary Jew of the first century, 
attracted the Gentiles because most of them were to be found in the re- 
ligions current in the Hellenistic world. All were firm convictions of the 
early Christians (just why, the authors do not say) and from them rose the 
Christianity which expanded under Paul and which, in the course of a 
hundred years, produced the New Testament. 

The growth of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts can be understood, the 
authors maintain, only from the form-critical viewpoint. In the earliest 
stage stories and sayings were formed to meet community needs and circu- 
lated freely; for catechetical purposes these were assembled into shorter and 
longer collections; finally these collections were compiled and edited and the 
Gospels were born. Mark is to be dated about 70 A.D., because the pre- 
dictions in Chapter xiii were manifestly influenced by the recent Jewish 
rebellion. Despite tradition, this Gospel is not Petrine. It was written to 
dramatize Jesus for the Gentiles as a tragic hero in the Greek style. It is the 
product of an ‘‘editor par excellence." Matthew should evidently be dated 
85-90 A.D. because of its use of Mark, its heightened apocalyptic, its re- 
vision of more naive attitudes, and the ecclesiastical regulations set forth. 
It presents Jesus as the mighty teacher and was composed in Greek by a 
‘‘skilful editor” who may have been inspired by the oral Aramaic gospel of 
the Apostle Matthew which Papias mentions. Luke-Acts, in the opinion 
of the authors, should be dated about 90 A.D. ‘‘Here was history with a 
purpose—namely, to influence the reader [the Roman world] to regard the 
Christian movement more favorably” (p. 166). Two arguments were used 
by its editor: Christianity is rooted in Judaism, a licensed religion in the 
empire; and the Romans themselves have found the Christians patriotic. 
The authors regard this ‘idealized work” as written to give ‘‘an idealized 
and telescoped picture of Christianity’s rise and expansion’’ according to a 
plan which is “ideally conceived by the compiler’ (all on p. 102). The 
compiler himself is considered *‘a superb organizer of many diverse mat*rials” 
(p. 170), but he is not an author even though ‘‘Luke-Acts was conceived and 
written according to a single plan by one individual, utilizing materials 
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common to other writers,’’ and ‘‘style, arrangement, language, and point of 
view—all indicate the work of one editor” (p. 167). By such standards, one 
could hardly call Drs. Riddle and Hutson themselves the authors of the 
book under review. Such nonsense is form-criticism at its semantic worst. 

John was written “‘not to supplement the earlier gospels but to supplant 
them” (p. 191). ‘‘It has a deliberate disregard for the ‘historical’... in 
favor of the mystical” (p. 192) and was composed to present a “higher” 
interpretation of Jesus to the Gentile Christian intelligentsia of about A.D. 
110 by one who lived in a very developed Church and thought first in terms 
of Hellenistic mysticism. 

Paul began by persecuting Hellenistic Jews because of his own unsatisfied 
religious life in legalistic Judaism. By ‘‘some kind of a cataleptic vision’’ 
he experienced a reorientation of his emotional religious life and in this sense 
he was ‘‘converted’’—but not to Christianity, which did not yet exist. In 
fact, ‘‘Pau] never regarded himself as aught but a loyal Jew” (p. 108). He 
was not the creator of Gentile Christianity, but in his labors and letters he 
illustrates the transition from Judaism: adoption of Hellenistic individualism, 
interpretation of the law for the Jews as promise for the Gentiles, “‘spiritism”’ 
(prophecies, miracles, “‘gibberish’’), expectation of an imminent end of the 
world, high ethical standards, constant conflict. 

It is from Paul’s letters that the chronology and details of his evangelistic 
activity should be derived, not from the secondary, idealized account in 
Acts. I and II Thessalonians were written early and reflect a vague apoca- 
lypticism. Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon were also written early, 
probably while in prison at Ephesus. The first is ‘‘plainly composite, made 
up of fragments of several letters” (p. 123); the last is to a church, perhaps 
in Laodicea. In Colossians Paul gives a quasi-philosophical explanation of 
his mystical religion and shows how far he has been influenced religiously by 
Hellenistic culture: the mystery cults, Gnosticism, Stoicism. The conflict 
in Paul’s apostolic labors is at its height in I and II Corinthians, which must 
be considerably partitioned to be understood, and in Galatians, which is the 
key to his whole struggle with legalistic Judaizers. In Romans we have 
Paul’s last letter: neither Torah nor wisdom sufficed to find God; the only 
way is through faith. It is to be noted that ‘‘neither the ‘life’ nor the teach- 
ing of Jesus was of primary importance in Paul’s religion”’ (p. 146). 

Not long before 96 A.D., the authors conjecture, a Christian admirer of 
Paul collected all the Pauline letters mentioned above and published them 
with an introductory letter of his own, scil., our Ephesians. That this letter 
was not written by Paul himself is evident from its contents: it is encyclical 
in tone and clearly conceives of the Church as an institution. The Pastorals 
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were written much later, when there was even more organization in the 
Church, and perhaps were intended to controvert Marcionism circa 144 
A.D. As for Hebrews, ‘‘the only certainty is that it was not written by 
Paul” (p. 184). It seems to be a document of Alexandrian Christianity 
written to steady the Roman Christians under the persecution of Domitian, 
The Apocalypse was also an exhortation to steadfastness in that persecution. 
I Peter, however, more probably reflects the later Trajan persecution and 
combines a bishop’s address to a baptismal class with epistolary fragments. 
James was written in the second century when Christianity developed in- 
tellectually and remarkably coincides with the Cynic-Stoic diatribe. I, II, 
and III John reflect the growth toward unity of maturing Christianity in the 
second decade of the second century. A very late stage of this process is 
discernible in Jude and II Peter, which were composed at a time when heresy 
was acute and the New Testament canon was already being formed. Ac- 
tually, “the first collection of Christian writings intended to be used as 
Scripture was made by the heretic, Marcion” (p. 210), though the ultimate 
determination of the canon was an authoritarian act of the Church. 

In an interesting appendix, ‘‘Leading Ideas in the New Testament,” the 
authors affirm that ‘‘only a developmental concept of early Christianity is 
historically possible” (p. 219). Thus the idea of God developed noticeably: 
Jesus’ own concept was essentially Jewish—the personal Father; for the 
first Jewish disciples Jesus Himself was a person of special honor in God's 
eyes; for the first Gentile converts He became the Savior-God and the Fa- 
ther was secondary; Paul gave Jesus the title “Son of God” and confused 
Him with the Father, “‘often introducing still a third divine agent in the 
mystic’s concept of salvation” (p. 223); in the Fourth Gospel Jesus and the 
Father become distinct but equal. In regard to Jesus Himself: while it is 
certain that He did exist, the Synoptic Gospels portray only the Christian 
faith in Him, with lacunae and contradictions; Paul was interested in His 
redemptive death; in Ephesians He has become the mystical guide of the 
Church; in John He is philosopher, theologian, mystic. Salvation in the 
Synoptic context means preparation for the Kingdom and obedience to its 
laws together with reliance on redemption through Jesus; in Paul salvation 
is through faith, i.c., mystical union with Jesus; in John it includes inner 


t! 
perception of Jesus as the incarnate Word. The Kingdom was conceived 
and preached by Jesus as the legalistic spread of righteousness; His fol- 
lowers, disappointed by the crucifixion, molded this concept into an apoca- 
lyptic hope. The ethical teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics is that of a 


Jewish moralist, though deeper; for Paul, experience of Jesus was primary, 
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ethical concepts concomitant; by the time of the Apocalypse we have harsh 
justice and even retribution, and in the Pastorals ‘‘the undistinguished 
morality of common sense’’ (p. 233). Finally, the concept of the Church 
grows from Paul who thought only of individual churches, groups of ‘‘the 
chosen” out of Judaism, through the Synoptics where unity is projected 
back to the origins of Christianity, to Ephesians where the Church is the 
body of Jesus; in the Pastorals we find practical churchmanship, though in 
John the relation with Jesus is still immediate. 

It will be evident, even from this schematic presentation of the contents 
of the book, that it would take many volumes to clarify and correct its 
errors. For the uninitiated the most dangerous misdirection will be the 
authors’ unqualified statement that their work presents “‘the results of 
scholarship”’ (p. v), when it really gives only the views of some schools of 
criticism, unshared by many scholars both Catholic and Protestant. For 
the expert, the book offers material for an interesting seminar in tracing the 
proponents of the theories advanced, from Schleiermacher to Dibelius. 
Particularly annoying to any reader is the reiterated explanation that the 
early Christians became “‘convinced” of things—though they had no ob- 
jective reason for their conviction. They were ‘“‘convinced” of Jesus’ 
resurrection, His ascension, His apocalyptic claims; “‘convinced” that He 
worked miracles, that He taught certain doctrines, that He was sent by God 
as the Messias foretold in the Old Testament; ‘‘convinced”’ that His youth 
was portentous, that He was a tragic hero triumphant in death, that He 
was the great successor to Moses, that He was the incarnate Logos, that He 
had been exalted to the right hand of God—they were ‘‘convinced” of all 
these things, though mone of them was true. Why? Was the early Chris- 
tian not strictly homo sapiens? 

The evolutionary hypothesis consistently permeates the authors’ inter- 
pretation of history: from the Eastern religions came the Pharisees’ belief 
in angels and a resurrection; the elevation of early leaders to hero status 
caused the New Testament to become Scripture; we can entitle the Fourth 
Gospel “Jesus as an Intelligent Second-Century Christian Saw Him”’ 
(p. 54); the tendency to glorify Jesus’ birth “is observable in Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and other of the world’s religions” 
(p. 63); the stories of Jesus’ miracles ‘“‘have their parallels in the oriental 
stories of prophets, wise men, and performers of marvels’’ (p. 81); the gift 
of tongues is ‘‘common to the ecstatic experiences of many religions” (p. 
98); resurrection and salvation ‘‘were familiar concepts in the gentile world” 
(p. 102); “the resurrection interest in Luke stretches the narrative of Jesus’ 
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appearance to forty days” (p. 170)—these are fairly definite statements and 
as such are subject to corrective control. More widesweeping are the fol- 
lowing claims: 


Christianity had an infinite capacity for adaptation (p. 146). Christianity 
endured because it satisfied all the needs which the various religions satisfied only 
in part—and satisfied more needs ... Being new and unbound, it could become 
what it needed to be in order to compete successfully (p. 147). 

When Christians discovered that the world had not been destroyed .. . they 
shaped their way of life accordingly. Thus Christianity survived (p. 200). 

To survive, it had to become institutionalized ...at the expense of its free, 
spontaneous expression and much of its creativity (p. 208). 


The error here is not in the assumption that Christianity vitally evolved— 
Christ Himself spoke of the seed that grew into a tree and Paul of the living 
body—but in the concept of untrammelled growth, molded only by exterior 
circumstances and not by an inner principle. Such a view completely neg- 
lects the early Christian mentality with its jealous tenacity of tradition, 
from Paul calling anathema even on an angel from heaven who would alter 
the gospel message, to Irenaeus with his test of Apostolic tradition for every 





church from Germany to Libya. 

Throughout, the authors follow the form-critical line. They are aware 
of the weakness of this technique: both the test of environment and the test 
of form are difficult to apply. But in practice they employ it: e.g., both 
Mt 11:27 (L 10:22) and Mt 28:19 are ascribed to ‘‘gentile disciples on gentile 
soil’? because they fail the test for ‘‘primitivity.’’ Chronologically, they 
view the New Testament thus: 50-63 Letters of Paul; 70-110 Gospel- 
writing period; 80-115 Ephesians, Hebrews, Revelation, I Peter, James; 
115-50 Letters of John, Pastoral Letters, Jude, II Peter (p. 47). They 
assign three stages to the gospel growth. At first the Christians awaited 
the end of the world and hence had no need to write but only to prepare: 
for this period oral recoliections sufficed. As hope waned and new converts 
were made, collections of stories about Jesus, edited ‘‘with obvious coloring” 
and showing the influence of many minds, were necessary. Last came the 
written Gospels, compiled for a specific purpose as “interpretations of Jesus.” 
The original pericopes behind the collections which preceded the Gospels 
the authors seek to identify, under the guidance of Dibelius, and discuss the 
early sermons, old stories, parables, sayings, miracle tales, and legends. 


“A cursory examination,” they conclude, reveals that ‘‘the materials spring 
from several strata of folk activity” and that ‘“‘the primary concern of all 
this literature is religious motivation and indoctrination” (p. 149). Here 
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again, the Catholic scholar will not object to the interpretation of the period 
of oral tradition as one of sporadic collections of stories about Jesus. But 
he will renew his charge that tiiere are too many serious defects in the form- 
critical approach: arbitrary assignment of the Gospels to folklore because 
of similarities, with a complete neglect of essential differences; a psycholo- 
gically false theory of spontaneous collective creation of so individualized 
a doctrine as that taught by Jesus, and an historically inaccurate picture of 
the primitive Christian community as amorphous; a failure to recognize 
in the Gospels the personal products of individual authors and not mere 
compilations; the essential difficulty of testing a human story by artificially 
elaborated standards of form or environment; and finally the form-critics’ 
neglect of historical testimony (every early Christian source attributes our 
Gospels to the traditional authors, none of them to anyone else), their failure 
to face the time element (the apotheosis of Jesus could not have taken place 
in the time allotted), and their negative results (Christianity presented as a 
vital, world-changing movement with no basis in reality). A final indict- 
ment that must be brought not only against the form-critical approach 
but the whole liberal attitude of the beck concerns its cavalier treatment of 
miracles: ‘‘As was the case with many great religious teachers, cures at- 
tended his ministry,’ which tradition ‘‘tended to magnify into mighty 
miracle tales” (p. 66); and ‘‘the legend of the empty tomb” like all legends 
has as its ‘“‘primary aim... religious edification, not historical occurrence” 
(p. 82). Such intellectual shoulder-shrugging fails to meet the central 
problem of how this very real New Testament life and literature could have 
been based on total illusion. 

The book concludes with 17 pages of select bibliography, presenting a 
valuable survey of non-Catholic Literature and conspicuously lacking in 
Catholic names such as Prat, de Grandmaison, Lagrange, Lebreton, etc. 
There is a detailed index. 


Woodstock College LAURENCE J. McGrntey, S. J. 


THe Messras. By Rev. Josef Pickl. Translated by Rev. Andrew 
Green, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. x + 333. $4.00. 

The title of the German work, Messiaskinig Jesus in der Auffassung 
seiner Zeitgenossen, of which this translation is an abridgment, expresses 
more fully its content and purpose. The messianic preaching of Christ, 
His trials before the Sanhedrin and Pilate, and His crucifixion are studied 
against the background of the political unrest and agitation which disturbed 
Palestine in the first century of the Christian era. For a reconstruction of 
this background the author relies almost entirely on two sources: his own 
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experiences as a military chaplain in the Balkan campaign of 1915-18 and 
a careful reading of Josephus. We may dismiss his first source in a few 
words. Despite his statement that professional Scripture scholars would 
long ago have discovered his conclusions, if they had had his experiences 
with the guerrilla bands in the Balkans and his contact with the burial cus- 
toms of this semi-Oriental people, the value of this source is much exagger- 
ated. Guerrilla warfare is everywhere much of a pattern and superstitious 
burial customs of Macedonians hardly supply a parallel to the Gospel nar- 
rative of the death and resurrection of Christ. 

The results of the author’s study of Josephus merit more detailed consider- 
ation. The Lesiai or ‘‘brigands,’’ so often mentioned in the Jewish War 
and the Antiquities, were not common robbers at all, but members of a well 
organized political party,to which Fr. Pickl gives the name “League of Free- 
dom.” Despising the temporizing policy of the Pharisees, who were willing 
to tolerate the oppression of Rome until the Messias should come and show 
them a way of escape, the members of the League were ardent patriots who 
carried on unceasingly a harassing guerrilla warfare against the government. 
Naturally, their patriotism was sustained by the hope that some day the 
Messias would appear with sword in hand to lead them to victory. 

There are many allusions to these Lestai in the Gospels. Thus the victim 
in the parable of the good Samaritan was waylaid by a roving band of Lestai, 
or members of the League. The allusion to the massacre of the Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices (Luke 13:1), was the result 
of an insurrection of the Lestai, which occurred on the Feast of Tabernacles 
under the leadership of Barabbas, who was not just a notorious brigand, but 
one of the chieftains of the freedom bands. ‘‘To make my Father’s house 
a den of thieves” really means ‘‘ to make the Temple a lair of the Lestai.” 
It would seem that wherever the word Lestai occurs in the Gospels it refers 
to the members of the League of Freedom. 

In their struggles for freedom it was inevitable that these agitators, who 
were for the most part Galileans, should cross the path of the young preacher 
from Galilee. He attracted them, and on more than one occasion they tried 
to win Him to their side, only to be met by a declaration of principles com- 
pletely opposed to their own. The leaders of the people, for their part, 
feared His growing influence and tried without success to trap Him into an 
open declaration of messianic claims that would brand Him as a Lestes and 
give ground for an accusation before Pilate. But He was too clever for them. 
The only alternative was a private political murder. As they were seeking 
means to accomplish this, Judas solves their problems. He rushes from the 
supper-room with the startling news that Jesus is a Lestes and that He is 
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about to strike the blow for freedom. Caution is cast to the winds and the 
arrest follows immediately. In the trials before the Sanhedrin and Pilate 
the fact that He is a Lestes is always insisted upon, and He finally dies as 
a Lestes on the cross between two of them. 

There is much that is true or at least highly probable in the author’s 
very vivid and at times highly dramatic presentation of his story. For 
instance, his descriptions, founded on approved sources correctly interpre- 
tated, of the deterioration of the popular messianic hope and of the gradual 
development of the true messianic idea in the minds of the Apostles are 
among the very finest passages of the book. 

But unfortunately, the author is not always guided by principles of sound 
exegesis. Pure conjecture and his own imagination have been at work to 
produce a narrative which is filled with improbabilities and even errors. 
Consider, for instance, all the conclusions he derives from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word Lestai in Josephus. Though the political agitators were 
not as active during the first part of the century as Fr. Pickl would have us 
think (‘‘sub Tiberio quies,” says Tactitus, Hist. 5, 9), they did exist, and 
Josephus may intend to refer to them when he speaks of Lestai. But this 
special use of the word does not exclude the first meaning of ‘“‘brigand,”’ 
which should be retained when the context does not suggest a different 
meaning. Again, there is no warrant for his identification of Luke 13:1-6 
and the massacre of many Jews who were protesting against the use of the 
sacred treasure for the construction of an aqueduct (B.J/., ii, 9, 4). Here 
the author builds up a very dramatic story on a very flimsy foundation. 
Finally, in the interests of his thesis, he deserts on many occasions the tra- 
ditional and obvious interpretation of various passages of the Gospels. 


Woodstock College Epwin D. SANDERS, S.J. 


Saint Paul, Premrére Epftrre aux CorintHIENs. By Joseph Huby, 
S.J. Paris: Beauchesne, 1946. Pp. 423. 

The present book is the thirteenth volume in the Verbum Salutis series 
and it keeps to the plan of the series in giving a French translation of the 
Scripture text in logical sections and following this with detailed commentary 
presented in the form of connected exposition in which the Scripture wording 
is skilfully woven into the explanation. 

An introduction of twenty-two pages treats of Corinth and its church 
and of the date, occasion, and plan of this Epistle, and provides a select 
bibliography. The Greek text on which the translation is based is for the 
most part the one commonly accepted in critical editions; the most notable 
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exception is in 2:4, where the short reading ‘‘in the persuasiveness of wis- 
dom”’ is preferred because it avoids the repetition of the Greek “logos” 
and gives a nice parallel with the following phrase ‘‘in the demonstration of 
the Spirit.” 

The abundant material of the Epistle is handled with ease and with schol- 
arly precision; out of these riches only a few items can be noted here. 

The factions at Corinth are considered to have numbered four. The 
general meaning of 1:21 is that the manifestation of God’s wisdom through 
creation and history (exclusive of the Christian revelation) had not succeeded 
in leading men to a true knowledge of God, and so God chose the “foolish” 
way of the preaching of Christ crucified. 

The pagan condemnation of incestuous unions (5:1) is confirmed by cita- 
tions from Roman law and from Greek and Latin orators. St. Paul had 
already passed sentence on this sinner and calls upon the church at Corinth 
to carry out the sentence (5:3-5). 

Since Christians are warned that they may still fall away (10:12, 13), 
St. Paul presents an entirely different idea of salvation from that in the Greek 
mystery cults in which after initiation a person was supposed to be saved 
beyond all danger of ever being lost and so was freed from the ordinary 
conditions of life, even from the restraints of the moral law. The obscurity 
in 10:29, 30iscleared up by paraphrasing: ‘‘Is it worth while tohave my liberty 
condemned by another’s conscience? If I partake with thanksgiving, why 
should I make this for which I give thanks an occasion for others to speak 
ill of me.” 

The traditions of which St. Paul speaks frequently (e.g., in 11:2) are 
those handed down from Christ or from the early Apostles in the church at 
Jerusalem. Though the agape is known to have existed at the end of the 
second century, it cannot be proved that it took its origin from the refer- 
ence in St. Paul (11:17 ff.). Not only the abuses, but the repast itself is 
here condemned because, he says, ‘let them eat and drink at home”’ (11:34). 

‘Speaking in tongues”’ (14:1 ff.) is explained as uttering sounds, shouts, 
or cries that are meaningless except as showing emotion; but this explana- 
tion of Pére Huby’s does not seem as satisfactory as the ordinary one that 
the speakers used a real language though they themselves did not understand 
it. ‘Born out of due time” (15:8) emphasizes not so much the prematurity 
of his birth as the need of a miracle to accomplish it. ‘‘Star differs from 
star in glory” (15:41) indicates different effects produced by the power of 


God, not different degrees of glory for the saints. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein Wittiam A. Down, S.J. 
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An OvuTLINe oF BisiicaL THEOLOGY. By Millar Burrows. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. xi + 380. $3.50. 

This book, Dr. Burrows tells us, has grown from the mimeographed sylla- 
bus of the course which he gives as Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology 
at Yale University. And let it be said at the beginning that it is a master- 
piece of that clarity and order which a good teacher must exhibit. What- 
ever discussion and criticism the book may raise will not be concerned with 
the method of exposition, but with the content of the book; Dr. Burrows 
rarely leaves any doubt about where he stands and what he means. 

Dr. Burrows takes biblical theology as a discipline which is of prime con- 
cern to students for the ministry, and naturally he addresses them directly. 
Biblical theology is here the theology of the Old and New Testaments taken 
as one; this needs little apology. Dr. Burrows points out that Jesus was at 
once the high point of Hebrew tradition and the beginning of Christian tra- 
dition, upon whom the Bible centers as a principle of unity. Dr. Burrows 
is more definite about what biblical theology is not than he is in explaining 
what it is. It is not, he says, a doctrinal synthesis; the Bible offers no ma- 
terial for this, because the biblical approach is not doctrinal. It is, as he 
conceives it, the historical presentation of a living, organic religion of per- 
manent value; and thus he considers it essential that the validity of biblical 
religion for the present time be pointed out, in order that ministers may be 
able to adapt it to pastoral use. 

The book is topically arranged, and in the treatment of each topic Dr. 
Burrows generally follows a historical development from the Old Testament 
through the New. The topics treated are very nearly exhaustive; in view 
of this, and of the fact that he includes both Testaments, the title of ‘‘Out- 
line” is justified. It is, however, a very complete outline. Dr. Burrows 
makes few references to modern writers and spends practically no time in 
the discussion of particular opinions; in view of his general purpose, he is not 
to be criticized for this. Neither is his book to be compared with Kénig or 
Eichrodt. One merit of the book is undoubtedly its abundance of Scripture 
citations, supplemented by an index of these citations. There is also an 
index of names and subjects. 

Dr. Burrows has attempted to make his book a disinterested and objective 
presentation of Bible teaching itself. Practically, as he readily admits, it is 
impossible to do this without some interpretation, some ‘‘subjective bias”; 
for this element in his book Dr. Burrows claims no authority, and he wel- 
comes discussion and criticism. In my judgment, Dr. Burrows has not 
succeeded as well as I expected from the author of What Mean These Stones. 
His theological thinking is advanced, to put it mildly; he is frankly modern- 
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ist. His position is made perfectly clear in his first two chapters, “‘Introduc. 
tory’? and ‘“‘Authority and Revelation.’’ Whatever interpretations are 
found in the rest of the book are characteristically modernist, except where 
Dr. Burrows’ sound scholarly sense restrains him from some of the more 
notable excesses of his contemporaries. For example: The ultimate basis 
of religious assurance is the interior witness of the Spirit; monotheism is an 
evolutionary product from Mosaic henotheism; the trinitarian formula of 
Matt. 28:19 is not authentic; the Trinity is a summary of God revealing 
Himself, and is true only for our knowledge of God, not for His unknowable 
inner being; it is doubtful whether Jesus thought Himself the Messias; the ap- 
plication of the title “God” to Christ was probably influenced by the use of this 
title in emperor-worship; the New Testament never quite puts Christ in the 
place of God; the idea of angels is a part of the ancient mythological frame- 
work of biblical religion which we have discarded ; the idea of a personal devil 
is frankly mythological; there is no idea of an organized religious institution 
in the words of Jesus; the sayings of Jesus at the last supper are best under- 


stood as a dramatic symbol; to make any rite essential for salvation is con- : 


trary to the teaching of Jesus; there is in the New Testament no priest- 
hood, no monarchical episcopate (although there is a tendency towards it), 
no idea of transsubstantiation. This is a somewhat random selection; it 
does not illustrate the book as a whole, but it does illustrate what the reader 
of the book may expect. 

Where this theological background does not affect the treatment of a 
particular question, we find that clear exposition, wealth of erudition, cau- 
tious reasoning, and solid scholarship which Dr. Burrows has taught us to 
expect from him. In all fairness it should be pointed out that most of these 
subjective intrusions are found not so much in the treatment of the Bible 
itself as in discussions concerning the permanent validity of some features of 
biblical religion. Ishould also say that his treatment of the Old Testament 
is much more objective than his treatment of the New. 

A more lengthy discussion would seem to serve no purpose, since it would 
do no more than restate the lines long since drawn between Catholic and 
Modemist. But the book will be significant; it is the first of its kind in 
English, and it comes from a scholar of repute. There is a pressing need for 
a comparable work in English by a Catholic scholar. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 
Un Maftre DE L’ ExXEGESE CONTEMPORAINE: LE PERE FERDINAND PRAT, 


S.J. By Pére Jean Calés, S.J. Paris: Beaushesne et ses Fils, 1942. Pp. 
208. 30 frs. 
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When Pére Ferdinand Prat died in the midsummer of 1938, it was to be 
expected that his confréres would think at once of perpetuating his memory 
in biographic form; and it was only natural that Pére Calés, his associate 
for over forty years, should undertake the task. The work must have been 
entered upon at once, as the imprimi potest dates from the spring of 1940, 
two years before the actual publication of the book. 

In ten chapters of varying length the author presents us with the different 
phases of Prat’s career, and in the last fifty pages of the book he provides us 
with three valuable appendices. It is manifestly Pére Calés’ aim throughout 
the book to focus attention upon his beloved confrére’s position in the exe- 
getical world; yet, naturally enough, he does not fail to include in the work 
some chapters of a more personal character. Two of these deal respectively 
with the history of the Prat family and with the adventures of Prat as an 
auxiliary chaplain with the French army during the whole of World War I. 

Prat’s public career opened in 1893 as professor of Scripture in the theolo- 
gate at Ucles in Spain, where the exiled scholastics of the Jesuit province of 
Toulouse had reassembled. But he was not destined for a long teaching 
career. Of the forty and more years of active service left him he was to 
spend only fifteen, and that at intervals, in the professor’s chair. His great 
work was to be that of student and writer. Indeed one would gather that 
he was not the most successful of seminary teachers. The author has some 
interesting passages on Prat’s procedure in his early days as professor (p. 42 
ff.). But if he had not the drive and enthusiasm of a Portalié, he was at 
any rate solid, hard-working, and always safe. 

The first interruption in Prat’s theological] teaching, was due to no failure 
on his part. Mgr. Batiffol, upon consultation with Pére Lagrange, O.P., had 
invited him to occupy the chair of Scripture at the Catholic Institute of 
Toulouse. Though Prat had soon to quit this post in consequence of the 
new religious laws, his stay in Toulouse would in any case have been brief. 
Three of his articles published in Etudes between 1898 and 1902 had won 
favor in Rome, and directly or indirectly moved his superiors to summon 
him to the Eternal City, where before long he was appointed a consultor to 
the new Biblical Commission. 

The chapter (V) dealing with this period of Prat’s career is one of the most 
interesting in the book. It is a chapter of interest to Church historian as 
well as to students of Scripture. The author bases his narrative upon Prat’s 
diary, though for obvious reasons of propriety only a limited use of the 
document could be made. In this chapter we meet many of the great figures 
in the last years of Leo XIII’s pontificate. Here, too, we follow step by step 
the course taken in determining the scope of the new Biblical Commission, 
Then, too, there is the story of Pope Leo’s two parallel projects, a Biblical 
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Commission and a biblical review. We learn of the difficulties attendant on 
the establishment of a Biblical Institute at that time, and of Pére Lagrange’s 
reasons for opposing the transference of Revue Bibliqueto Rome. The whole 
period lay under the shadow of rising modernism, and we are given authentic 
information as to Prat’s views on that growing danger. 

Prat’s stay in Rome as an active consultor to the Biblical Commission falls 
into two parts: the short period preceding the death of Leo XIII, and the 
first years of Pius X. While unalterably opposed to modermism in all its 
forms, he had not abated his opposition to certain extreme positions adopted 
by some theologians less keenly aware of the realities of the biblical question. 
He had not hesitated, even in those tense days, to publish a rather scathing 
indictment of certain manifestations of that mentality. And it is not sur- 
prising that forthright speech of this sort lost him friends in certain quarters. 
Gradually he felt his influence waning, and he no longer enjoyed the ascend- 
ancy in sessions of the Commission that had been his in the preceding 
pontificate. But we are not to think that Pius X was not alive to the great 
need of progress in Catholic biblical scholarship. The saintly Pontiff’s 
remark to Prat on the standing of Catholic reviews is classic: ‘‘Mi pare che 
siamo un po’ bassetti”’ (p. 77). 

It was during this second period of Prat’s consultorship that the first 
great responsa of the Biblical Commission were promulgated. Admittedly, 
he had a large part in the formulation of those replies, although he did not 
disguise the fact that, had the work been solely his, certain guaesita would 
have been differently worded. Among the acta of the Commission at this 
period was the famous answer in the matter of ‘implicit citations’’; and the 
author takes occasion to note that, contrary to what we are told in some 
manuals, Prat’s previous utterances on the subject had not only not failed 
to observe the conditions laid down in that responsum, but had openly and 
emphatically insisted upon them (p. 78f.). Years afterward, when asked if 
the famous responsum had been aimed at him, he answered in his blunt way, 
““Visé, oui; touché, non!” 

Not unlike some other scholars of his day, Prat was caught in the so-called 
“integralist”’ reaction that followed in the wake of Pius X’s great struggle 
with modernism, a reaction which was not fully checked until the early days 
of Benedict XV’s pontificate. Fora time he wondered if he would ever again 
be able to write on biblical subjects. Indeed he felt constrained for a time 
to devote himself exclusively to patristic work; and it is to this period that 
we owe his masterly work on Origen. Yet, however discouraged he may 
have felt at the time, the great years of his literary apostolate were to fall in 
the period following his departure from Rome in 1907. 
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Pére Calés devotes an entire chapter (VI) to his friend’s writings, and in 
Appendix I (pp. 156-61) gives a fairly complete bibliography of Prat’s 
written work. The bulk of these writings lie scattered in reviews and ency- 
clopaedias. As for his three books, the author provides an analysis and brief 
critique of the less well-known Origéne: Le Théologien et I’ Exégéte (pp. 91-5), 
and an ample discussion of the other two. His most famous work, of course, 
is the Théologie de saint Paul, the first volume of which appeared in 1908 and 
the second four years later. Particularly interesting is the story as told by 
P. Calés of the suppression, by a ‘‘reviseur assez superficiel,”’ of a rather long 
tract in the discussion of ‘“The Day of the Lord,” in vol. II of the Théologie. 
And we cannot but be grateful to the author for providing, in Appendix II 
(pp. 162-8), the text of the suppressed passage; certainly it brings into far 
clearer light Prat’s views on the intricate and delicate question of the 
nearness of the Parousia. On Prat’s Evangile de Jésus-Christ the author 
reiterates the oft-repeated judgment of Pére Lagrange: ‘‘C’est la meilleure 
Vie de Jésus qui existe.” As regards the projected Théologie de saint Jean 
a tragic automobile accident in 1933 made its completion impossible. Three 
chapters of that work, still in rudimentary form, are to be found in Appendix 
III (pp. 170-207). Though the text would have undergone many a careful 
revision, it conveys some idea of what might have been. 

As told by Pére Calés, the story of Ferdinand Prat is that of a calm student 
and solid religious. Without undue emphasis the author outlines the thor- 
oughgoing religious and intellectual training received in his years of forma- 
tion; and due note is taken of the enlightened and constructive guidance 
of a series of wise superiors and talented professors. Exceptional talent was 
accorded special opportunity; and the young student took full advantage 
of every opportunity. A specialist in the scriptural field, he would ever 
remain a sound dogmatic theologian. Love of the new did not bring with 
it contempt for the old. Even in his declining years, when at his superior’s 
suggestion he set himself to the task of composing a Theology of St. John, 
he was to be found daily in the library poring over the folios of Maldonatus 
and his favorite Toletus. 

We cannot but sympathize in the loss so keenly felt by his contemporaries 
and immediate confréres.' That Pére Prat’s death has been a real loss to 
Catholic scholarship is strongly attested in the kindly letter of condolence 
sent by His Eminence Cardinal Tisserant to the late General of the Society of 
Jesus, and quoted in part by the author in the preface to the book. Pére 
Calés has not exaggerated; if anything, his book is all too brief. 


Alma College Joun T. Curran, S.J. 
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L’HELLENISME DE SAINT CLEMENT DE ROME ET LE PAULINISME. By 
Louis Sanders. Studia Hellenistica, fasc. 2. Louvain: University of Lou- 
vain Library, 1943. Pp. xxxi + 182. 

Dr. Sanders is to be congratulated upon his careful study of the literary 
background of the Prima Clementis. He was led to undertake this study by 
the inadequacy of the views, still prevalent, of Harnack and Lietzmann on 
the un-Pauline character of the teachings of St. Clement. While the con- 
tents of the book are accurately described in the title, the bearing and scope 
of Dr. Sanders’ labor cannot be appreciated without a review of the doctrinal 
position of Harnack on the subject of Clement’s Paulinism. Such a review 
is provided by the author where he sets forth the present-day state of the 
question in an ample introduction (pp. xxi-xxxi). 

To Harnack the religion of St. Clement of Rome was simply the Old 
Testament religion—a view based entirely on two arguments: the frequent 
and respectful use that First Clement makes of the Old Testament and a 
language and style seemingly so reminiscent of the LXX. As for Clement’s 
Paulinism, Harnack held it to be a merely negative Paulinism. For him 
and for others the crucial passage in this connection has always been that on 
justification: ‘“‘And therefore we who by His will have been called in Christ 
Jesus are justified not through ourselves, or through our wisdom or under- 
standing or piety or any works we have performed in holiness of heart, but 
through the faith through which Almighty God has justified all men from the 
beginning of time’’ (I Clem. 32:4). Here, according to Harnack, Clement 
may be regarded as negatively Pauline inasmuch as he maintains that men 
are not justified through themselves or through their works. On the other 
hand, the faith set forth in the second or positive part of Clement's statement 
is not, in Harnack’s view, to be identified with Paul’s justifying faith, a faith 
by and with Christ; rather it is that ‘‘obedience of faith’’ which, along with 
the virtue of hospitality, effected justification in Abraham and Rahab. Such 
a Glaubensgehorsam, of course, would be quite different from the justifying 
faith of St. Paul; hence, on its positive side, the Paulinism of St. Clement 
would be essentially defective. Harnack found further support for his 
thesis in the emphatic phrase which terminates the following chapter of First 
Clement: *‘With all our strength let us perform the work of justice” (33:8). 
In all this Sanders calls attention to Harnack’s dependence on previous in- 
vestigators: his open dependence on the linguistic and stylistic studies of 
Wrede (who, however, limited his investigation to the Old Testament quo- 
tations occurring in First Clement), and his tacit dependence on the unsup- 
ported assertions of L. Lemme concerming the Judaeo-Christian character 
of First Clement. Sanders also takes care to trace the Judaeo-Christian 
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thesis back to Baur, who saw in First Clement a neutral juxtaposition of 
Judaeo-Christianity and Paulinism. 

Now, in Dr. Sanders’ view, the problem of Clement’s Paulinism has been 
unrealistically limited to a single block of doctrine, and he complains that 
the sole passage in First Clement hitherto discussed in connection with 
Clement’s Paulinism is the one dealing with justification by faith (I Clem. 
32-33). This procedure, he holds, is a mistake in method; the field of dis- 
cussion should be widened to include all passages where Clement appears to 
be dependent upon St. Paul. The author justly observes that in the prob- 
lem of determining Clement’s alleged Judaeo-Christianity, quotations from 
the Old Testament are far less significant than chapters of Clement’s own 
composition. It is to a study of such personal passages of Clemeni’s and 
their sources that the first five chapters of the book are devoted. 

First of all, Sanders enters upon a detailed examination of Clement’s 
famous eulogy of the Apostles (I Clem. 5:1-7). and establishes the all- 
pervading Hellenism of the passage; for a study of the literary form and con- 
tent of this text and its context shows a close relationship on Clement’s part 
to the diatribe so common in Cynic and Stoic circles in the first century. 
Indeed, as the author shows, there is hardly a line in First Clement 5 that 
does not betray the Hellenistic thought of Clement’s day. But Sanders also 
points out that Clement’s access to Hellenistic sources was not through the 
intermediary of Jewish literature. In other words, his contact with Hellen- 
ism was direct. There is nothing in the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment or in the collections of extracanonical Old Testament literature or in 
the writings of Philo and Josephus to warrant the supposition of an indirect 
dependence. Yet, as the author indicates, this passage of First Clement, 
however Hellenistic in form, is thoroughly Christian and thoroughly Pauline. 

Having made a prima facie case for Clement’s Hellenism, Sanders discusses 
the examples of self-sacrifice among the ancients as found in the diatribe and 
in the teaching of the Stoics on voluntary exile and death and shows how 
these same themes find illustration in First Clement 54-55 (ch. 2). Clem- 
ent’s relations with the rudimentary gnosis of the first century are then 
treated ;certain formulae in First Clement (1:2; 35:5; 36:1 f.; 59:2; 61:3; 64) 
move Sanders to conclude that Clement unhesitatingly used the terminology 
of philosophical gnosis to express Christian thought (ch. 3). The author 
next discusses a number of passages where Clement appears to be in depend- 
ence upon St. Paul: the resurrection passage (I Clem. 24:1 = I Cor. 15:20-3); 
the catalogue of vices (I Clem. 35:5 f. = Rom. 1:28-32); the passage on the 
Mystical Body (I Clem. 37:1-38:2 = I Cor. 12:4—27); the hymn of charity 
(I Clem. 49:1-50:5 = I Cor. 12:31-14:1). In each of these four par- 
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allels Sanders maintains that Clement, though undeniably dependent 
upon St. Paul, is also clearly dependent on Stoic sources. This latter de- 
pendence appears at times in a special turn given to the thought, at times in 
the use made of characteristically Stoic materials—as for example where he 
uses the fable of the phoenix, in its first-century Roman form, as a ‘proof’ of 
the resurrection (I Clem. 25:1 ff.). Asa part of his discussion on the hymn 
of charity Sanders notes the literary relation between I Clement 49:5-6 and 
Ephesians 1:3-10. Here Clement’s treatment of the Christian Mystery 
would appear to be under the inspiration not only of St. Paul’s ayarn but 
also of the gidia of Pythagorean mysticism. As for Clement’s eschatology, 
Sanders is quite willing to admit a certain dependence on Jewish apocalypti- 
cal source materials (ch. 4). Finally, there is a discussion of the strong Stoic 
influence manifested in Clement’s treatment of the social virtues (I Clem. 
20 and 33). Certainly the order of the universe as a source of moral edifica- 
tion is a very prominent theme in First Clement (ch. 5). The author disa- 
grees openly with G. Bardy’s position as to the ‘‘couleur biblique”’ of chapter 
thirty-three (cf. Rech. de sc. relig., X11 (1922!, p. 84). 

Having thus established the Hellenistic and non-Judaic background of 
St. Clement, Sanders returns to the question of the genuinity of that writer’s 
Paulinism (ch. 6). First he takes up the expression ‘‘work of justice,’’ made 
so much of by Hamack. Occurring in chapter thirty-three, where the 
terminology of Stoic morality abounds, the expression épyovdicavocivns is 
no more Judaic than St. Paul’s épyov ayavov; it meanssimply a work morally 
jast, not unlike the Stoic xardpSwyua and diuaacorpaynua. The expression 
itself is taken neither from the LXX nor from the literature of Judaic 
Hellenism. 

Then after dealing briefly with the difficult phrase ravaperos rioris (I 
Clem. 1:2), which means simply “‘all-excellent faith,” Sanders examines the 
passage, quoted above, on the subject of justification by faith (32:4). He 
shows that the “wisdom, intelligence, piety, and works,”’ mentioned in that 
passage, belong to the terminology of first-century Pharisaism and express 
various titles to justification taught in the Pharisaist schools. By his 
negation of these titles or means of justification Clement was evidently set- 
ting himself in opposition to the thesis of the Pharisees. As for the positive 
side of Clement’s statement on justification, Sanders proves that there is no 
formal disagreement with St. Paul’s well-known sayings on that subject 
(Rom. 3:20; Gal. 2:16; 3:8). And that Clement’s accord with St. Paul was 
not merely formal but real and sincere is the natural inference to be drawn 
from the high esteem with which Clement speaks of the authority of the 
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Apostle. The importance of Clement’s Hellenism for the history of the 
primitive Roman Church is duly noted by the author (p. 162). 

The foregoing outline of Dr. Sanders’ book does but scant justice to the 
wealth of detailed analysis and comparison supporting his conclusions. 
The strength of his argumentation lies in the mass of convergent evidence 
brought to bear upon each stage of development of the theme, though in this 
regard the chapter dealing with philosophic gnosis is perhaps less satisfac- 
tory. Several points of special interest are touched upon incidentally, e.g., 
the question of St. Paul’s journey to Spain (p. 30). In conclusion, the least 
that one may say of Dr. Sanders’ work is that it marks a definite turning- 
point in the discussion of St. Clement’s Paulinism. 

The author gracefully acknowledges his debt to Professor L. Cerfaux, 
whose supervision is itself a high guarantee of the excellence of the work. 
The book is published in the new collection Studia Hellenistica, edited at 
Louvain by Professors Cerfaux and W. Peremans. The general format of 
the book is excellent, but it would perhaps be an improvement if the book 
had not so much the appearance of a thesis. 


Alma College Joun T. CurRAN, S.J. 


NEOPLATONISM AND THE ETHICS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Bruno 
Switalski. New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
1946. (Krol Bros., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago). Pp. xxxii + 113. 

Father Switalski’s principal contribution to research on the Neoplatonic 
influence on Augustine consists in the use of “external criticism’’ to demon- 
strate the Saint’s dependence upon Plotinus in the formation of parts of 
his ethics. Remarking that previous research on this point by Bouillet, 
Grandgeorge, Schubert, and others has been directed almost entirely to 
“internal criticism” (similarity of ideas), the author proposes to establish 
the certainty of this dependence by indicating Augustine’s nominal refer- 
ences to Plotinus as the source of specific ideas, as well as his literal citations 
from the Enneads. Father Switalski also makes use of sections which 
are similar in idea to parts of Plotinus, but only when St. Augustine admits, 
at least in a general way, that he is borrowing the idea, and when there are 
good reasons for concluding that the source referred to is the work of 
Plotinus. 

The opening chapters present a concise exposition of the characteristic 
features of the ethics of Plotinus together with their sources, as well as a 
summary of St. Augustine’s ethics. Next the role played by the Enneads 
in the conversion of Augustine is indicated. In particular, he leamed 
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from them to conceive a spiritual substance and was aided in solving the 
problem of evil; he also received moral inspiration ‘‘to cast off... every- 
thing that held him in bonds.” After a brief sketch of Augustine’s depend- 
ence on various pagan thinkers, the author establishes the Saint’s depend- 
ence on Plotinus in general, especially by a scholarly use of the textual 
criticism of men like Knoll, Alfaric, Boyer, and Henry on the correct reading 
of a text from the De Beata Vita, 1,4: “‘lectis autem Plotini {not ‘‘Platonis”} 
paucissimis libris.” At this point Father Switalski takes up his precise 
problem of the relation of Augustine’s ethics to those of Plotinus. Here his 
principal contribution is made in the manner already described. 

By means of this ‘‘external criticism” the author shows that Augustine 
chose at least five points from the Enneads which he adapted for his own 
ethics: ‘‘supreme happiness, ecstacy, the way leading to God, the problem of 
evil, the doctrine of the eternal law.” But Augustine was no mere eclectic 
or syncretist. He checked the teachings of Plotinus in the light of his 
principle, that one should select from pagan philosophy only what conforms 
to one’s critical judgment and the teaching of the Church. Then in the 
light of Christian truth and in the strength of his own great genius he filled 
out Plotinus’ system of ethics. In fact, when one compares these few points 
even with the author’s summary of Augustine’s ethics, one is impressed 
with their meager influence and the tremendous advance made by Augustine. 

The book is characterized by a tone of restraint and care in each statement, 
and by a clarity both in its order and in every sentence. Much of the 
apparatus for testing the validity of the author’s position is at hand on 
every page, the text practically paraphrasing the footnotes. In fact, much 
of the book can be read either in the text or in the footnotes. Moreover, 
the author’s familiarity with the field of Plotinus is evident from the nu- 
merous related problems he introduces, on each of which he succinctly 
states positions and proponents. The valuable bibliography which runs 
for twenty pages touches the general field of research of Plotinus. We note 
that it is almost entirely devoted to Plotinus; the books referring to Augus- 
tine generally treat him in relation to Neoplationism. 

Those interested in Plotinus and Augustine will find this book interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to lear that the author promises a second 
volume on Porphyry, Plotinus’ great disciple, in relation to Augustine. 


Weston College Josepu H. Casey, S.J. 
THE DoctRINE OF ST. GREGORY OF NYSSA ON MAN AS THE IMAGE OF GoD. 


By J. T. Muckle, C.S.B. Toronto, Canada: Pontifical Institute of Medi- 
aeval Studies. Mediaeval Studies, Vol. VII, 1945. Pp. 55-84. 
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The last twenty years have seen a revival of interest in the thought of 
Gregory of Nyssa, a saint who has neither a Mass in the Roman Missal, 
nor an Office in the Roman Breviary, nor the title of Doctor of the Church, 
though he is universally acknowledged as the ‘‘Father of Mysticism.” 
During this time, partial studies of his philosophy and theology, particularly 
of his spiritual theology, were made by such scholars as Lewy, Puech, 
Ziegler, Ivanka, Maréchal, Hom, Lieske, Stiglmayr, Stephanou, Bayer, 
yon Balthasar, and a few others. The most recent, extensive, and I might 
add, ambitious monograph is Platonisme et théologie mystique by Jean 
Daniélou, S.J., published in 1944. Father Muckle now contributes to this 
accumulating treasure of patristic knowledge a valuable thirty-page article 
in which he begs to differ from Pére Daniélou on some rather fundamental 
matters. But this, only by the way. 

Father Muckle’s main objective is to present an exposition of Gregory’s 
thought on man, the image of God. Tracing the origins of Saint Bernard’s 
mystical theology, he observes that Bernard depends on Gregory of Nyssa 
for certain points of doctrine, even as to wording and manner of treatment. 
On the other hand, he notes, too, that Bernard departs considerably from 
Saint Augustine’s teaching on man, the image of God, by placing the image 
principally in free-will. Hence, the question: Might not Bernard have 
drawn also his doctrine on man, the image of God, or at least, some elements 
of it, from Gregory? As a preliminary to comparing the two doctrines, 
Father Muckle makes a careful study of this very fundamental teaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa, which he summarizes neatly and clearly as follows: 


To sum up: St. Gregory teaches that when God created man after His own image and 
likeness, He endowed him with the perfections which correspond to all the attributes of 
the divine nature according to the capacity of a finite creature to receive them. Every 
perfection in God is found by imitation in God’s image in man and also every true per- 
fection found in man is but the imitation of its corresponding perfection in the archetype, 
God. Among these are immortality, mind, free-will and the virtues. Immortality was 
lost through the sin of Adam and the virtues were rendered obscured and useless; only mind 
and will remained operative in fallen man. The weakness and ailments of human nature 
resulting from the sin of Adam, the multiplication and intensifying of these innate irregular 
tendencies and impulses by each individual’s personal indulgence, the evil habits formed by 
each individual, all these form an accretion, a film, a rust, an incrustation on the soul 
covering over and obscuring the perfections with which man as the image of God was 
originally endowed. 

By the process of catharsis man cleanses, rubs off, files away this accretion and the 
perfections of the image are restored to their pristine sheen and shine forth in their original 
splendour. Catharsis is accomplished by the free choice of man’s will as he turns from 
the earthy and sensible and material to the heavenly, intelligible and spiritual, from the 
apparent good to the true good. Once the perfections in man are restored to their 
original splendour, man can by contemplating these perfections which are imitations of 
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the divine perfections see and contemplate the latter as they are reflected in the mirror of 
man’s soul; and these divine perfections are deity so that in that sense man can in this 
life contemplate deity but not the divine nature in its essence, not God gua God. 


To complete the picture, Father Muckle then briefly shows how Gregory 
of Nyssa tried with debatable success to integrate this catharsis-image- 
mirror doctrine into his mystical theology. By contemplating the deity 
reflected in the mirror of the soul, the soul ‘‘becomes united with it, in a 
sense, becomes the attribute of God it contemplates and so the deity. ... 
Just as a mirror becomes beautiful as it reflects a beautiful object, so with 
the soul.” How this is brought about and how it is to be explained Gregory 
nowhere states clearly. Furthermore, there is a vision of God in the soul 
which is beyond the power of speech or concepts to express, and certain 
persons, like David, Saint Paul, and Saint Peter were raised to a state of 
ecstasy in its contemplation. Whether or not God reveals Himself directly 
to a soul in ecstasy cannot be determined with certitude, since texts can be 
cited on either side. Such are the bald outlines of Gregory’s attractive 
theory of man, the image of God, expressed in language filled with imagery 
but also, it must be confessed, with not a little ambiguity. 

Father Muckle backs up this exposition with copious citations and 
references from Gregory’s works, the fruit of evident, painstaking study. 
He makes his own translations from the Greek in Migne, and I wish he had 
made them into good, idiomatic English and used a few more punctuation 
marks here, as also in the rest of the article. It is interesting to note that 
in his earlier works, Gregory was more on the philosophic side, but in his 
later and more mature ones, he supported his philosophical doctrine with 
theological foundations and then completed the whole with theological 
developments on baptism, grace, sacraments, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and 
other pertinent subjects. 

The leamed Basilian is not slow in pointing out Gregory’s weaknesses. 


He fails to bring out the positive aspect of virtuous action proceeding from the super- 
natural principle, grace, and further, the image theory falls down in this that the image is 
not destroyed but only obscured by sin: it is there al] the time under an accretion of rust, 
of mire of sin. Further, to bring about the union of the soul with God by contemplation 
of the imitations of God’s attributes in the soul he makes two jumps, one is that he does 
not retain the distinction secundum rationem between God’s attributes and His being, and 
secondly that by contemplating the reflections we look at and become the object reflected 


Pére Daniélou’s position that the image of God in the soul is sanctifying 
grace cannot be sustained, for Father Muckle shows that if there is anything 
certain in Gregory’s works, it is that sin does not remove the image but only 
obscures it, as mire incrusts gold. He also accuses Pére Daniélou of too 
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frequently straining Gregory’s texts to fit a pre-conceived theory, and of 
reading into Gregory’s doctrine later developments in ascetical and mystical 
theology, for example, on the three ways. Finally, he wholly disagrees 
with Pére Daniélou that Gregory has succeeded perfectly in Christianizing 
his earlier philosophic thought and terminology. 

As for the origins of Saint Bernard’s mystical theology, I believe Father 
Muckle would be agreeably surprised if be should consult the werks of 
John Scotus Eriugena on Gregory of Nyssa. It used to be commonly 
asserted that William of St. Thierry took his doctrine on man the image of 
God from Saint Bernard, but Dom Déchanet has since shown conclusively 
that it came from Gregory of Nyssa through Scotus. If I mistake not, 
Abbot Bernard, like his good friend Abbot William, drew his doctrine on 
man, the image of God, directly from Scotus Eriugena and only indirectly 
from Gregory of Nyssa. 


St. Mary’s College AvuGUSTINE KLaas, S.J. 


PATRISTIQUE ET MoyEN AGE. By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. Bruxelles: 
Editions Universelles, 1946. Tome I: LES RECHERCHES SUR LES ORIGINES 
pu SYMBOLE DES ApOTRES. Pp. x + 278. 

During the last five hundred years much study has been done on the 
question of the origins of the Apostles’ Creed. Out of the extensive and 
rather confusing mass of literature and documentation which has grown up 
about the question, P. de Ghellinck has succeeded in drawing a clear and 
orderly account of the progress which has been made. 

These pages contain a considerable amount of discussion of matters 
which can interest only those who specialize in studies of primitive Chris- 
tianity, but there is also a great deal which should interest all theologians. 
For example, the important place of the Creed in early liturgical rites, 
especially in the rite of baptism and in Church discipline, demonstrates in a 
most emphatic way the dogmatic character of the Christian religion. The 
modern theorist who would argue that primitive Christianity was non- 
dogmatic, that it was rather a new life in which love and personal religious 
experience were the all-important factors, is here confronted with an im- 
posing array of historical data focused upon the pre-baptismal profession of 
faith formulated in the Creed. It is a matter, not of one witness, nor of a 
few bits of evidence suggesting a dogmatic tendency, but of a vast collection 
of solidly established facts from all parts of the Christian world and from 
the very beginnings of Christian life, converging in a way that leaves no 
room for doubt about that conclusion. The scholars, many of whom were 
non-Catholics, who have done serious work on the question have unani- 
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mously agreed that the content of the Creed dates back to apostolic times 
and that the Creed was used as a baptismal formula from the beginnings 
of its history. That primitive Christianity was a dogmatic religion is a 
truth which is manifestly confirmed by the fact that no one could become a 
Christian unless he professed his belief in the articles of faith contained in 
the Creed. No theologian is unaware of the importance of such conclusions 
in the light of recent attempts to portray the Church of Christ as an alto- 
gether different institution from the Church we know today. 

The primary purpose of this survey, however, is not apologetic. P. de 
Ghellinck maintains an objective attitude throughout. In his consideration 
of the work that has been done, it is not the religious affiliation of the 
writer which is important, but the value of the evidence he presents and the 
logic of his conclusions. These are submitted to careful scrutiny and are 
evaluated in the calm manner of the true scholar. 

Rather briefly the author describes the study of the question from the 

middle of the fifteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth. Modem 
interest in the problem may be said to date from the year 1438, when 
spokesmen of the Eastem Church astounded the Wester prelates at 
Ferrara in the course of preliminary negotiations for the Council of Florence, 
by announcing that they neither knew of, nor had in use, any Apostles 
Creed. During the same period, the humanist, Laurentius Valla, drew 
attention to the question when he attacked a friar near Naples for teaching 
children that the Apostles themselves on the eve of their departure from 
Jerusalem had each contributed an article of faith and thus formulated the 
Creed. This, as Valla we'! knew, had been the accepted explanation of the 
origin of the Creed thr ughout the West since the time of Rufinus (ca 
A.D. 400). Erasmus, in 1517, criticized the University of Paris for teaching 
that doctrine, and ridiculed anyone who would hold for a date of origin 
earlier than A.D. 325. Then caine Protestantism and the era of controversial 
writing during which very little was done to advance our knowledge of the 
question. In 1647, Archbish’ p Ussher, the Anglican scholar, made an 
important discovery. He was able to show that the formula of the Creed 
in use in his day was different from the formula used in Rome in the fourth 
century. The difference consisted in the addition of the two articles, 
“descendit ad inferos’’ and ‘‘communionem sanctorum,” which were not 
to be found in the ancient Roman formula. His discovery was confirmed 
by the independent investigations of G. Voss in the Netherlands at prac- 
tically the same time. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century began the systematic application 

of critical methods to this study, and a new phase opened. This second 
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phase saw the question lifted out of the realm of polemics and into the realm 
of scientific investigation. In 1842, A. Hahn published his Bibliothek der 
Symbole, the first collection of documents concerning the Creed’s early 
history. His work was followed and surpassed by that of Caspari, who 
dominated the field for thirty years, 1860 to 1890. Then came men like 
Kattenbusch, Harnack, Bum, and Loofs, who were the outstanding figures 
at the end of the century. They, with many other eminent writers, ex- 
amined at close range every shred of available evidence. The liturgical 
and disciplinary documents of antiquity, the writings of the early Fathers 
of the Church, and the New Testament were all made the object of most 
minute search for information which might throw new light on the history 
of the Creed. Critically edited texts and numerous monographs appeared. 
By the year 1914 there was general agreement that the ancient Roman 
formula, discovered by Ussher, could be traced back to about a.p. 100. 
It had been used as baptismal formula in Rome for three centuries or more 
after that and had then been supplanted by the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
formula, which was better suited for use among the Arian-minded invaders 
from the north. From Rome in the second or third century the formula 
had spread into Gaul, where the two additions, mentioned above, were 
made part of the formula. Then it moved back to Rome and was re- 
adopted there some time in the ninth century. In the Eastern Churches 
there seemed to be less uniformity, at least before the last quarter of the 
third century. The place of origin of the ancient Roman formula was 
either Rome or Asia Minor, in the circle of John the Evangelist. Thus in 
outline did the question stand at the outbreak of World War I. Scholars 
felt that the history of the Roman formula had been set forth with a rather 
high degree of certainty. They looked for further knowledge of the pre- 
history of that formula, but did not think there would ever be need of 
changing their conclusions about its history after a.p. 100-120. 

The third and latest phase in the study began in 1918 with the appearance 
of works by Peitz, Nussbaumer, and Haussleiter. These men opened up 
new avenues of approach and initiated research along unexpected lines. 
Previous study had been based upon the assumption that the ancient 
Roman formula had been a single unit from its beginnings. The findings 
of these three scholars, published at almost the same time, seemed to prove 
that, antecedent to the appearance of the ancient Roman formula, there 
had existed two parallel formulas, one of which was shorter and strictly 
Trinitarian in its content, the other, longer, historical, and principally 
Christological in its content. From different sources the evidence had been 
produced, Peitz using the Liber Diurnus, Nussbaumer basing his theory on 
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the writings of St. Justin and Irenaeus, Haussleiter depending upon the 
Liber Diurnus, the Apostolic Fathers, and the New Testament. Their 
common conclusion was that the ancient Roman Creed was the result of the 
fusion of the two pre-existent formulas. This was a radical departure from 
the accepted explanations up to that date. Their findings were severely 
criticized and many points in their theories were shown to be based upon 
questionable evidence, yet within a surprisingly short time all of the leading 
scholars in the field came to recognize the validity of their main thesis, 
namely, that before the ancient Roman formula appeared there were two 
other forms, the Trinitarian and the Christological, and that it was through 
the fusion of these two, perhaps late in the second century, that the Roman 
formula of the Creed came into use. During the last three decades the 
outstanding authority has been the noted Lutheran historian, Lietzmann, 
P. de Ghellinck calls attention to the fact that, whereas Catholic scholars 
played a very small part in the earlier phases of this study, the latest phase 
finds them in an increasingly prominent place. Peitz and Nussbaumer 
had much to do with the introduction of the new orientation of recent 
research; Dom Connolly has made significant contributions through his 
work on the writings of Hippolytus; Dom Capelle and P. Lebreton have 
probed the question deeply and have clarified the issue in their excellent 
works of interpretation and synthesis. There still remain many points in 
connection with the origins of the Creed on which further investigation is 
needed, but a great deal of valuable information has been brought to light 
by the labors of scholars over the past five hundred years. This book 
brings the results of those labors within easy reach of all who are interested 
in the question. 

Some idea of the extent and thoroughness of the work involved in pre- 
paring this survey may be had from a glance at Appendix II (pp. 239-60), 
where the author lists in chronological order more than four hundred pub- 
lications on the question, which appeared between 1842 and 1942. The 
book has an excellent index. In tone and method this study measures 
up to the highest standards of scholarship in the way which readers of his 
previous works have come to expect from P. de Ghellinck. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


L’Essor DE LA LitT£RATURE LaATINE AU xtI* Srécie. By J. de Ghellinck, 
S.J. Bruxelles: Edition Universelle, 1946. Tome I, pp. viii + 232; 
tome II, pp. 355. 

The noted medievalist Joseph de Ghellinck here offers us a part of his 
“Littérature latine au moyen Age.’’ Two volumes of it appeared in 1939 
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(Paris, Bloud et Gay), the first comprising the Latin literature of the middle 
ages up to Charlemagne, the second to St. Anselm. The third projected 
volume was to cover the period from St. Anselm to the Renaissance. But 
while working on it, the author found the material available for the twelfth 
century so ample that he decided to make of it a separate publication. 

We can only congratulate him on this decision. The fact is that the 
Latin literature of the twelfth century is not only ample but unique in many 
ways. Though Latin was then a dead language as much as it is now, 
yet in that century were produced admirable Latin works of every genre. 
Beginning with St. Anselm, most of the writers, even the early Scholastics, 
paid a good deal of attention to style and the literary qualities of their 
books. This fact justifies the author to speak of an “‘essor,”’ a flowering of 
Latin literature. The twelfth century was a period of unexpected literary 
brilliance. And though national literatures sprang up everywhere, yet far 
from impeding the victorious march of Latin, these served rather to supply 
it with new forms and ideas. Nor did this literary excellence draw its 
inspiration only from the ancient masters; translations abounded from 
Greek, Jewish, Arab, Byzantine originals, feeding like so many streams the 
literary activity of the century. 

The work involved in this complete survey must have been stupendous. 
The first two chapters are devoted to the Scholastic productions: theology, 
philosophy, canon law, polemics. Chapter three reviews the ascetical 
writers and the preachers. Chapter four acquaints us with the textbooks 
for the use of what we might call college education. Chapter five treats of 
history and hagiography. Finally in chapter six we have the literature 
par excellence, viz. poetry, profane and religious. In the conclusion, the 
author registers the general impression which the detailed study of this 
vast literature left with him. It is one of surprise and of regret. Surprise 
at the number and variety of talented writers in every field of literary 
endeavor; regret at the sudden and almost universal disappearance of this 
literary excellence at the end of the twelfth century. It was then that the 
dialecticians got the upper hand, and theologians and philosophers paid 
little attention to style. The curt and concise syllogism came into vogue 
and with it Latin barbarisms. Under such circumstances, masterpieces of 
Latin literature could no longer be expected. 

There is a general bibliography in the first volume (pp. 19-31), and each 
chapter begins with a special list. But the author deplores the lack of 
space for footnotes, which publishers now regard as luxuries. The second 
volume contains a very complete index of authors and subjects (pp. 322-52). 
Strange to say, the word “‘scolastique”’ or “‘scolaire” does not appear there, 
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thought the first chapter is headed *‘Le groupe scolaire” and deals with the 
beginning of Scholastic theology. There are hardly any printing mistakes; 
even foreign (i.e. non-French) names are invariably spelled correctly, the 
only exception being “‘Hurter”, whose Nomenclator is still called “‘in- 
dispensable” for the student of twelfth-century literature. 

The reader will probably miss quotations or extracts from the works 
mentioned, which would give him a better appreciation of the literary 
qualities of the twelfth-century writers. Naturally enough, this lack is felt 
most in the last chapter which is devoted to poetry. The author was fully 
conscious of this and pleads shortage of space. Perhaps he may give us 
some day an anthology as a companion volume. 


Weston College A. C. Correr, S.J. 


REVELATION AND Reason. By Emil Brunner, translated by Olive 
Wyon. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. Pp. x + 440. $4.50. 

The present work is a translation of Dr. Emil Brunner’s book Offenbarung 
und Vernunft: Die Lehre von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis, published 
in Zurich in 1941. It is one of several volumes by the same author now 
being presented to the American public in an English version published by 
the Westminster Press. Dr. Brunner has had ample experience of the 
repugnance to revealed religion so characteristic of a large section of the 
professors and students of many modern universities in Europe and America. 
In the present book he faces this repugnance to revealed religion and 
endeavors to show that, even in the most scientific minds, faith and knowl- 
edge can still co-exist. 


... faith is first of all an act of knowledge... it is awareness of the God who 
reveals Himself... This act of perception is both an act of recognition and an 
act of obedience... it is the renunciation of independence, of one’s own sover- 
eignty, and the recognition of the sovereignty of God who reveals Himself. Faith 
is self-surrender, willing submission ... Man, however, is unable to make this 
act of surrender unless he is convinced that it will be for his good. This perception 
that it is good for man not to be his own master, but to have God as his Lord and 
Master, is the core of the act of faith; that is why, in the language of the Bible, 
it is described as pistis, trust, or confidence. Confidence (or trust) is the heart of 
faith. This trust means the act by which we abandon ourselves without reserve 
into the hands of God.”’ This trust or confidence, however, presupposes or in- 
cludes love, and “hence, we can really believe only when the almighty Love meets 
us, which wills for us the absolute Good, and is able to fulfill for us what He wills, 
absolutely. . .. Thus faith is not a relation to ‘something, 
-but it is wholly a personal rela- 
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tionship; my trustful obedience to Him who meets me as the gracious Lord. . . . The 
sole object of faith is Jesus Christ, God in His personal revelation ... Faith is 
solely our relation to Jesus (pp. 34-37). 


According to Dr. Brunner, this thoroughly Protestant concept of faith is to 
be found in the epistles of St. Paul and is the faith that Christ taught his 
apostles. Unfortunately, however, “very early in the history of the 
Church, this genuinely Biblical conception of faith was lost.... It was 
replaced by what we may describe as the ‘Catholic’ conception of faith’’ 
as ‘doctrinal belief’’ (p. 37) in the whole content of Scripture and tradition 
based on the authority of the Bible, in all its parts, as the inspired Word of 
God, and on the authority of the Church as the infallible custodian and 
teacher of revealed truth. This alleged change, from the Protestant 
faith which Christ preached to the Catholic concept of faith, Dr. 
Brunner ccnsiders ‘‘the greatest tragedy in Church history” (p. 39). 
This tragic change took place very early, indeed; for, according to Dr. 
Brunner, Christ was such an inept teacher, that, even after listening to 
His preaching for three years the Apostle James understood His Master’s 
doctrine on faith in a Catholic rather than in a Protestant sense, so that 
Dr. Brunner must reluctantly admit that the Catholic concept of faith 
“is the one which is represented in the Epistle of James” (p. 38). And even 
though Christ and Paul and the other Apostles were, presumably, good 
Protestants, the Catholic Apostle James and his Catholic concept of faith 
soon prevailed so that the Protestant conception of faith was completely 
lost before the end of the second century. 

Dr. Brunner maintains, of course, that more than thirteen centuries later 
God sent Luther to restore the truly ‘‘biblical”’ and “Christian” concept of 
faith which had been lost so long before. It would seem, too, that Luther 
was a far more successful teacher than Christ, since the Lutheran concept of 
faith still flourishes four centuries after his death. Still, even Luther was 
not entirely successful, for, though ‘‘in principle this (Catholic) synthesis, 
and with it this (Catholic) idea of faith, was destroyed at the Reformation; 
the heteronomous authoritarian belief, as an @ priori faith in the Bible, 
plays a decisive part in post-Reformation theology, alongside of the genu- 
inely Biblical conception of justifying faith,” and, even among Protestants, 


it is precisely the non-Biblical idea of faith which predominates in the popular mind. 
The average Protestant’s idea of faith is thoroughly ‘Catholic’; it is the one which 
is represented in the Epistle of James. In these few bare words we have indicated 
the greatest tragedy in Church history. This alteration in the understanding of 
faith, which turned the relation of trust in, and obedience to, the Lord of the Church 
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into the authoritarian doctrinal belief in the Bible, is the ultimate reason for the 
perversion and weakness in Christianity and the Church, from the second century 
down to the present day (pp. 38-39). 

However, the average Protestant is not to be blamed too severely for 
lapsing into the Catholic concept of faith, for even ‘orthodox (i.e., Protes- 
tant) theologians never seem to have noticed that they were using the 
same word to describe two completely different ideas of ‘faith’; namely, the 
personal act: the obedience of the trusting soul; the impersonal attitude 
to something abstract: @ priori doctrinal conviction”’ (p. 38). 

Believing, as he does, that Christ failed so completely, and that even 
Luther failed partially to establish the Protestant concept of faith in op- 
position to the Catholic concept of faith admittedly found in the Epistle of 
James, one might expect Dr. Brunner to grow discouraged in his efforts to 
establish the biblical concept of faith once more, and to discredit the 
“authoritarian doctrinal faith’’ which seems to have such a strange fascina- 
tion not merely for Catholics but even for Protestants. But he still finds 
considerable ground for hope. According to his diagnosis, the trouble with 
Protestantism is that the reformers took too many Catholic ideas away 
with them when they abandoned the ship of Peter. Obviously, then, all 
that is needed to keep the Protestant ship from sinking in the midst of the 
storms raised around it by moder science is to lighten the ship by throwing 
more and more Catholic equipment overboard. 

Dr. Brunner proceeds to do this with a lavish hand. While he does not 
reject the classical philosophical proofs for the existence of God as com- 
pletely worthless, he is of the opinion that they are of little value except for 
those who already believe in God. Though he speaks of ‘‘miracles” and 
“prophecy,” he does not make it quite clear what he means by these terms, 
and, in the mind of this reviewer, at any rate, his book leaves the impression 
that he uses them in a rationalistic sense that empties them of any real 
supernatural content, while he emphatically rejects them as a valid criterion 
of revelation. He rejects the infallibility and therefore any real inspiration 
of the Bible. Even as a historical document he values it but lightly. 
For some reason that is not quite clear to me, he accepts the biblical account 


of the fall of our first parents, but he thinks that the Old Testament record 


of the origin and the early history of the human race has been disproved 
by modem theories of evolution, its picture of the universe by modem 
astronomy, and its history of more recent times by radical biblical criticism. 
Even the historical value of the New Testament does not meet with his full 
approval. John’s Gospel he regards more as a book of meditations about 
Christ than as a historical record of His life, and even in the Synoptic 
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Gospels, the Acts, and Paul’s epistles he finds many inconsistencies and 
contradictions, though he claims that these are not great enough to prevent 
the clear picture of Christ from shining through them as the Divine Re- 
deemer who saves us from our sins by faith. Church authority, of course, 
he rejects, since the Church completely lost the true concept of saving and 
justifying faith before the end of the second century. 

What rational grounds, then are left to the believer for his faith in the 
truths that God has revealed? None whatever; and Dr. Brunner is not 
greatly worried by this, for, to ‘‘the questioner who challenges us to prove 
that revelation and faith have a rational foundation” he candidly admits 
that the evidence for faith and for revelation ‘“‘does not belong to the sphere 
of rational knowledge,” but “is, by its very nature, something that lies 
beyond all rational arguments,” so that ‘“‘to wish to argue for revelation in 
rational terms means that we have not begun to understand what revelation 
is” (pp. 205-207). 

But even though he admits that faith and revelation do not have a 
rational foundation, Dr. Brunner also maintains that ‘“‘the assertion of 
faith is not without foundation; indeed it rests upon a real foundation, and 
upon one that is very cogent,”’ namely “‘the evidence of the fact of revelation 
itself” (p. 205). According to Dr. Brunner, God Himself ‘‘creates’’ this 
foundation of faith and revelation within the well-disposed reader of the 
Bible. 


Christian faith ...is faith founded upon our relation to the content of that 
which is proclaimed in the Scriptures, or rather, to the Person Himself, God mani- 
fest in the flesh, who speaks to me personally in the Scriptures ...I believe in 
Jesus Christ because God Himself has convinced me that He is the Christ . . . It is 
as if a door, which had been closed, is opened, and in the doorway there appears the 
expected One. God Himself appears in Jesus Christ; He steps out of the self- 
revealing Scriptures, and suddenly I become aware of two things: that Christ is 
truly what the Apostle claimed Him to be, and that the Apostle is a true witness. 
In one act of revelation there is created within me faith in Christ, and faith in the 
Scriptures which testify of Him... The ground, the authority, which moves me to 
faith is no other than Jesus Christ Himself, as He speaks to me from the pages of the 
Scriptures through the Holy Spirit, as my Lord and my Redeemer. This is what 

1en of old used to call the testimonium spiritus sancti internum (pp. 169-170). 


Unfortunately, Dr. Brunner seems to have forgotten that this festimonium 
Spiritus sancti internum is the very same criterion that Protestant. have 
appealed to for centuries as the ground of their belief in the verbal inspiration 
and infallibility of the Scriptures which he himself so emphatically re- 
pudiates. How, then, can he be sure that he is not as mistaken as he 
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thinks his fellow-Protestants were in their appeal to the festimonium spiritus 
sancti internum? To this question he gives no satisfactory answer. It is 
true that he speaks very eloquently of the personal experience of joy and 
comfort and consolation that comes to him through this fiducial faith in 
Christ when he reads the Scriptures. But it would be very easy to multiply 
similar quotations from other Protestants, who appeal to the same feelings 
of joy and comfort and consolation, as proof of the verbal inspiration and 
infallibility of the Bible which Dr. Brynner rejects. How, then, can he 
appeal to such feelings as a criterion of truth, when experience clearly 
shows that error can often be just as comforting as truth, that sometimes 
truth is bitter, and error and ignorance, bliss. In denying the philosophical 
and historical basis of revealed religion, Dr. Brunner is removing the edifice 
of faith from its foundation on the solid rock of objective truth to build it, 
instead, on the shifting sands of subjective feelings and emotions. 

Alma College Joun J. HeEaty, S.J. 

Le Mystere PrrmorDIAL: LA TRINITE DANS SA VIVANTE IMAGE. By 
Taymans d’Eypernon, S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 194. 
90 fr. 

P. d’Eypemon explicitly states that his purpose is not to offer a complete 
treatise on the Holy Trinity (p. 15). That has been done, and well done, 
both from a positive and Scholastic viewpoint by men like Lebreton and de 
Regnon. But, encouraged by a passage in St. Thomas (I, q. 45, a. 7), the 
author would bring home in a very vivid fashion the full significance and 
deep meaning of the Triune God in the lives of the faithful. In his in- 
triguing introductory chapter, he discusses various reasons why this fun- 
damental doctrine hasn’t the practical appeal today that it had in the early 
ages of the Church. He finally places much of the blame on a false in- 
terpretation of the well-known pronouncement of the Council of Florence, 
“All things are one in the God-head where there is not an opposition of 
relation.” This has led to an undue emphasis on the unity of God con- 
sidered in Himself as well as in His relation to creatures, with a consequent 
minimizing of the three divine Persons. 

The numerical unity of the divine essence, P. d’Eypernon insists, does 
not prevent it from subsisting in three divine Persons, each with His own 
personal properties. So in the same manner the creative action common 
to the Trinity cannot exclude in the indivisible unity of its operation the 
properties of the Persons. If the Trinity is the cause of all creation, then 
man is not rash in seeking in creation the distinct relative aspects, which, 
like the vestiges of their essential unity, have been impressed by the divine 
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Persons in their common labor. This is what he proposes to do. His 
sub-title furnishes the key to his method in a single phrase, ‘‘La Trinité Dans 
Sa Vivante Image.” It is this image-aspect so common in the early Church 
that the author would bring back to the minds and hearts of Christians 
today. 

His method of doing this constitutes to our way of thinking the master- 
stroke of the book. Instead of seeking analogies and similarities in human 
experience, the author takes the data of revelation, what God has told us 
about His inner life, what the Church through its infallible teaching body 
1as interpreted and clarified regarding that inner life. From that con- 
templation the transition is made to created things. Therefore one will 
not find in this book the old, time-worn defective comparisons and analogies 
re-stated. Most of them are not even recalled. But one will find, for 
example, the concept of divine paternity stated, stressed, and examined 
‘communication of self,’”’ “‘eternal and divine 
’ take on a new meaning; 
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from every angle, so that the 
fecundity,”’ ‘‘the personification of generosity’ 
similarly, Sonship as “receiving life from another,” “‘perfect humility,” 
“obedience,”’ ‘‘manifesting the Father’; and the Holy Spirit as ‘‘the Father 
given to the Son and the Son given to the Father,” “the Father and the Son 
communicated,” the vinculum proceeding from the union of the Father and 
the Son. And so with the concepts of the divine relations and missions. 

One may question whether the author has said the last and best word on 
this matter; whether some of the vestiges of the Triune God he finds in 
human society are too far-fetched and vague to be really effective; whether 
in fact his general purpose is a “‘lost cause’’ and the doctrine must remain 
simply a dogma of faith except perhaps to ‘an aristocracy of thinkers” 
(p. 8). The book is certainly the best along these lines that has come to our 
notice. The finite analogies, as presented and developed, are not only 
interesting and novel but meaningful and well-substantiated refiections of 
the divine Persons, their relations and missions, their plurality and yet 
absolute oneness. 

In addition, the reader will agree, we think, that the author has b:ought 
into focus, and in comparatively small compass, many fine things about 
the Triune God and His relations to man that are apt to be missed in an 
ordinary study of De Deo Trino. In fact these ‘incidental” things in the 
book are in a way the best part of it. For example, the sense in which, if 
rightly understood (guarding against subordinationism), the Son as God 
may be said to be obedient to His Father (p. 74); the general conspectus, 
covering some thirty pages in which the author shows how all the other 
great mysteries of our faith have as their source and center the primary 
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mystery of the Trinity (pp. 129 sq.); the wonderful chapter on the divine 
missions, where we best realize the perfect union of all creation with di- 
vinity (pp. 109 ff.). 

All may not agree with certain expressions and opinions of the author. 
Is the Holy Spirit “‘the mutual love of the Father and the Son”’ (p. 75) or the 
term of that love? Should the divine nature be called the “propriété 
personnelle’’of the three divine Persons(p.12)? IsDe Regnon’s explanation 
of the divine indwelling which the author sets forth and recommends really 
that of the Greek Fathers (p. 121 sq.)? But in general P. d’Eypernon 
handles the various difficult concepts of the Trinity with ease and correct- 
ness as he unfolds his image-theory, and although the book is not exactly 
easy reading, we feel it merits and will well reward careful and meditative 
study. 

St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


Tue Mysticat Bopy or CurRist AS THE BAsIc PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS 
Lire. By Friedrich Jurgensmeier, D.D. (transl. by H. G. Curtis). Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 309. $3.00. 

This volume is a reproduction, by photographic process, of the European 
edition which appeared in 1939. It merits special notice because of its 
distinctive theme, its very real merits, and its extremely serious defects. 
We shall discuss each of these points in turn. 

The special theme of the work is enunciated in the author’s preface. 
It purposes to build upon the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ “‘a 
uniform idea of asceticism... which will represent religious life as an 
organic entity.” 

To this purpose, the first quarter of the book presents an extensive 
description of the doctrine of the Mystical Body, based almost solely 
upon copious quotations from St. Paul. Then, with manifold references 
to St. Thomas and Scheeben, a dogmatic analysis of the economy of re- 
demption leads to the author’s conclusion that ‘‘asceticism is the doctrine 
of an increasing incorporation in Christ.’”’ The second Part, embracing 
the remaining three quarters of the book, expands this conclusion into a 
systematic statement of ascetical theology. The intrinsic meaning of each 
ascetical principle, the interlocking and articulation of these truths one with 
another, and the common supermatural finality upon which they all con- 
verge are presented throughout in terms of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

God’s action through baptism and confirmatioa and man’s correspondence 
in the virtues of faith and hope, and in the joy which consciousness of his 
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membership in Christ gives to ascetic action, explain the continuing genesis 
of the Body. The growth of the Mystical Body involves two things, the 
individual member’s deepening union with the Head and his relation to the 
other members and to the social Body as a whole. Under the first of these 
headings, the author treats of obstacles to perfection, of penance as the 
sacrament of healing, of the moral virtues, of prayer and mortification, 
and of the Holy Eucharist as the sacrament of growth. Under the second, 
he describes the nature of charity, the apostolic character of all true asceti- 
cism, the Holy Eucharist as the sacrament of unity and the whole Body’s 
common sacrifice, and marriage and holy orders as ‘‘the constructive 
sacraments” of the Body. To explain the consummation of the Body of 
Christ, he goes more profoundly into the nature and finality of charity and its 
relation to Christ’s own love for the Father, traces the law of our growth unto 
“the fulness of Christ,’”’ and anayzes the role of extreme unction in our 
“attainment of perfection in death.”” Two supplements, on the place of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and of veneration for God’s Mother and the 
Saints in the piety of the Mystical Body, conclude the volume. 

The great merit of Fr. Jurgensmeier’s work lies in its extended and often 
brilliant exposition of the dynamics of the Mystical Body of Christ. That 
the whole Body grows into Christ ‘“‘through the ascetic endeavor of each 
individual,” is a truth which no one, of course, would think of denying. 
But this book brings the truth home with a cogency and a systematic 
elaboration of detail which are irresistible. 

Another merit lies in the author’s keen perception of the special relevance 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body to our present times. ‘‘In the history 
of the Church, the truth of the mystical body has always shone with par- 
ticular radiance during the times when the Person of Christ was assailed”’ 
(p. 127). Again in our age, as in the day of the great Christological con- 
troversies, the doctrine of the Mystical Body is the ultimate fortress from 
which the supernaturalness of the Church, Head and members, is defended. 

Again, in outlining the role of the liturgy in Christian living and its 
relation to asceticism, Fr. Jurgensmeier’s exposition is sane and inspiring. 
This is particularly true of his sections on prayer and the Mass. ‘‘Liturgical 
and ascetical piety are simply two forms of the one piety and cannot be 
separated; completing and enriching one another, they are united in the 
highest form of piety, that of the mystical body of Christ” (p. 133). 

The book’s greatest defect is a fundamental error about the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body itself. It teaches correctly that Christ’s social Body 
“embraces potentially ...all mankind” (p. 49). But it goes into error, 
and contradicts papal teaching, with the following sentence. ‘Neither 
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can one say that the mystical body of Christ is limited, in an actual sense, 
to those who belong visibly to the Church” (idid.). Pursuant to this 
position, pregnant with all manner of ecclesiological error, the author 
finds in ‘“‘the one true Church... members who belong to her invisibly 
through their inner, vital union with Christ’”’ (p. 50; italics mine). As 
if Christ had gathered only part of the membership of His Church militant 
into a visible society! Going on from there, he designates as actual mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body not only all who are baptized (pp. 24-27) but 
“baptized and unbaptized, circumcised and uncircumcised, all those whose 
intentions are good and who maintain an inner communion with God and 
Christ” (p. 49). Of all these the author says: ‘‘They are, in their entirety, 
the real members of the one mystical body, of the new race in Christ” 
(ibidem). Indicative of the ecclesiological consequences to which such 
error leads is the following. ‘‘Simultaneously with the belief that the 
Church is the mystical body of Christ comes the understanding that her 
external forms are under the direction of visible organs of government, and 
while these do not represent her real nature and intrinsic character, they are, 
nevertheless, necessary instruments for the edification of the mystical 
organism” (p. 249; italics mine). Such distinction between the visible 
structure of the Church and “her rea! nature,”’ between her visible organs 
of government and the mystical organism of the Body of Christ—which is 
the organism of the Church herself—should not be dignified with the name 
of ‘‘understanding.”’ 

I have said that Fr. Jurgensmeier’s inclusion of non-Catholics as actual 
members of the Mystical Body contradicts papal teaching. Two examples 
will have to suffice. Pius XI, in Mortalium Animos, has bluntly stig- 
Speaking directly 


atized such a position as “inappropriate and absurd.” 
and solely of ecclesiastical divisions, he says that Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics cannot be members together in Christ’s one true Church because that 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ and ‘‘inepte stulteque dixeris mysti- 
cum corpus ex membris disiunctis dissipatisque constare posse” (AAS, XX 
(1928), 14-15). And Pius XII in Mystici Corporis has stated flatly that it 
is false. Speakng of St. Paul’s teaching that in the Body of Christ there is 
but one Lord, one faith, and one baptism, he concludes: ‘‘Quamobrem qui 
fide vel regimine invicem dividuntur, in uno eiusmodi Corpore, atque 
uno eius divino Spiritu vivere nequeunt” (AAS, XXXV _ (1943), 203). 
The opposite error, because it is so fundamental, and because its echoes 
pervade so many sections of this volume, blurs the features and the edges of 
Fr. Jurgensmeier’s portrait of the Mystical Christ and dims the lustre of 
much that otherwise would be splendidly written. 
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The second great defect consists in the inaccuracy and theological in- 
eptitude of the translation. Witness the following ambiguous or incorrect 
statements, where the fault is nearly always the translator’s. ‘‘The Second 
Person of the Godhead united mankind to Himself in a hypostatic union”’ 
(p. 65). ‘‘It is utterly impossible at any time to perform any supernatural 
act ...except as a member of the body of Christ” (p. 95). ‘*Nor is [faith] a 
belief founded upon revelation; it is rather ‘the intense desire |Hinstreben] 
for the possession of God as the principle and goal of revelation’ ”’ (p. 146). 
“The essence of this sacrament [the Holy Eucharist] is the unity of the mysti- 
cal body of Christ” (p. 246). ‘In Christ, the human and divine nature 
formed the Christ-Personality”’ (p. 249). The member’s love for our Lord 
“is not related to the historical Christ, nor to the Christ Who is present in 
the Blessed Sacrament, but to Him Who lives in the member in the organic 
unity of the one mystical body, Whose life and strength indwell in the 
member’’ (p. 270). It would seem that the translation was made by one 
who knew German but who was not toc conversant with scientific theology; 
and under the direction of one who, while presumably competent in the- 
ology, was not sufficiently familiar with English. 


Woodstock College Joseru Buvett, S.J. 


MarioLtocy. By M. J. Scheeben. Translated by Rev. T. L. M. J. 
Geukers. Volume I. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. xxxiv + 
252. $2.50. 

This is the most beautiful and original part of Scheeben’s Handbuck der 
katholischen Dogmatik. It is a rare combination of learming and _ filial 
devotion to the Heavenly Queen. Orthodoxy and erudition here mingle in 
complete harmony. 

Mary was the Mother of God. The grace of the divine motherhood is a 
supernatural, spiritual union of the person of Mary with that of her divine 
Son. ‘‘The Logos, as infused and implanted into her, gave Himself to her, 
and takes her to Himself as partner and helper, in the closest, strictest, 
and most lasting community of life.” That is the matrimonium divinum 
(p. 189). 

Mother she was, but always a virgin. She had a vow of virginity. This 
is disputed, but only by those who ‘‘overlook the fact that Mary has to be 
prepared for her sublime vocation under the guidance and enlightenment of 
the Holy Ghost” (p. 117). As to her question to the angel, she knew that 
Emmanuel would be bom of a virgin (p. 250). The answer of the angel 
was sublime. The Holy Spirit ‘‘which originally descended on chaos as 
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principle of light and life, and which formed the first creation, now forms 
the second and higher creation” (p. 75). 

Scheeben gives the usual answers to the difficulties presented by the 
expressions “‘her firstborn’’ and ‘‘the brethren of the Lord.’’ If the transla- 
tor should bring out a new edition, he might refer to two articles which 
throw much light on these subjects (Bidlica, XI [1930], pp. 373-90; 
The Harvard Theological Review, XXXV [1942], pp. 32-37). The marriage 
with Joseph was true and ideal. It excluded merely the intention to 
consummate. It conferred the right not to beget, but to co-possess the 
fruit (pp. 121-124). 

Most Catholic theologians base Mary’s other prerogatives on her divine 
maternity. That seems to Scheeben an insufficient foundation for her to be 
constituted, for instance, mother of redeemed souls. Mary, he maintains, 
was not only mother but bride of Christ. This doctrine is the great con- 
tribution of the Cologne professor to Mariology. His proofs of our Lady’s 
bridal state are impressive, and tend to nourish a deep piety to the Mother 
of God. Mary is the woman clothed with the sun. (Apoc. 12:1). ‘‘Ac- 
cording to the expression of Oriental languages, marriage is a mutual 
‘clothing’ of the married persons, through which the bride becomes the 
body and raiment of the bridegroom, and the bridegroom becomes the head 
and crown of the bride”’ (p. 164). “She was clothed with the sun of the 
godhead in the conception of the Logos’ (p. 16). She appears in the 
Canticle of Canticles as the bride (p. 19). The Church in its liturgy identi- 
fies her with Sapientia (p. 22). As ‘“‘vessel of wisdom, Mary is created 
entirely in and for union as bride of the Logos” (p. 201). 

From the time of Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian, Eve, mater cunctorum 
virentium, was considered a type of Mary, as Adam was of Christ (pp. 36 ff.). 
Mary is to the heavenly and spiritual Adam what Eve herself was to the 
earthly Adam. As counterpart of Eve, she is invoked in the liturgy as 
vila. She is the ‘secondary principle of the supernatural, glorious life of 
grace.’’ Hence she is called also mater divinae gratiae (p. 230). 

From her bridal motherhood flows her function as mediatrix. Her 
mediation is first physical; Christ as mediator is from her. Her mediation 
is ‘so perfect and universal that Mary exercises her influence in the distribu- 
tion of grace both through her intercession and through preparing the way, 
namely, with the acceptance of the principle of grace in the Incamation, and 
through her part in Christ’s sacrifice, which gained the grace” (p. 238). 
In the Mystical Body she is the heart. ‘‘She herself belongs to the Church 
and at the same time forms the head-member as root and heart;... as 
head-member of the body she stands to the Head as well as to the other 
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members in a way like that of the heart” (p. 217). This thesis is defended 
also by Father Trcmp, S.J., but is not found in the encyclical Mystici 
Corporis of Pius XII. 

The Protoevangelium receives careful study (pp. 241-245). The correct 
reading, of course, is ipse, the seed of the woman. This phrase is unusual 
in the old Testament, which generally speaks of the seed of man. The 
“seed of the woman”’ means one who proceeds exclusively from a woman, 
ie., from a virgin. According to the text the invincible enmity against 
the serpent is common to both the woman and her seed. A woman is the 
instrument of the serpent’s defeat, as a woman was the instrument of his 
victory. The victorious woman certainly was not Eve, for Eve cannot be 
represented opposite to the devil as his conqueror. Finally Scheeben 
judiciously remarks, ‘‘As with all other prophecies, this prophecy is eluci- 
dated fully only by its realization.” 

There is much solid ground on which to base our appreciation and venera- 
tionof Mary. After noting that the Church had rejected the apocrypha, the 
author adds a word of sage advice. ‘‘In devotional writings we should 
always point out the legendary character of the ‘traditions’ referred to. 
The expression ‘tradition tells us’ should be avoided lest some one confuse 
mere historical tradition and the dogmatic. We should avoid giving the 
impression that tradition, embracing facts outside the frame of the Gospel 
narrative, has no better support than these legendary sources” (p. 441). 

The translation, which is from the Flemish edition, is remarkably well 
done. One expression, however, is inaccurate, ‘‘She is directly assumed by 


the Logos” (p. 183). 


Weston College Joun W. Moray, S.J. 


Le MysrérE pu SALut DES Nations. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Paris: 
Editons du Seuil, 1946. Pp. 147. 

This small book presents a series of Conferences on mission subjects 
presented by the author to the Cercle Saint-Jean-Baptiste. While its 
purpose was to stimulate missionary spirituality, it contains some very 
valuable observations on the theology and practise of the Catholic mis 
sionary program. Missionary spirituality is Catholic spirituality o1 
Christianity lived on a world plan. This lends importance to the theme. 
Further, contact with other religions and civilizations is no longer distant 
and the problems of distant lands are much the same as the problems 
at home. There is a general tendency towards syncretism which seeks 
above and beyond the particular religions a kind of universal religion. 
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There is the common problem of a Communism which has a messianic 
complex and preaches a universality and unity which is like Christianity. 
In the presence of this universalism, the universalism of Catholicism 
becomes extremely serious. Hence the urgency of the missionary work of 
the Church. 

A chapter discusses the various missions of the Word in natural religion, 
the revealed religion of the Old Testament and the Incarnation of the 
Word in the New Alliance. Then there follows a discussion on what is 
vital to the Church’s expansion, the principle of adaptation; here the 
author presents the trad‘tional views but under the stimulating idea of 
incarnation and redemption. <A chapter entitled, ‘“‘Incarnation and Trans- 
figuration,” discusses the Church’s sympathy with all peoples and their 
cultures in order to bring about their transformation. The Incarnation 
which was an emptying by our Lord has led the author to make some 
observations on the need of this emptying on the part of the missionary 
in so far as he divests himself of his strict occidentalism. The chapter on 
‘Missions and the Parousia’”’ offers the opportunity to show the mystery of 
Catholic expansion and its final objective in the return of Christ at the end. 
The last chapter is on ‘“‘The Glory of God.” 

Since these are notes of conferences, one cannot expect a closely-knit 
treatise. What is said about the extreme occidentalism of missionaries is 
valid, but one must be careful in a distinction between accidental and 
essential in Christianity. There are some very intriguing speculations 
about a Catholic Hindu mysticism and a systematic theology for other 
peoples which would not be so closely wed to the Scholastic form as is our 
present theology. Some strengthening ideas on the centrality of the Church 
in history as the divine idea of history reveal the primary significance of the 
expansive action of the Church through the centuries and until the end of 
time. The book presents much material which should provoke theologians 
to clarify their ideas on the missionary work of the Church and to grant it 
more emphasis than it has been, perhaps, given in the past. 


Weston College E. Murpuy, S.J. 


THe Mysticat Lire. By Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph. D., J.C.B. 
St. Louis and London: B. Herder Book Co., 1946. Pp. ix + 272. $2.50. 

With this volume, companion and complement to his The Ascetical Life, 
Father Parente has done a service which should earn him the gratitude of 
priests, seminarians, directors of souls, and theological professors who 
desire handy compendia. This is a compact primer and guidebook in the 
field of ascetical theology, clear, well arranged, and generally readable. 
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Naturally, in briefing the high, hard doctrine of saints like Theresa, a 
writer will compose passages not altogether lucid; Dr. Parente is no exception 
in this. Among minor blemishes is the tone of sarcasm pervading his 
footnote on Macchioro and Will Durant. In a book of this sort, the evi- 
dence of scholarship is quite sufficient to wither a false position, without the 
alliance of petulance. The small slip involved in the statement that the 
“doubting Thomas,” after empirically satisfying himself as to the reality 
of the resurrection, ‘‘had forfeited the merit of faith,” is hardly worth 
mentioning. Something besides filial regard, though, prompts me to 
remark the author’s curious silence about St. Ignatius. As a great mystic, 
he would have been a splendid example; as a grea‘ spiritual master whose 
method, under God, formed other mystics, he would seem to deserve 
consideration. Dr. Parente gave a generous and understanding appraisal 
of Ignatian spirituality in The Ascetical Life. But by his silence here, he 
might seem to approve the position of those who hold that Ignatius was a 
pedestrian lover of method who suffocated prayer with scaffolding. Works 
like Peeters’ Vers l’union divine par les Exercises de S. Ignace, certain 
passages in the Mens Nostra, or even Archbishop Goodier’s St. Ignatius 
Loyola and Prayer demonstrate the opposite. But these are obviously 
strictures intended in no wise to impugn the substantial solidity of a book 
which should be in every priest’s library. 


Weston College Wiuiam A. Donacny, S.J. 


THe TREATISE ON PURGATORY AND THE DIALOGUE. By St. Catherine 
of Genoa. Translated by Charlotte Balfour and Helen Douglas Irvine. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 142. $2.00. 

This attractive little volume presents a new English translation of two 
spiritual classics. The esteem in which the writings of St. Catherine of 
Genoa have always been held is too well known to need comment. Out- 
standing theologians and celebrated spiritual writers like St. Robert Bel- 
larmine, Cardinal Bérulle, St. Francis de Sales, Louis of Granada, J. B. 
Saint-Jure, Surin, Joseph von Gérres, have extolled them for their theo- 
logical doctrine (particularly on purgatory), as well as for their spiritual 
teaching. A great service, then, has been rendered by the translators and 
publishers in making accessible to English readers two of the three works 
attributed to the Saint (not given is The Book of the Admirable Life and 
Holy Doctrine of St. Catherine of Genoa, which together with the Treatise 
on Purgatory and the Dialogue constitute the sc-called ‘‘opus catharianum”’). 

The present translation was begun by Mrs. Charlotte Balfour. Though 
she had planned to make an English version of all the Saint’s works (from 
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the French translation of M. T. de Bussierre, Paris, 1860), she had finished 
only half of the Dialogue at the time of her death. The latter part of this 
work and the whole of the Treatise on Purgatory have been translated from 
the original Italian (edition of A. Maineri, Genova, 1737) by Miss Helen 
Douglas Irvine, who has also compared the earlier translation with this 
Italian edition and revised it where necessary. 

In her Introduction, Miss Irvine, in addition to a short biographical 
sketch of St. Catherine, discusses briefly the question of authorship. She 
observes that “‘Saint Catherine’s authorship of the Treatise on Purgatory 
has never been disputed” (p. ix). With regard to the Dialogue, however, 
she makes her own the judgment of Baron von Hiigel (The M ystical Element 
in Religion as Studied in Saint Catherine of Genoa and her Friends): ‘‘The 
entire Dialogue then is the work of Battista Vernazza.”’ ‘Thus this work 
is not,” she adds, ‘‘as has been thought, the saint’s spiritual autobiography, 
nor indeed does it ever claim to be other than what it is, her spiritual bi- 
ography. It is the life of her soul, dramatized by a younger woman who 
had known her and her intimates, who had a singular devotion to her, 
and who was peculiarly qualified to understand her experience. ... The 
Dialogue reproduces the incidents of the saint’s spiritual life as these are 
recorded in her earliest biography, and its doctrine is that embodied in 
the Treatise on Purgatory and in her recorded sayings, from which even 
its language is in large part derived. That its matter has passed through 
another mind, Battista’s, gives it an added interest....We are shewn 
not only the saint but also her reflection in the mirror which was Battista’s 
mind” (p. ix-xi). 

Of recent years the question of the authorship of the ‘‘opus catharianum” 
has been carefully investigated by Father Umile da Genova, O.M.Cap. 
He has given us the results of his scholarly research in two articles: ‘“‘L’Opus 
Catharianum et ses auteurs—Etude critique sur la biographie et les écrits 
de Sainte Catherine de Génes” (Revue d’ascétique et mystique, XVI (1935), 
pp. 351-80) and ‘“‘Catherine de Génes (Sainte)”’ (Dictionnaire de la spiritua- 
lité, fasc. 8, cols. 290-321). The hypothesis so painstakingly elaborated 
by Baron von Hiigel is rejected by the learned Capuchin on the grounds that 
“his analysis appears to have been fundamentally vitiated by the prejudice 
that has guided his entire investigation—the difference existing between 
the mystical spirit of Battistina and that of Catherine” (Dict. de la spirit. 
art. cit., col. 297) and by the recent discovery of several early documents 
which further invalidate von Hiigel’s position. 

Father Umile da Genova’s conclusions are the following. St. Catherine 
should be regarded as the chief source (“pour une grande part & l’origine 
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... paternité éloignée”’) of the Treatise on Purgatory, though the form in 
which it is found in the MSS is to be attributed to Cattaneo Marabotto, 
the Saint’s spiritual director during the last years of her life (Von Hiigel 
would have it that the first draft of this treatise was the work of Ettore 
Vernazza, which was later modified and expanded by his daughter, Bat- 
referred to by von Hiigel and Miss Irvine as ‘‘Battista’’). The 
Dialogue is a composite work: the author of the first part was probably 
St. Catherine, that of the second (cc. 2 and 3) is difficult to determine, 
though one might suggest the name of the priest Tommaso Doria, or better 
still that of Blessed Angelo da Chivasso, a Franciscan contemporary of 
St. Catherine’s, renowned as a preacher, theologian, and jurist, who sought 
to set forth in compendious form the sublime mystical doctrine of union 
which he had heard so often from the lips of Catherine. 

The “‘Note on the Nomenciature of the Characters in the Dialogue,” 
which introduces the second section of the present work, is rather disap- 
pointing. The apology for lack of exactitude in terminology, based on the 
assumption that the author was Battistina Vernazza, is very questionable; 
Father da Genova is led to think that Angelo da Chivasso is the author 
of chapters two and three because of the “nobility and precision of lan- 
guage in the development of the difficult mystico-theological argument” 
(RAM, p. 380). A clearer explanation of the “‘Nomenclature of the Charac- 
ters of the Dialogue,” as well as a splendid summary of the theological 
and spiritual doctrine of St. Catherine, may be found in Father da Genova’s 
article in the Dictionnaire de la spiritualité. 

Undoubtedly the present work will introduce many to a great Saint who 
has been styled both “Doctor of Purgatory” and “Doctor of Divine Love.” 
The translation is very readable. 





tistina 


Alma College WItiiaM A. HvEsMaN, S.J. 


MorALs IN POLITICS AND ProFEssions. By Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., 
S.T.D. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. vi+ 187. 
$2.50. 

Considered as a whole, the book certainly realizes the author’s hope 
that it will prove to be a “‘genuine contribution to the science of Moral 
Theology in the particular field with which it is concerned.”” The individual 
chapters may be grouped into three more or less distinct classifications. 
The duties of lawyers, judges, and doctors are usually treated professedly 
and rather fully in the ordinary manuals; hence the chief merit of Father 
Connell’s exposition of these subjects seems to lie in the fact that he has 
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added an American flavor to the ordinary material. Of greater value 
are the chapters concerning the legislator, the soldier and sailor, the police- 
man, and the nurse. These offices are seldom treated professedly in the 
manuals of moral theology, although most of the duties are at least briefly 
indicated under a variety of headings. Father Connell’s explicit and unified 
explanation of these duties is a genuine contribution. Most valuable of 
all, because of their special pertinence in our country, are the chapters 
dealing with the public school teacher, the social service worker, and the 
diverse forms of dishonesty (graft, deceptive advertising, etc.) that infect 
American public relations. 

It may seem strange, but the fact is that the present reviewer finds less 
difficulty in accepting the author’s original views than in accepting certain 
opinions that have long been held by many theologians. For instance, 
speaking of one who is vested with civil authority, Father Connell says 
that if the confessor of such a man has a positive reason for suspecting 
him of dishonesty, he must question his penitent about this, even though 
no mention of such misconduct is made in the confessional (p. 74). The 
inference seems to be that the positive suspicion is based on extra-con- 
fessional knowledge. Certainly great authorities can be cited to the effect 
that it is permissible, even obligatory, to make use of such knowledge in 
questioning a penitent. Yet the same authorities would, and must, hold 
the principle enunciated in canon 890 with regard to the use of confessional 
knowledge outside the confessional: namely, everything that is likely to 
render the sacrament odious or unduly burdensome is to be avoided. I 
have often wondered why this principle should be one-sided—why it should 
refer only to the use of confessional knowledge outside the confessional. 
It seems to me equally valid with regard to the use of extra-confessional 
knowledge in the confessional. 

Again, there is the question of the oath of office taken by policemen 
and other public officials. Father Connell considers this to be a real promis- 
sory oath, even in the sphere of conscience; hence he says that such officials 
bind themselves by the virtue of religicn to fulfill their office (cf. pp. 52, 
67). It seems that his statement is in perfect accord with what is either 
explicit or implicit in all the textbooks that consider this topic. Yet I wonder 
if the men who take these oaths actually intend to assume such an obliga- 
tion; and I believe that the formula admits of a milder and more reasonable 
explanation: namely, an affirmation under oath of a present intention of 
fulfilling the duties of the office. It is true that the government can prose- 
cute them for “‘violating their oath of office,” but this would not prove 
that they assumed an obligation in conscience under the virtue of religion. 
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Finally, there is the very common opinion that an official who neglects 
his office for a bribe is not obliged to indemnify the government for the 
fine it might have collected (cf. pp. 59, 86). The same authors who say 
this all agree that one may incur an obligation of restitution by using an 
unjust means to prevent another from getting something, even though 
he possessed no strict right to the thing. I find it somewhat difficult to 
understand why the neglect of office for a bribe is not an unjust means; 
it is a violation of contract and a refusal to do the very thing one is being 
paid to do. And I might mention here that, although Father Connell 
cites the common view, he does not agree with it perfectly in his solution to 
the case. In his opinion, there is a violation of strict justice which con- 
sists in selling something which belongs to the government—immunity 
from punishment—and for this reason he believes that the bribe itself must 
be given to the government. This seems to be an original view which merits 
further consideration. 

The present edition of Morals in Politics and Professions is an excellent 
beginning, but expansion would considerably improve subsequent editions. 
For instance, the chapter on the Catholic doctor is hardly adequate without 
a complete discussion of sterilization; for many medical problems center 
about the distinction between direct and indirect sterilization, and medical 
men do not readily grasp this distinction. Also, chapters dealing with the 
duties of teachers (and not merely with the specific problems of the public 
school teacher) and with the obligations of those who conduct public in- 
stitutions would be welcome improvements. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


TOWARD A UNITED CuurcH. Three Decades of Ecumenical Christianity. 
By William Adams Brown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
Pp. xvi + 264. $2.50. 

The late Doctor William Adams Brown left at his death on December 
15, 1943, a nearly finished manuscript interpreting the reunion movement. 
The book was meant, first, to serve as a “concise compendium of informa- 
tion” (p. ix), and, secondly, to help the members of the Christian churches 
to “gain a better understanding of the spiritual significance of organized 
Christianity... .’”’ (p. x). 

The work presents in large outline the story of the ecumenical movement. 
Dr. Brown saw the movement as the confluence of many different streams 
of influence. Taking the year 1910 as the date at which ‘‘the significance 
of these converging streams begins to appear” (p. 13), the author in Part I 
deals with the earlier and inchoate efforts and trends that gave impetus and 
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direction to the more formal and significant strivings dated from the year 
1910 onward. 

Part II, comprising the past three decades, shows us the genesis and de- 
velopment of those phases of the ecumenical movement that are denom- 
inated Life and Work, Faith and Order, the International Missionary 
Council, and the World Council of Churches. Stockholm and Oxford, 
Lausanne and Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras are passed in review and 
assessed. 

Part III discusses chiefly ‘‘certain underlying issues’ that confront the 
leaders of the reunion movement, and suggests ‘‘some unexplored possi- 
bilities which await the determination of the future”’ (p. 175). 

It is precisely these ‘‘underlying issues” and ‘‘unexplored possibilities” 
that stimulated reflection. Dr. Brown speaks of the ‘‘central issues which 
have to do with the nature and function of the Church” (p. 179), tells us 
that one of the persistent underlying differences inhibiting or barring union 
‘thas to do with the place of organization in God’s plan for His Church”’ (p. 
183). The ecumenical movement has come a long way since Bishop Brent 
at Lausanne called the problem of the government of the church, though 
not unimportant, a peripheral and not a central one. Dr. Brown recognizes 
that the facile divorce which Stockholm had drawn between the realm of 
faith and the realm of morals was unreal, and states that, during the period 
of preparation for the Oxford Conference of 1937 ‘‘it became increasingly 
apparent that in any systematic study of the ethical responsibility of the 
Church a consideration of the true nature and function of the Church it- 
self must hold a central place” (p. 91). The church will be the subject 
matter of the next Faith and Order Conference. 

Yet, though we should be grateful for the recognition of the centrality 
of the ecclesiological problem, it remains clear that there is another problem, 
still more fundamental, about which Dr. Brown speaks only briefly, and 
that too in an oblique fashion. It is the problem of the meaning of faith 
and the meaning of revelation. It is not so much any single one of the 
articles of the creed that is in question, but the very meaning of the phrase 
‘I believe.” The most verbally precise statement of a creed is worthless 
unless the meaning of the word “‘credo”’ is that which Jesus Christ came to 
teach. Dr. Brown tells us that he was profoundly touched at the closing 
service of the Stockholm Conference in the Cathedral of Upsala, when 
Photius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, recited the eastern form of the Nicene 
Creed in Greek. The crux is whether the Archbishop and Dr. Brown under- 
stood the phrase ‘‘I believe” in the same way ; otherwise we have only another 
occasion for a distressing ambiguity founded on mere identity of words. 

What is the ultimate motive why we believe what we do believe? Is 
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it historical evidence? Rational scrutiny? Experiential grounds? Or 
is it because the Father in heaven has revealed it? Then, too, is revelation 
something that has been given once and for all, or does it admit of constant 
change or increment under the impact of supernatural experience? 

These are questions of profound meaningfulness, but there is no evidence 
from Dr. Brown’s account that they have much engaged the efforts of ecu- 
menical workers. When we read that the seven first ecumenical councils 
“are recognized as authoritative by all branches of the Church—FEastern 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant” (p. 1), that ‘‘God uses history 
as the channel of His continuing self-revelation” (p. 175), that the Church 
is constituted “‘as the recipient and witness of God’s continuing self-revela- 
tion in history” (p. 180), that further organization of the Church ‘“‘must 
be carried further along the lines which later experience may suggest”’ 
(p. 182), it is not cynicism to conclude that any hope of union based on such 
notions of faith and revelation is an illusory thing. 

Rome is viewed with a certain muted exasperation because she refuses to 
accept a place on the same footing with all the other erring churches. 
Though Dr. Brown is not sanguine enough to believe ‘‘that in any appreci- 
able time the Church of Rome will abandon its exclusive claim to authority,” 
still he discerns a frequent state of tension between ‘‘the authoritative 
machinery of the hierarchy . . . and the freer life of the spirit as it is lived in 
the experiences of the saints,”’ and he believes that few Catholics, much less 
outsiders, would be willing or able to predict how far ‘‘liberty will be ex- 
tended by the latter [i.e., the saints] to the former [i.e., the hierarchy]” 
(p. 190). Again, when Dr. Brown discusses the obstacle that arises from 
the Catholic conception of the Church as having a jure divino constitution, 
he suggests that this difficulty may not be forever insuperable, for ‘‘in the 
case of the Roman Church the principle of tradition, in spite of its apparent 
rigidity, makes possible a way of orderly change....” (p. 184). It is only 
loyalty to truth to say that such suggestions will be the solvent of no prob- 
lems, for they are founded on an understanding of the hierarchical Church 
and of the function of tradition that is untheological. 

It is distressing to see that unhappy and confusing phrase “‘the soul of 
the church”’ used to buttress an ecclesiology so uncatholic as Dr. Brown’s. 
According to Dr. Brown the “company of the redeemed, often unrecognized 
but always present, is the true Church of Christ, that soul of the Church 
recognized by Catholic theology, that Church invisible to which devout 
Protestants in time of discouragement turn for hope” (p. 194). It is the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church that the body and soul of the Church are 
coextensive, though it must be confessed that the facile and apparently 
satisfying distinction between membership of the body of the Church and 
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membership of the soul of the Church employed by some modern Catholic 
apologists could well induce one to believe that there is some sort of invisible 
church overreaching the limits of the organized juridic Church. Dr. 
Brown’s misapprehension is only one more proof that we would be well rid 
of the phrase ‘“‘members of the soul of the Church.”’ The account of papal 
infallibility on pages 21-22 is not accurate. 

The book is written in spare but useful prose relieved at times by some 
anecdotal aside from Dr. Brown’s wide personal experience of the ecumenical 
movement. There is an index, a series of appendices containing major 
documents or useful information bearing on the ecumenical movement, and 
a classified and annotated working bibliography of nearly 150 titles. The 
bibliography is the work of P. G. Macy. The book will be a very useful 
compendium of information for any Catholic theologian. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S. J. 


THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE MODERN WorLD. Edited by Edward J. 
Jurgi. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. v + 387. $3.75. 

This cooperative work ‘‘indicates the genius, development and spiritual 
core of the major contemporary religions”’; it is ‘‘a study of religion in its 
relation to the world crisis,”’ of its impact upon society and culture. The 
ten great religions considered are: Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Shintoism, Islam, Judaism, Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and Protestantism. It is freely admitted that one of these is a 
philosophy rather than an integrated system of religious belief. 

The general editor selected a recognized authority for each essay, and 
seems to have given him full freedom in regard to the extent of his inquiry; 
at least no relation between length of essay and importance of the creed is 
discernible. A general pattern of treatment, however, is readily detected. 
Each study is a history of the rise and development of a religion, its geo- 
graphical and dogmatic expansion and proliferations. It is moreover an 
appreciation of the practices, rites, feasts, symbolism, doctrine, and theories 
of a belief, of its sacred literature, its adaptations to race, time, and cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally there are excursions into its influence on 
sociology; at times there are attempts at apology. Comparisons and con- 
trasts are offered with not too happy results, as they often betray ignorance 
and misconceptions of other religions. Since the essays are expository in 
character, rarely do the authors become argumentative, though some are 
led into exaggeration and unfounded claims. 

In these pages we are told that Confucianism is the force that holds to- 
gether the “largest social-political structure in history’; that Taoism began 
as a philosophy and developed into a religion, its basic assumptions being 
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“the mystical trance,” and the belief that “‘this sensuous world was mere 
appearance”; that Hinduism is ‘‘the most confused, confusing, and distinc- 
tive of all religions,” its many subdivisions into castes equivalating sects; 
that Buddhism is ‘‘a family of religions rather than a single religion,” the 
whole group characterized by syncretism, while Shintoism is marked by 
“confusing heterogeneity.’ We are warned that the Koran is ‘‘in no way 
to be read as a systematic theology.”’ Finally, we learn that the ‘ultimate 
criterion of humanistic radical Protestantism has not been the Christian 
revelation but some discovery of science or some philosophical principle or 
value”’ (pp. 348-9). 

In general these analyses and appraisals show that a yearning for truth is 
universal, that religion is natural to man; likewise, they reveal the appalling 
contradictions, superstitions, and deceptions foisted on man in the name of 
religion. Some of the grosser practices of oriental religions are merely 
hinted at. 

Errors of interpretation and of fact are not wanting. We might observe 
that the accepted formula for the Christian era is A.D., and an orthodox 
Jew might readily conform to this practice without compromising himself. 
More serious are the ambiguity and inconsistency involved in the decla- 
ration that ‘after September, 1943, the Russian Church commenced resto- 
ration in full measure’”’ (p. 305), and the admission on the following page that 
“we do not know much about her present spiritual vigor, intellectual and 
moral stamina.’’ Again, is it in accord with historical facts that Calvin 
“more than any other man of his time saved Europe from disaster” (p. 
341)? Similarly, the bold assertion that ‘‘a single centralized authority” 
runs counter to the mind of Christ is against the whole tenor of the New 
Testament. Finally, we submit that it is naive to imply that because the 
victorious nations in the recent holocaust were those ‘‘whose religious 
background has been predominantly Protestant or Orthodox” (p. 358), 
their triumph establishes the truth or superiority of these creeds. Such an 
argument, so to dignify it, cuts both ways, and one might retort that some of 
the defeated nations had the very same background. 

The general reader rather than the expert or theologian is vizualized. 
One pitfall menaces such a reader: he may conclude that truth and error 
are only relative and subjective, and that religion after all is a matter of in- 
difference, or merely a personal consideration. Such at least seems to be 
implied in a review of this book in one of our great metropolitan dailies. 
Surely this was not the mind of the editor and his collaborators, for they 
write with conviction, and they append a selected bibliography to promote 
further inquiry. 


West Baden College CnarLes H. MErzceRr, S. J. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI, CITIZEN OF CHRISTENDOM. By Gerald G. Walsh, | 


S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. viii + 183. 
$3.00. 

Whole floods of exegesis have tended to block Dante himself from our 
view. Here is Dante himself, the entire Dante, the Dante of the Vita 
Nuova, of the Convivio, of De Vulgari Eloquentia, of the Commedia. It is 
Dante rounded and complete, catholic, universal; Catholic, Roman, ‘‘a cit- 
izen of that Rome of which Christ isa Roman.” There is room, need, wel- 
come for such a book about Dante as Dante. And there is gratitude. 

In a precious *‘Prologue,’’ the author presents the barest, clearest, shortest 
summary of Dante’s life and works, and pertinently points the dates in a 
telling précis. Here he openly suggests Dante as the kind of whole man our 
present age requires; and overtly hints that one world can be only a world 
deep rooted in Christendom. 

The book is chock-full of learning, lightly worn; it is packed with his- 
torical facts and philosophical principles and revealed dogmas, which are 
shown to have a bearing upon one’s understanding of the writings of Dante. 
Erudition and enthusiasm go hand in hand; head and heart unite in a style 
clear, agreeable, convincing. Good phrases have an attraction of their 
own, and the faculty of making them denotes a fund of knowledge and a 
power of synthesis in the maker: Father Walsh calls Dante ‘‘the mayor of 
medieval New York’’; St. Thomas ‘‘the clearest head and most authentic 
voice of the thirteenth century,”’ Petrarch the “‘tender and tormented heart 
that heralds the world in which we live.” 


The Divine Comedy becomes manageably intelligible as Father Walsh ; 


explains and interprets, lucidly distinguishing between the Dante of that 
poem and the Dante of history. Ideas and phrases and longer quotations 
from the works of his author are fashioned into mosaics, delighting the 
Gelehrie, assisting the tyro. The word portrait of the whole Dante as drawn 
in this volume makes Dante very real, very great, as man, as symbol. A 
few lines bring alive to us Dante’s son Jacopo, whose copy of the Commedia 
is the first complete one of which record exists. This son Jacopo wrote a 
commentary on the /nferno, and another son, Pietro, wrote a commentary 
of the poem. A commentator not catalogued as such by bibliographers is 
referred to on page 54: ‘In some sense the sincerest of all commentaries on 
the Commedia was written by Dante’s daughter, Antonia. ‘The purpose of 
the poem,’ Dante himself had written, in a famous letter to Can Grande 
della Scala of Verona, ‘is to lead those who are living in this life from misery 
to a state of happiness.’ Antonia decided, no doubt with Dante concurring, 
that the nearest thing to happiness in this valley of tears was to be found in 
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the cloister; so with the name of Sister Beatrice she lived in the convent of 
Santo Stefano in Ravenna.” 

There is scant reference to other commentators; for this is a book about 
what Dante was, what he thought of, what he wrote of; it is not a book about 
what other people said or say about Dante. The chapter headings are: 
When Love Lectures in the Heart, Long Study and Great Love, The Great 
City on Fair Arno’s Banks, Citizen of Christendom, Glorious Mistress of my 
Mind, Grandchild of God, Love of Wisdom, Divine Knowledge Full of Peace. 

All are quite literally translated words of Dante—all except the book’s 
sub-title, Citizen of Christendom. This chapter is central in the book, 
bolstered firm in that position by the supporting sides. It is likely to be the 
most challenging of the titles, the most contested. If Dante is the central 
man of all the world, is it because of this title, Citizen of Christendom? 
To the challengers a passage in chapter V is offered for pondering: 


The song that was sung is the Divine Comedy. The ‘Beatrice’ who makes it so 
lovely is still the red-robed child of eight, the white-dressed girl of seventeen, the 
emerald-eyed miracle of beauty and virtue who died at twenty-four. She is also 
the ‘blessed soul’ who serves under the banner of the Queen of Glory. She is, 
finally, a symbol of our Saviour, a symbol of His truth and grace communicated to 
the Church, a symbol of eternal wisdom. The ‘Dante’ who meets her on the sum- 
mit of his poetical purgatory is the wide-eyed lad of eight, the lover of seventeen, 
the artist and moralist of the Vita Nuova. He is also the grown-up citizen of 
Florence and of Christendom. Finally he, too, is a symbol. He stands for 
humanity in history, groping for personal, political, and spiritual peace, longing for 
a better peace than even truth and justice here on earth can give, for the peace that 
only infinite love can confer. 


Father Walsh seems to find symbols everywhere; Dante seems to have 
done so also. Certainly the Commedia is full of symbols. Any reader of 
that poem who is handicapped by a lack of knowledge of the profuse sym- 
bolism made use of there, will be ably and superbly assisted and sustained 
by the explanations and applications here made; for instance: 


This groping humanity at the beginning of the Poem is lost in a ‘dark wood,’ lost 
in the sense of fallen from grace and wounded in mind and will. ‘Dante’ is in need 
of light for the mind’s ignorance—in need of Athens, studium, culture; law for the 
will’s concupiscence—in need of Rome, Jmperium, civilization; grace to lift him to 
the height from which he fell—he needs Jerusalem, Sacerdotium, religion (p. 110). 


The schematism of the Commedia is well-handled throughout. The 
timelessness of the poet’s thought is strikingly revealed by many a reference 
to his other works, such as the one to the Convivio, IV, i, which Father Walsh 
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translates: ‘The ultimate foundation of world rule is, in truth, the neces- 
sities of human civilization. The argument for world organization is man’s 


right to be happy; and happiness is impossible without collaboration. 


Dante was a student; and what books he read! Aristotle, Cicero, Boe- 
thius, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Bonaventure were his familiars; 
“the seems almost to have known the Bible by heart” (p. 44). He had a 
palpitating passion for truth and he sought it in life, love, art, study, philos- 
ophy, theology, revelation. And what he learnt, he made into art, into a 
unity. All his learning is hierarchically ordered, mastered in his lofty mas- 
terpiece; the Divina Commedia is of itself encyclopedic in its contents; 
stately and imposing in architectural construction. Life was never so 
grandly explained, the ways of God to man never so supernally justified. 
God, Christ, Our Lady—existence seems meaningless, barren, futile, with- 
out them; with them, meaningful, fertile, sublime. Good always, better 
when explaining the philosophy of art, Father Walsh is at his best when he is 
showing us the utter Catholic faith that was Dante’s. 

The reviewer was one of the large audience that attended these Lowell 
Lectures. He renews, upon reading the book, some of the catching ardor of 
the author as evidenced on those memorable evenings; he thinks this is the 
best book on Dante that he has ever read in English. 


Weston College Caro. L. BERNHARDT, S.J. 


A KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY. Edited by Robert Bretall. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. xxv + 487. $5.00. 

An anthology is always a questionable enterprise. It is particularly so, 
if one has to deal with an author like Kierkegaard, whose works must be 
read with great care and integrated by the reader’s effort. One can try to 
give an idea of this thinker’s world by means of a treatise; but, no matter 
how carefully an editor may select his material, an anthology will hardly give 
a correct, let alone a sufficient, impression of Kierkegaard’s ideas. 

Bretall has chosen the passages contained in this book from various 
English translations, mainly from the viewpoint of easy intelligibility; but 
Kierkegaard is never easy reading. As Abbé Dimnet has well said: ‘*One 
can make all things clear, but not all easy.” The desire to facilitate the 
reader’s access to Kierkegaard’s doctrine was the decisive factor for the 
omission of one of the most fundamental passages, namely, the opening lines 
of The Sickness unto Death, in which the basic notion of ‘‘essential dialectics,” 
as Kierkegaard understood this term, is developed. In his introduction to 
the actual selection from this work, the editor refers to these opening lines 
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as ‘one of the bleaker stretches in Sgren Kierkegaard’s dialectics.”” But 
there is no possibility of penetrating into this peculiar world of ideas, if one 
refuses to undergo what Kierkegaard’s antagonist, Hegel, called ‘‘the effort 
of the concept.” 

The editor’s short prefaces to the various selections can hardly give an 
adequate idea of the works they introduce. Moreover, the editor has been 
particularly unfortunate in many of his notes, especially when they refer to 
Kierkegaard’s quotations from a foreign language. Greek quotations are for 
the most part misprinted. German texts are wrongly translated, for ex- 
ample: “‘grossartig”’ has nothing to do with “higher art,” but means “grandi- 
ose,’ ‘splendid’; the same is true of Latin: “‘Memento homo quod cinis 
es,’ cannot be translated: “because thou art ash.”” The quotation in the 
journals: “‘Infandum,” etc., does not illustrate Kierkegaard’s ‘classical 
propensities,’ since it is taken from Virgil’s poem, although not quoted 
correctly. These may seem irrelevant defects, but they show that the 
editor did not give to his task all the attention it needed; at least for any one 
desirous to become really acquainted with Kierkegaard’s thought, this 
anthology will not be truly useful. 


’ 


The Catholic University of America RupDoLpH ALLERS 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By Don Luigi Sturzo. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1946. Pp. viii+308. $3.50. 

In his monumental work Church and State, in his brilliant Inner Laws 
of Society and in that most profund work, The True Life, Don Sturzo has 
made us realize the extreme importance, even for a better understanding 
of the life of thought, of the study of historical and social realities. Always 
he brings us back to his central theme that we must take contingent reality 
seriously and overcome the temptation to which every theorist is exposed— 
that of looking at things only sub specie aeternitatis. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to study man in the full historico-sociological complexus of his exis- 
tence. That is, we must study man as he lives his life in society, seen as a 
living thing with its historical process ruled by inner laws which are based 
on human nature and its ways of acting. 

The development of Don Sturzo’s thought in his various studies is re- 
markably organic, so that to get the most out of his latest volume Nationalism 
and Internationalism, one must also read his other major works. However 
one can still derive much profit from a study of this work by itself. Chapters 
1 and 9 are of particular interest, since in them we find the application of 
the Sturzian historico-sociological method to a study of nationalism and 
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internationalism. In showing us nationalism and internationalism in their 





true historical perspective, he is able to give us a rounded picture, precisely | 
because he has what so many lack,a knowledge of the various factors that enter | 
into the picture, the religious as well as the cultural, and the economic as 
well as the political. Looked at from the standpoint of a real historical 
process, nationalism and internationalism disclose their fuller meaning to us, 
And we are prepared to see how they ‘‘are today the two poles around which 
politics has its evolutions and involutions.”” We shall see too how crucial | 
for the whole of human life are the problems growing out of these “‘evolu- 
tions and involutions.”” As Don Sturzo writes, ‘“‘All other human interests, 
institutions, social trends, even cultural and religious life are affected by 
the influx of nationalist or internationalist policies.” Every age has its 
crucial problems which cannot be ignored without losing touch with reality 
at its most vital points, and in our own contemporary world the crucial | 
problems are certainly to be found in connection with the need for a re- 
orientation of our economic, political and social life so that it may not be 
antithetical to the process toward internationalism. 

These and the other chapters of the book should teach us ‘‘that the de- 
veloping process of humanity in its achievements is slow and difficult.” 
The chapters entitled ‘The Roman Question Before and After Fascism,” 
“Christian Democracy,” ‘“‘The State, the Unions, and the Labor Parties,” 
and “‘Modern Wars” are worth careful study. Indeed they are ‘‘must” 
reading for all who wish to raise themselves to a truly historico-sociological 
standpoint. These chapters not only reveal the author’s immense erudition 
but they also point up the high moral and spiritua! motives which make | 
all his works so deeply religious while being at the same time masterpieces 
of technical achievement. Certainly they fulfill amply his intention “‘to 
contribute to a better knowledge of the past, and a sound preparation for | 
a better future.” 


Fordham U niversity Rospert C. Pottock, Px.D. 


THREE WoRLDS. By Nicholas S. Timasheff. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1946. Pp. xi+263. $2.75. 

Whether or not they enjoy that predilection for social and political mat- 
ters which the papai directives encourage, theologians can scarcely afford 
to neglect the last chapter of Tyree Worlds. Here is not only the soundest 


evaluation in a short space of the efficiency, the integrity, and the justice 


inherent in the Communist, Fascist, and Liberal societies of our day; but 


~ 


also the most searching and rewarding appraisal of Liberal society’s chances 
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for survival in the three-cornered struggle that lies ahead. Should Com- 
munism or Fascism be the final conqueror of western civilization, a pos- 
sibility which is ‘‘not out of the question so long as the evils that made them 
possible are not cured,” this and other theological journals would join those 
across the water in the limbo of proscribed articles of culture. 

Timasheff, who wrote the authoritative study of religion in Russia, has 
the knack of combining loftiness of view with loyalty to the empirical 
“facts.’’ The combination is an assurance of level-headed thinking. He 
holds no cycle-theory of the inevitable doom of civilization, as Dawson did; 
we are not to flee to the catacombs, to huddle in the fearful safety of non- 
participation while the world blows to pieces overhead. Nor is he like 
the dreamers who write in the “‘little” magazines, tilting for some pet cult 
which is guaranteed to lead us to Utopia via this or that new “‘ism”’ or 
the revival of some medieval institution. He gives a sober judgment about 
what we have, a guardedly optimistic judgment about what we can do 
about it. 

What we have is not good. Communism is bad. Obviously. So is 
Fascism: its nationalism is aggressive; it pays idolatrous worship to the 
“totality,” concentrates excessive power in the hands of the leader and puts 
too many curbs on economic and cultural—including religious—freedom. 
Liberal society, the one we live in, is not good, either: in its classic period 
it has been guilty of laissez-faire; today, in its period of mature capitalism, 
it breeds the injustices of private monopoly; its accent on freedom is apt 
to be too enthusiastic, with consequent damage to the common good. 

None of these systems measures up tothe Christian idea, which calls for an 
acceptance of “the natural order of social organization’’ together with a 
return to “‘the highest spiritual values.” Communist and Fascist societies 
are intolerant of the Christian ideal. Liberal society and, parenthetically, 
latter-day socialist society with its modified program of nationalization 
tolerate it without quite approving of it. That there is no necessary con- 
flict is shown by the Irish constitution wherein Liberal social forms and 
Christian ideals have been fused without destroying the one or the other. 

In fact, only a large dose of Christian ideals can give Liberal society the 
strength it needs to survive the death-struggle with Communism and Fas- 
cism. Specifically, says Timasheff, the conditions for the survival of Liberal 
society are these: first, that it remedy its glaring political inefficiencies, 
creating that ‘‘real and effective authority” which the 1944 papal Christmas 
message demanded for democracies; second, that it find a way to organize 
its economic affairs so as to combine full employment with personal freedom; 
third, that it create an effective international organization to prevent wars 
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and to promote cooperation between states; and, finally, that it rescale 
its values, setting the spiritual above the material. 

The experts offer six or a dozen infallible signs to show us “‘how to tell 
a Communist.” Here are four signa manifestativa of a Catholic who is less 
devoted to witch-hunting than to the reconstruction of the social order: 
he works for effective democracy, full employment, international organiza- 


tion, and the supremacy of spiritual values. 


College of the Holy Cross Pau W. Facey, S.J. 


RELIGION IN THE STRUGGLE FOR Power. By J. Milton Yinger. Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1946. Pp. xvii, 275. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this book is ‘‘A Study in the Sociology of Religion,” which 
sufficiently explains its scope and method. It is, in fact, an attempt to give a 
theoretical account of the way the old God-and-Caesar dilemma has worked 
out in practice, particularly among Catholics and Protestants. Asa working 
hypothesis the author has adopted Troeltsch’s distinction between “church” 
and ‘“‘sect.”” A ‘“‘church” is characterized by the general quality of uni- 
versalism, or an attempt at it, even within one nation, and by the usual 
practice of arriving at a working arrangement with the secular world. A 
“sect’’ is an uncompromising effort to make the fundamentalist Gospel 
religion, as it conceives it, work, and is characterized by withdrawal from 
the world and even hostility to it. These two types suffer sub-types: 
“church” in proportion as it has been able to absorb its ‘‘sects” within 
itself: ‘‘sect”’ in proportion as it tends to become a ‘‘church.”” The medieval 
Catholic Church is presented as the perfect type of ‘“‘church’’; it achieved 
universalism, accommodated itself to the feudal and imperial system, and 
contained its ‘‘sects’’ within the monasteries. Methodism, Lutheranism, 
Presbyterianism, in varying degrees also approach the ideal of ‘‘church.” 
In the concrete, “‘sects” necessarily remains a nebulous conception, but the 
Quakers are an inevitable example. 

Having established his typology, the author then proceeds to apply it 
to three fields in which ‘‘churches” have accommodated themselves to the 
world: early Protestantism, contemporary economic ethics, and the problem 
of war. The Catholic Church naturally makes an appearance in the two 
latter, and this review will concern itself mostly with them (Chapters V 
and V1). 

First, however, a word about method. The method is that used by many 
contemporary sociologists: a chain of generalizations, unproved and often 
unprovable, whose truth lies entirely in their consistency with the over-all 


primary assumption (or hypothesis), rather than with objective or even 
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historical fact, with overtones of Freudian deterministic psychology. The 
primary assumption here is that the “church,” in order to be a church, 
that is, to acquire universalism, necessarily accommodates itself to the modes 
of thought and mores of contemporary secular civilization (conceived as 
distinct from church civilization), and is in turn moulded by that civiliza- 
tion. (It ignores the common-sense account according to which the con- 
temporary civilization is the resultant of both secular and religious forces.) 
When, therefore, a force in any given age shows signs of being the pre- 
dominant power, the “church” attaches itself to it, adopts many of its 
assumptions, and attempts to divert it, usually belatedly, into its orbit. 
The labor movement is an example. This movement became a force in 
the secular world in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Catholic 
Church saw this, and took steps, made concessions to it (p. 131). It is 
therefore accepted as certain that today’s heresy may become—and often 
has—the orthodoxy of tomorrow. ‘‘The modernist movement, for instance, 
was sharply suppressed by Pope Pius X. That does not mean that it will 
not some day be accepted as orthodoxy, however, for if it proves to be im- 
portant to any large number of constituents, the church will gradually 
admit the validity of the movement” (p. 43). Naturally, no instance 
is given where such a process of the reversal of dogma has actually taken 
place in the past. 

In the economic field, the author believes that the Catholic Church, 
“once it was convinced that organized labor was a power, made concessions 
to it” (p. 131). Here, however, he alleges historical fact. We are told 
that among the leaders in this movement were “Bishops Ozanam (sic!) 
and Ketteler.”” And he remarks that “‘it is significant to note that the 
problems long preceded the protests of the two (!) bishops, who worked 
in the last third of the nineteenth century.” (Italicsmine.) Unfortunately 
for this contention, Ozanam (who was a layman and a professor at the 
Sorbonne) died in 1853, and von Ketteler in 1877. And this is not a mere 
historical slip: it was necessary for the whole theory of the author that the 
social-reform movement in the Church is a belated one. The author seems 
innocent of any knowledge of the whole history of the Fribourg Union, 
which long prepared the way for Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum in 1891. 

There is one phrase constantly used by the author which this reviewer 
admits puzzles him. The key to the whole process of the Church’s alleged 
predetermined compromise with the world is what he calls its theory of the 
“relative natural law,” and he seems to attribute this theory to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Apart from the inherent improbability of Aquinas’ ever using 
such a self-contradictory term (since natural law is always absolute), the 
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author nowhere quotes any Catholic author who uses the term or even ex- 
presses the idea, which is that secular aberrations are often accepted by the 
Church as “natural law” but only “‘relative,’”’ and is thus able to accommo- 
date itself to them or not, as policy dictates. 

This book is a good example of the apriorism of much modern sociological 
writing, which, it is true, sometimes turns up some useful generalizations, 
but more often than not flies in the face of fact and logic. There is a good 
index, but the publisher has adopted the objectionable practice of putting 
the footnotes at the back of the book. 


Catholic University of America WiLFrip Parsons, S.J. 
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